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Were lo oking 


for people who 
like to draw” 


BY ALBERT DORNE 


Famous Magazine Illustrator 


D YOU LIKE TO DRAW? If you do 
—America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists are looking for you. We want 
you to test your art talent! 

Too many people miss a wonder- 
ful career in art—simply because 
they don’t think they have talent. 
But my colleagues and I have 
helped thousands of people get 
started. Like these— 

Don Smith lives in New Orleans. 
Three years ago Don knew nothing 
about art—even doubted he had 
talent. Today, he is an illustrator 
with a leading advertising agency 
in the South—and has a future as 
big as he wants to make it. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored 
with an “ordinary” job when she 
sent for our talent test. Once con- 
vinced that she had the makings of 
an artist —she started to study 
nights, at home. Soon she was of- 
fered a job as a fashion artist. A 
year later, she became assistant 
art director of a big buying office. 
Today, she holds an even better 
job drawing full color fashion illus- 
trations. 


Pipe-fitter to Artist 


John Busketta is another. He was 
a pipe-fitter’s helper with a big 
gas company—untii he decided to 
do something about his urge to 
draw. He still works for the same 
company—but as an artist in the 
advertising department. At a big 
increase in pay! 

Don Golemba of Detroit stepped 
up from railroad worker to the 
styling department ofa major auto- 
mobile company. Now he helps 
design new car models! 


Profitable Hobby—at 72 
A great-grandmother in Newark, 


9 


Ohio, decided to use her spare 
time to study painting. Recently, 
she had her first local “one man” 
show—where she sold thirty-two 
water colors and five oil paintings. 
Now she happily looks forward 
to many vigorous, money-making 
years in art. 

A salesgirl in West Virginia who 
liked to draw got a job as an artist, 
later became advertising manager 
of the best store in Charleston. A 
married man with three children 

unhappy in a dead-end job 
switched to a great new career in 
art. Now he’s one of the happiest 
men you'll ever meet! 


Cowboy Starts Art Business 


A cowboy from Miles City, Mon- 
tana, yearned to be an artist. With 
our help—he began to draw pic- 
tures for local fairs. To his amaze- 
ment, he won two first ribbons and 
two other prizes. Today, he has a 
very profitable business painting 
portraits of people all over the 
country from photographs that 
they send to him through the mail. 

How about you? Wouldn’t you 
like to trade places with these 
happy artists? 


Free Art Talent Test 


We want to help you find out if 
you have the talent for a fascinat- 
ing money-making art career (part 
time or full time). We'll be glad to 
send you our remarkably reveal- 
ing 8-page talent test. Thousands 
of people formerly paid $1 for this 
test. But now we'll send it to you 
free—if you sincerely like to draw. 
No obligation. But act at once. 
Simply mail the coupon provided 
at right to Famous Artists Schools, 
Studio 107-M, Westport, Conn. 


America’s 12 


ALBERT DORNE NORMAN ROCKWELL 


AL PARKER 


" 


HAROLD VON SCHMIDT STEVAN DOHANOS 


ROBERT FAWCETT 


DONG KINGMAN AUSTIN BRIGGS 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 107-M, Westport, Conn. 


Send me, without obligation, your 
Famous Artists Talent Test. 


PLEASE PRINT) 


| City, Zone, State 
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The Cover 


Margaret Leighton and Eric Portman in “Table by the Window,” one 
of two short Terence Rattigan plays comprising the double bill Separate 
Tables. This London success is one of the major early-season attractions 
on Broadway. In this issue the playwright discloses some of the secrets 


of his trade in ‘“‘A Chat with Terence Rattigan” on page 20. Photo- 


graph by Tony Armstrong Jones 


The Play 
34 Damn Yankees by George Abbott and Douglass Wallop 


Features 


17. “Dear Noel” on Love and Marriage by Ward Morehouse ( 

20 A Chat With Terence Rattigan by Barry Hyams 

24 From the Notes of a Music Arranger by Robert Russell Bennett 4 

26 Famous American Theatres i : 

28 oe 


A Record and a Prophecy: 1916-1956 
30 A Quiz for Kazan 
33 America’s Dramatic Critics 


64 Bright Season on the Dark Continent by Archie Pratt-Nickels 
66 Two Wishes for Williams 


67 “My Ten Favorite Plays” by Helen Hayes and Richard M. Nixon 
68 ‘The Wit and Wisdom of Maude Adams by Phyllis Robbins 
70 Satellite Culture and Mr. Marx by William Benton 


72 Theatre Everywhere: The Festival of France by Rosamond Gilder 
5 


Scenic Design: Brazilian Stvle 


76 Why, ANTA? by John Ben Traver and Johnny George 


Opera House 


78 Records: Variety Is the Spice of Listening by Emily Coleman 


Off Broadway 


80 Saint Joan 


Departments 


4 Calendar 
8 Books 
14 Offstage 


<= NOSTALGIA 
94 Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 
PuBLicATION OrrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. ; E q U Mi E 


EpiroriAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CircuLation Orrice: 208-S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Il. made ca Pars by 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 





“A MUSICAL LANDMARK FOR BROADWAY!" 


—,, —lLIFE 
<> 


FRANK LOESSER’S 


Musicol 


E 
HapPY 


Starring ROBERT WEEDE 
MATS. WED. & SAT 
IMPERIAL THEATRE, WEST 45th ST 


2 BIG BROADWAY 
MUSICALS 


NATIONAL COMPANY - ON TOUR 


“A HUMDINGER!” yore 
JOHN EDDIE 
RAITT ° FOY JR. 
suite WILSON : 


with NEILE ADAMS 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


8 $8 ‘S. Sat. Mat.: Orch. 
$4.60: $4.05; Ist ‘Bale. $3.45: 
2nd Gale. “32.90. 2.30, 1.75. (Tax Inet.) 
Please enclose self-addressed, stamped 
envelope with mail order. 


THEA. 246 west 44m $1. 


. Est MUSICALS 
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IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


UP TILILLY 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY 


ROBERT COOTE 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Calendar 


BROADWAY 


The new season made its entrance humming an 
English air. The Old Vic company settled in for 
an eight-week stay while two West End triumphs 
beckoned to the local patrons; and that man 
Shaw worked a few choice corners, too. Native 
sons provided an additional half-dozen entrants. 
The new season—with best foot forward—seemed 
well aware that anything but the best would pale 
beside last year’s celebrated cycle 

Among the attractions clamoring for attention 
were: the Terence Rattigan comedy Separate 
Tables, consisting of two short plays with the 
same setting, starring (as it did in London) Eric 
Portman and Margaret Leighton (Music Box, 239 
W. 45th St.) ; Auntie Mame, the comedy based on 
Patrick Dennis’ best-selling novel with Rosalind 
Russell in the title role (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th 
St.) ; and the forty-member Old Vic troupe in a 
repertory season of four plays—Macbeth, Richard 
Il, Troilus and Cressida and Romeo and Juliet 
with Paul Rogers, Claire Bloom, John Neville and 
Coral Browne among other players. (Winter Gar- 
den, 1634 Broadway 

Other openings were: a revival of Bernard 
Shaw’s Major Barbara with Charles Laughton 
who also directed), Cornelia Otis Skinner, Bur- 
gess Meredith, Glynis Johns and Eli Wallach 
Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.); The Loud Red 
Patrick, a stage version of Ruth McKenney’s 
novel with Arthur Kennedy in the title role and 
costarring David Wayne (Ambassador, 215 W. 
49th St.) ; another Shaw revival, The Apple Cart, 
this one starring Maurice Evans and Signe Hasso 
Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.); the dramatization 
of Alan Paton’s novel Too Late the Phalarope, 
with Barry Sullivan in the role of Pieter and new- 
comer Ellen Holly playing the romantic lead 
Belasco, 114 W. 44th St.); and The Reluctant 
Debutante with Adrienne Allen, Wilfrid Hyde 
White and Anna Massey in the principal roles 
Henry Miller, 124 W. 43rd St 

Additional new shows were: Harbor Lights, 
Norman Vane’s domestic drama with Linda Dar- 
nell in her first Broadway appearance, along with 
Robert Alda, Peter Votrian and Paul Langton 
Playhouse, 137 W. 48th St.); the Scott Michel 
comedy Sixth Finger in a Five-Finger Glove, co- 
starring Jimmie Komack and Gladys Holland 
Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.); and Double in 
Hearts, Paul Nathan’s light comedy with a four- 
character cast (Golden, 252 W. 45th St 

Some of the hardiest entries from last season, 
and yet earlier cycles, will not be budged, how- 
ever. Among the held-over musicals that expect 
to stay with us awhile longer are Mr. Wonderful, 
with Sammy Davis, Jr., in the role of a performer 
who is afraid of achieving success (Broadway 
1681 Broadway); The Most Happy Fella, Frank 
Loesser’s musical version of Sidney Howard's 

They Knew What They Wanted,’’ with Rabert 
Weede as the Italian farmer and Jo Sullivan as 
his mail-order bride (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St 
the runaway number-one hit. My Fair Lady, based 
on Bernard Shaw’s “Pygmalion,”’ with lyrics and 
adaptation by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frede- 
rick Loewe, and a cast headed by Rex Harrison 
and Julie Andrews (Hellinger, 1655 Broadway 
and New Faces of °56, another in the Leonard 
Sillman revue series, featuring T. C. Jones, Jane 
Connell and Billie Hayes ccemenen. 243 W 
47th St 

Musicals held over from yet earlier seasons in- 
clude: Damn Yankees, in which the devi! and his 
siren-helper win a fantastic pennant race for the 
Washington Senators (46th Street. 226 W. 46th 
St.) ; Fanny, the Marcel Pagnol trilogy about life 
on the Marseilles waterfront (Majestic, 245 W 
44th St.); and The Pajama Game, concerning 
love and labor relations in a pajama factory (St 


James, 246 W. 44th St 


The straight plays that expect to remain are 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Tennessee Williams’ 
long-run drama about a dying Mississippi plan- 
tation owner for whose estate his unhappy off- 
spring are contending (Morosco, 217 W. 45th 
St The Diary of Anne Frank—winner of all 
the major drama awards last time around ( Pulit- 
zer, Critics Circle and Antoinette Perry)—about 
a young Jewish girl approaching adolescence while 
her family hides out from the Nazis in Holland 
Cort, 138 W. 48th St.); Inherit the Wind. the 
hit play based on the famous “‘monkey trial,” 
starring Paul Muni (National, 208 W. 4ist St 
and Middle of the Night, the May-December 
romance, starring Edward G. Robinson (ANTA, 
245 W. 52nd St 

On the lighter side are: The Matchmaker, with 
Ruth Gordon in the title role of Thornton Wild- 
er’s stylish farce about a merchant from Yonkers 
and his quest for a bride (Rovale 24? W. 45th 
St.); No Time for Sergeants, the hit dramatiza- 
tion of Mac Hyman’s book concerning a _ well- 
meaning hillbilly congenially snafuine the Air 
Force (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.); and Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?, George Axelrod’s satiric 
comedy about a movie fan magazine writer who 
becomes a Hollywood bigwig +" — Faustian 
fashion (Shubert, 225 W. 44th S 
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YOUR 
RESTAURANT 


Host John C. Bruno and Audrey Hepburn 


If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse— World Telegram & Sun 
‘For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker— New York Daily News 
Top in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgallen—Vew York Journal American 
Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 
Hy Gardner— New York Herald Tribune 
"Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 


filled Pen & Pencil." 
Mike O'Shea— TF Guide 


Bruno's 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch @ Dinner 


FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day—oir conditioned 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 
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Distinguished Books... FOR PEOPLE 
WITH VARIED INTERESTS 


If you are a reader who wants the important books in a 
specific field of interest and at the same time would like to 
keep informed of the finest writing being done in other fields, 
then you will enjoy and profit from membership in the Book 
Find Club.:Month after month the Club selects for its members 
outstanding books, such as those shown on this page, in 
science and literature, art and religion, biography and his- 
tory—all books that appeal both to the general reader and to 


OLYMPIO, André Maurois’ 
fascinating biography of Victor 
Hugo, the titan of the Romantic 
Age, and the other books 
shown on this page are typical of 
Book Find Club selections, and 
indicative of the Club’s constant 
effort to bring the very best in 
literature to its members. To 
‘learn how the club operates 
and how you may enjoy the 
advantages of Book Find 
membership, see the 
paragraph below. 
IF Ut 


AI 


Ws CW 


ae | 


Membership in the Book Find Club is 
both easy and highly rewarding. Each month 
you receive free our magazine, The Book 
Find News, which contains a complete report 
on the current selection with a review by a 
noted critic or authority. If you want the 
book, it will arrive automatically; if not, you 
simply return a convenient form provided, 
saying “Send me no book.” Or, if you prefer, 
you may select from our list of nearly 100 
Other exceptional books. 


OLYMPIO: The Life of Victor Hugo. 

By André Maurois, author of Lélia. Critics 
have acclaimed Olympio as “‘a delight to read, 
the most enthralling book by the most gifted 
biographer in any language today.”’ I/lust. 
Pub. Ed. $5.95. Members’ Price $3.75. 

THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright Mills. 

A searching study of the men and women at 
the pinnacles of fortune and power in America 
—our new “ruling class."’ Pub. Ed. $6.00. 
Members’ Price $3.75. 

MAN THE MEASURE. By Erich Kahler. 

A history, not of man but of the human spirit 
“It is no more and no less than the novel 

of Humanity.”—Thomas Mann. 

Pub. Ed. $5.00. Members’ Price $2.75. 


THE AGE OF REFORM. By Richard Hofstadter. 
Winner of the 1956 Pulitzer Prize in History. 
A fresh analysis of the decades from 

Bryan and Populism to the New Deal and 
FDR. Pub. Ed. $4.50. Members’ Price $2.50. 


MAN AND HIS GODS. By Homer W. Smith. 
An encyclopedic historical study of man’s 
many religious beliefs. Pub. Ed. $5.00. 
Members’ Price $2.45. 
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those with specialized interests 


In addition, we call your 


attention to the substantial savings you enjoy as a member 


of the Club 


‘Choose any 


3 for only "3-95 


Retail value up to $20.75) 


TheCasefor 


AN 
INTERNATIONAL 
FCONOMY 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 
Edited by Edward MacCurdy. Leonardo 
self-revealed as artist, architect, inventor, 
astronomer, anatomist, and geographer. 
Illustrated. Members’ Price $5.00. 

RUSSIAN JOURNEY. By William O. Douglas. 
An intimate, perceptive record of a visit to 

a land and a people, by the author of 
BrYOND THE HicGH Himatayas. Illustrated with 
Justice Douglas’ own photographs. 

Pub. Ed. $4.50. Members’ Price $2.75. 

THE CASE FOR MODERN MAN. By Charles 
Frankel. Both a firm reaffirmation of the 
principles of liberalism, and a rebuke to 
prophets of doom. Pub. Ed. $3.50. 

Members’ Price $2.25. 

NEW LIVES FOR OLD: Cultural Transformotion 
—Manus, 1928-1953. By Margaret Mead. 
From the Stone Age to the Air Age, a 
significant report on the dramatic construction 
of a whole new world in 25 years. Jilust. 
Pub. Ed. $6.75 Members’ Price $3.75. 

A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE 
WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. 

By Andrew D. White. A classic study of 
conflicting human interests. Members’ 

Price $5.00. 

TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. By Gerstle Mack. An 
authoritative new biography of the Moulin 
Rouge artist that recreates vividly Lautrec’s 
character, his genius, and the Montmartre 

of his time. 59 plates. Pub. Ed. $7.50. 
Members’ Price $1.89. 

SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O’CASEY. His 9 
most representative plays, selected by himself, 
including JUNO AND THE Paycock, 

THE PLOUGH AND THE Stars, and Rep Roses 
FoR ME. 832 pages. Members’ Price $5.00. 


ModemMan 




























NEW LIVES 


AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY. By Gunnar 
Myrdal. The great Swedish social scientist 
who gave us AN AMERICAN DILEMMa presents 
his views on the economic future of the world. 
One of the truly important books of our time. 
Pub. Ed. $6.50. Members’ Price $3.25. 


Check the 3 books you want [(], clip the coupon below and mail it today 























The Book Find Club, c/o Theatre Arts, Astor 
Theatre Bidg., 45th & B'way, N. Y. C. 
Please enroll me as a member and send me, for 
only $3.95 plus 24¢ postage and handling, the 3 
books | have indicated by checkingthe appropriate 
squares below. | am to receive free the monthly 
Book Find News. | agree to buy at least 4 addi- 
tional books during my first year of membership. | 
may cancel my membership at any time thereafter. 


THE POWER ELITE CASE FOR MODERN MAN 
OLYMPIC NEW LIVES FOR OLD 
MAN THE MEASURE WARFARE OF SCIENCE 
THE AGE OF REFORM TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
PLAYS OF O'CASEY INTERNATIONAL 
NOTEBOOKS OF DA VINCI ECONOMY 

RUSSIAN JOURNEY (1 MAN AND HIS GODS 


NAME 
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STATE___.___ TA-2-61! 
105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ont.) 
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OPENINGS 


The Sleeping Prince (November 1, C ‘oronet, 230 
W. 49th St.)—Terence Rattigan’s “occasional 
fairy tale’’ will costar Barbara Bel Geddes and 
Michael Redgrave (who will direct as well). Gil- 
bert Miller is the producer. Long Day’s Journey 
into Night (November 7, Helen® Hayes, 210 W. 
46th St.)—Eugene O’Neill’s autobiographical play 
will have Fredric March and Florence Eldridge as 
its featured players. José Quintero (largely re- 

msible for the off-Broadway triumph of 
O’Neill’s ‘“‘The Iceman Cometh’’) will direct. 
The Teahouse of the August Moon (November 7, 
City Center, 131 W. 55th St.)—John Patrick's 
celebrat®& dramatization of the Vern Sneider 
novel will be the first of three revivals presented 
at fortnightly intervals by the drama wing of the 
civic project. Rosita Diaz will play Sakini in her 
English-speaking debut. 

The Best House in Naples (November 8, Ly- 
ceum, 149 W. 45th St.) —F. Hugh Herbert’s adap- 
tation of an Italian comedy will costar Katy 
Jurado and Reno Negri. Claude Dauphin is the 
director. Child of Fortune (November 13, Royale, 
242 W. 45th St.)—The Guy Bolton adaptation of 
Henry James’s novel, ‘‘Wings of the Dove,’’ will 
star Edmond Purdom in his first important Broad- 
way appearance. Jed Harris is the producer. A 
Very § ial Baby (November 14, theatre indefi- 
nite)- “Lother Adler and Sylvia Sidney are the 
principal actors in Robert Alan Aurthur’s play. 
Martin Ritt is the director ; David Susskind is the 
producer. Li’l Abner (November 15, St. James, 
246 W. 44th St.)—The musical comedy based on 
the comic strip with book by Norman Panama 
and Melvin Frank, lyrics by Johnny Mercer, 
music by Gene de Paul and a cast that includes 
Edith Adams and Peter Palmer. 

The Girls of Summer (November 19, Longacre, 
220 W. 48th St.)—Shelley Winters and Pat Hingle 
are costarred in the play by N. Richard Nash. 
Jack Garfein is the director. Candide (November 
22, Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.) A musical 
version of the Voltaire classic with book by Lil- 
lian Hellman, music by Leonard Bernstein and 
lyrics by Richard Wilbur, — Latouche and 
Dorothy Parker. Tyrone Guthrie directs the cast 
that cry Max Adrian and Robert Rounseville. 
Build With One Hand (November 28. theatre in- 
definite)—Elliott Nugent and Geraldine Fitzger- 
ald are the principal actors in Joseph Kramm’s 
drama about a man who fears success. Mr 
Kramm also serves as director. Bells Are Ringing 
(November 29, Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.)—The 
musical comedy with book and lyrics by Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green; music by Jule Styne. 
Judy Holliday stars as an employee of a telephone 
answering service. 


TRYOUTS 


Particulars are given only where a Broadway 
opening is not scheduled this month.) 


Bells Are Ringing—Boston (Shubert) on Oc- 
tober 23 for three weeks; Philadelphia (Shubert) 
on November 12 for two weeks. Candide—Boston 
(Colonial), October 29-November 17. Everybody 
Loves Me—A comedy by Mannie Manheim and 
Arthur Marx about a TV star who resents his 
son’s professional success. The cast includes Jack 
Carson and Temple Texas. Princeton (McCarter) 
on November 8; Washington (National) on No- 
vember 12; Philadelphia (Locust Street) on 
November 19 for two weeks. The Girls of Sum- 
mer—Philadelphia (Locust Street) on October 29 
for two weeks. Happy Hunting—The new Ethel 
Merman musical concerning a friend of the Phil- 
adelphia Kellys who is not invited to the wedding. 
Fernando Lamas costars. Music and lyrics by 
Harold Karr and Matt Dubey, book by Lindsay 
and Crouse, direction by Abe Burrows. Philadel- 
phia (Shubert) on October 23 for three weeks; 


“REVUE HIT OF 


THE YEAR.” 
WALTER WINCHELL 
“TERRIFICALLY 


FUNNY.” Hawkins, 
W. Tel. & Sun 


‘“*“HILARIOUS and ENCHANTING.” 
NOEL COWARD 
“A BOX OFFICE SMASH.” 
Louis Sobol, Journal 
a RIOU SLY FAST and FUNNY 
HIT Coleman, Mirror 


LEONARD 
SILLMAN’S 


A NEW MUSICAL REVUE 
ETHEL BARRYMORE Thea. West 47 St. 
Mats. Wed. & Sot. 


Boston (Shubert) on November 13 for three 
weeks. Li’l Abner—Philadelphia (Erlanger), Oc- 
tober 23-November 10. Uncle Willie—A comedy 
with songs by Julie Berns and Irving Elman. The 
cast includes Menasha Skulnik. Philadelphia (Wal- 
nut Street), November 1-12. 


OFF BROADWAY 


Business is brisk in out-of-the-way houses, and 
several established off-Broadway productions from 
earlier seasons are scheduled to remain longer. 
They -are: The Circle in the Square’s hit revival 
of Eugene O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, winner 
of the New York Drama Desk awards, and The- 
atre de Lys’ record-breaking tenant, The Three- 
penny Opera. 

New shows away from Broadway that are . ~ 
ful of continued attention include: Chekhov's The 
Sea Gull, starring Betty Field, at the ~ Street 
Theatre; and Ostrovsky’s comedy, The Diary of 
a Scoundrel, featuring Roddy McDowall, at the 
Phoenix Theatre. The Bown Adams Studio con- 
tinues its year-round production of Tales from 
the Subconscious—original plays by Bown Adams. 
A production of Christopher Fry’s Thor, With 
Angels may be seen at the Broadway Congrega- 
tional Church (Sundays at five) + ew De- 
cember 10. 

The Blackfriar’s Guild is currently presenting 
The Comedian; and Johnny Johnson, the Paul 
Green play set to the music of Kurt Weill, is 
scheduled to remain at the Carnegie Hall Play- 
house. Me, Candido, a play by Walt Anderson, 
is expected to carry on at the Greenwich Mews 
Theatre, as is the twin bill, Escurial and The 
Lesson, at the Tempo Theatre. 


TOURING SHOWS 


AKRON—The Pajama Game visits town, No- 
vember 19-24. 

CHICAGO—Damn Yankees opens November | at 
the Shubert; The Great Sebastians occupies the 
Great Northern, November 1-17. 
CLEVELAND—The Lark fills the stage of the 
Hanna, November 5-10. 

DETROIT—Inherit the Wind is at the Shubert 
through ~~ 10; The Lark visits the Cass, 
November 12-24 

NEW YORK—The Chalk Garden stops at the 
City Center on November 19 for two weeks 
PHILADELPHIA—The Pajama Game remains 
at the Forrest through November 11; Inherit the 
Wind occupies the Forrest, November 13-24; The 
Lark is at the Forrest, November 26-December 1. 
ST. LOUIS—The Chalk Garden stops at the 
American, November 13-17. 

SAN FRANCISCO—The Chalk Garden remains 
at the Alcazar until November 10. 
WILMINGTON—The Pajama Game is at the 
Playhouse November 12-17. 
YOUNGSTOWN—The Pajama Game is in town, 
November 26-December 1. 


OTHER U.S. PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for January calendar must be received 
by November 12.) 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE— Mobile Theatre Guild. Anastasia, No- 
vember 14-16. 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX—Phoenix Little Theatre. Johnny Be- 
linda, November 13-17; The Plain Princess (for 
children), November 23-25, 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN DIEGO—San Diego Community Theatre. 
The Lady’s Not for Burning opens November 13. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Playhouse Repertory Thea- 
tre. Right You Are, throughout November. SAN 
FRANCISCO—San Francisco State College. Cae- 
sar and Cleopatra, through November 3. VAL- 
LEJO— Mira” Theatre Guild. Sabrina Fair, No- 
vember 1-3 


DELAWARE 


NEWARK — University of Delaware. 
Dramatic Conference, November 1-17. 


FLORIDA 


CORAL GABLES—Studio M Playhouse. Sun-Up 
opens November 19. 


Delaware 


INDIANA 


RICHMOND—Richmond Civic Theatre. Anas- 
tasia, November 5-9. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE—Baton Rouge Little Theatre 
Anastasia opens November 29 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON— The Silver Masque, Northeastern Uni- 
versity. You Can’t Take It With You, Novem- 
ber 2-3. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT— Wayne State University Theatre. An 
Italian Straw Hat, November 9-10, 15-17. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—U wey of Minnesota The- 
atre. Androcles and > tee ion, November 1-3, 
6-11; Mother Courage Rh. November 29. At the 
Arena Theatre, Mrs. Warren’s Profession. No- 
vember 14-18 


MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON~— Millsaps College Players 


November 7-10 


Othello, 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA-Omaha Community Playhouse. The 
Rainmaker, November 9-24. 


NEW JERSEY 


DOVER Dover Little Theatre. Anniversary 
Waltz, through November 3. EAST ORANGE 
Upsala College Footlight Club. Antigone, No- 
vember 16-17. MORRISTOWN— Morristown Lit- 
tle Theatre. The Heiress, November 9-10. NUT- 
LEY—Nutley Little Theatre. Anniversary Waltz, 
November 2-3. 


NEW YORK 


FLUSHING—Fresh Meadows Community Thea- 
tre. The Gentle People, November 16-17; Fresh 
Meadows Drama Group. Summer and Smoke, 
November 16-17. FOX OAK—Fox Oak Players 
Ladies in Retirement, November 8-10. GARDEN 
CITY—Adelphi College Gold Mask Drama So- 
ciety. The Rivals, November 7-10. NEW YORK 
Barnard College. The Yeoman of the Guard, No- 
vember 28-30; Pratt Institute, two new one-act 
piers, One Simple Flower and Choosing, Novem- 

yer 15-17. ROCHESTER—Rochester Community 
Players. The Solid Gold Cadillac, through No- 
vember 3. SAYVILLE—Sayville Musical Work- 
shop. The Women opens November 30. 


OREGON 


PORTLAND~— Portland Civic Theatre. The Rain- 
maker, November 7-24. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BOILING SPRINGS—Allenberry Players. Papa 


Is All, through November 3; On Approval, No- 
vember 5-17. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE Brown University’s Sock and 
Buskin, Finian’s Rainbow, November 14-17. 


TEXAS 


AUSTIN—University of Texas. The Innocents, 
November 9-10, 13-17. HOUSTON Playhouse 
rheatre. Hamlet opens November 21. LUBBOCK 


-Lubbock Little Theatre. State of the Union, 
November 1-3. 


VIRGINIA 


WILLIAMSBURG—William and Mary Theatre 
Summer and Smoke, through November 2 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—University of Washington. The Ten- 
der Trap, through November 3 


WISCONSIN 


MADISON— University of Wisconsin. Of Thee I 
Sing, through November 3. 
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but also 


ANY ONE of These 
Big Value Books... 


Your Choice of Any One of These BIG-VALUE BOOKS: 


WORLD THEATRE IN PICTURES, 
Edited by Tom Prideaux— 
Brings the full history of the 
theatre to life from ancient 
times to modern Broadway 
Over 650 big pictures and bril- 
liant commentary from LIFE 
Magazine's rich archives. In- 
cludes the greatest plays in his- 
tory from Antigone to South 
Pacific. Presents hundreds of 
the greatest stars in their most 
exciting roles: the Barrymores, 
the Lunts, Olivier, Bankhead, 
Cornell, Hayes, and many 
more! (Publisher's Edition 
$7.50.) 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MODERN AMERICAN HUMOR, 
Edited by Bennett Cerf — Hi- 


larious stories, poems, scenes 


You Enjoy All These Advantages by Joining the Fireside Theatre 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 
you not only get any ONE FT. 
above, 
any one of the six hit plays described 
DOLLAR! 
generous offer to introduce 
theatre book club, 
to acquaint you with the savings and 


Club now, 
the big value volumes described 

right — BOTH for just ONE 
Ve make this 


to America’s only 
t 


from plays, parodies compiled 
by Bennttt Cerf. Almost 700 
rollickiffg pages, with draw- 
ings by Doug Anderson, com- 
bining the top wits, of the past 
and present: Will Rogtfs, 
Dorothy Parker, S. J. Perel- 
man, Benchley, Runyon, etc. 
(Publisher's Edition $3.95.) 
MILTON CROSS’ COMPLETE 
STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
—Now in ONE BIG volume— 
all the information any listener 
needs to understand opera bet- 
ter and enjoy 1t more. Over 600 
pages packed with play-by-play 
descriptions of 72 famous 
operas. Covers plots, dialogue, 
all important arias. Beautifully 
illustrated. 

(Publisher's Edition $3.75.) 


the Season’’ by LIFE), 


The Bridge, 


Time,” 
advance. 


and Pulitzer Prize Win- 
Arthur Miller's brand-new hit A View From 
Inherit the Wind, 
Diary of Ann Frank and No Time for Sergeants! 


Damn Yankees, 


You Save Money on The Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to 
which describes each selection in 
You need accept as few as four selec- 


ANY ONE 


of These 


Big Hit 


Broadway Plays 


goo 


. to new members who 


join now and agree to ac- 
cept as few as four Selec- 
tions during the coming year. 


VALUE up to $10.60 in Publisher's Editions! 


PLUS Any na of These Top Broadway Hit Plays: 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON, by John Patrick—--Winner of 
SIX top awards, includirg thé Pul- 
itzér Prize, and Drania Criti¢s 
Award Hilar samy funny, a sheer 
reading delight. (Pub. Ed. $3.00) 


PLAIN AND FANCY, by Joseph Stein 
and Will Glickman — Sock musi¢al 
smash! The terider and mirth-filled 
story of life and love in a quaint 
Amish Village ‘‘Year’s Best Musical"’ 
—George Jean Nathan. 

(Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE BAD SEED, by Marwell Ander- 
son—Tnhe controversial shocker about 
an angelic-looking little girl who is 
a born killer! “A fourteen carat 
fifteen-below chiller.""—Kerr, N. Y 
Herald Tribune. (Pub. Ed $3.00) 


“Curtain 


BUS STOP, by William Inge — The 
litzer Prize wintief’s latest hit 
ut a cowboy who phases a pretty 

night Club ‘singer dntil she catches 

him. ‘‘Best Comedy 6! -The Season” 

—LIFE Magazine. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC, by 
George S. Kaufman Gnd Howard 
Téichmann—How 4 middle-aged Ciri- 
derella turns a few. shares of stock 
into a fortune and wins a portly 
Prifice Charming. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE DESPERATE HOURS, by Joseph 
Hayes — Imagine a ‘house just like 
yours seized as a hide-out by three 
killers and a family like yours 
held as théir captives! ‘‘Top-most 
thriller of many séasons’’=Chap- 
man, N. Y. News. (Pub. Ed. $2.75) 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, D 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 


Please send me—for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION— 
the BIG VALUE Book AND the Hit Play I Have indi- 
cated below, and enroll me as a member. I may return 
both books in 10 days and you will cancel my member- 
ship. Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me ‘Curtain Time” 
of each new play selection. I will take at least four more 
plays at the low Club price of only $1.89 each from the 
twelve or more which you will offer as soon after they 


+. TA-11, 
N. Y. 


in advance 


open on Broadway as possible. 
Write Here Title 
ee ee GUID CB riser cigs cicnsnntninentettecensersiceeenians 


Write Here Title 
ge ee 


tions a year at a cost of only $1.89 each, plus 
pleasures you will enjoy as a member. a few cents postage — even though the same 
Enhances Your Appreciation of the Theatre: play sells everywhere for $2.75 to $3.00 in 
As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT publisher's edifions! 

of a new hit play in book form, every month, as 
soon after it opens on Broadway as possible. You 
learn about the new plays scene by scene; re-read 
them at your leisure; discuss them with author- 
ity; build a handsome lifetime theatre library. 
Proven Hits: The plays will always be TOP 
hits. During the coming months members will 
be offered beautiful, #/lustrated volumes of such 
outstanding hits as: the smash thriller Desperate 
Hours, Bus Stop (named the ‘Best Comedy of 


Send No Money: The coupon will bring you 
your choice of any one of the big books AND 
the hit play of your choice, both for only $1.00. 
If not lighted, return both books in 10 days 
and your membership will be cancelled. Other- 
wise send only $1, plus few cents postage, and 
keep BOTH. Mail coupon now to: 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. tt 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 


Sa iccccescsssterisn canirvieapnaninns,cinsecanes tapes ceeaitintataciomenniaie 
(Please Print Plainly) 


Street and Numbet............... ... 


Zone 


<<< ssa aaee 
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Books 


For Those Who Love the Theatre 


Eric W. Barnes 


THE MAN 
WHO LIVED 
TWICE 


The Biography 
of 
Edward Sheldon 








With an Introductory Chapter by 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh 


The fascinating biography of Ed- 
ward Sheldon: the playwright of 
the enormously popular Romance 
and Salvation Nell ...a gallant 
soul who was stricken with a dread 
disease at the height of his career 
... 4n inspiration and legend who, 
though blind and paralyzed, helped 
and advised John Barrymore, 
Katharine Cornell, Helen Hayes, 
and other theatre greats. Illus. $5 


Edward Goodman 
MAKE BELIEVE 


The Art of Acting 
Foreword by Katharine Cornell 
One of the nation’s top-flight di- 
rectors—with forty years experi- 
ence—gives professional advice for 
the beginning actor. Here is every- 
thing you need to know about act- 
ing as an art, the theatre as a vo- 

cation. $4.50 


John van Druten 


THE 
VICARIOUS 
YEARS 


The famous 
dramatist, au- 
thor of I Re- 
member Mama, I Am a Camera 
and The Voice of the Turtle writes 
a novel of the making of a play- 
wright. “Mr. van Druten never 
strikes a false note in this subtle 
recollection.” — N.Y. Times Book 
Review. $3.00 


Irwin Smith 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
GLOBE PLAYHOUSE 


An unusual book of remarkable 
beauty—based on the author’s re- 
search in working with John 
Crawford Adams in his famous re- 
construction of the Globe. Here 
are a complete set of scale draw- 
ings for the reconstruction, a com- 
prehensive collection of contem- 
porary views and maps of the 
Bankside district, a survey of the 
Globe’s multiple stage and how it 
influenced Shakespeare’s plays, 
and reconstructions of the original 
staging of Romeo and Juliet and 
Henry IV, Part II. $7.00 


At all bookstores, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
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Report to a Minority 


Sights and Spectacles: 1937-1956 by 
Mary McCarthy. (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 183 pp., $3.50) 

Mary McCarthy introduces her 
Partisan Review pieces as “a report 
to a minority by one of their num- 
ber,”” and this superbly, indeed for- 
midably, intelligent author almost 
succeeds in drawing out the sting 
from possible criticism of her book 
by inserting her own keen sting into 
it. Not quite, however, because it 
is not the admitted callowness of her 
early reviews (not quite as callow, 
incidentally, as her prefatory com- 
ment on them would lead one to be- 
lieve), but her current judgments 
that are apt to make drama critics 
question the soundness of her opin- 
ions. “The truth is,” she says, “that 
I simply do not respond to the play- 
wrights and popular actors that many 
other people find exciting,” and she 
proceeds to declare that “American 
playwrights, on the whole, cannot 
write.”” Miss McCarthy applies the 
charge to Williams, Miller and Odets, 
among others, and inevitably she does 
not spare O'Neill, “whose lack of 
verbal gift was a personal affliction 
that became a curse to the American 
stage.” 

European drama is:of course a dif- 
ferent world from “the cave-world of 
the American Schoo! of playwrights 

As for American performances, 
they are characterized by ‘‘the sound 
of breakage of installment plan fur- 
niture” and “the sound of heavy 
breathing“—especially in productions 
directed by Elia Kazan, “the whip- 
cracking ringmaster of brutes.”’ After 
this opening salvo, the author goes 
on to demolish such plays as A Street- 
ear Named Desire for its “painful 
falsity’ (Williams’ work has “a per- 
vading smell of careerism"”—this dec- 
laration appears in a review to a 
large extent neither accurate nor 
relevant) and Born Yesterday, ‘the 
smash-comedy that pimps for pro- 
gressivism.” 

After such wisdom what forgive- 
ness? None perhaps if a reviewer 
possessed the author’s insouciance in 
formulating judgments, or took as 
much pleasure in verbal slaughter as 
Miss McCarthy. But in the midst of 
questionable evaluations and analyses, 
one encounters so many brilliant per- 
ceptions that our gratification with 
the volume should greatly exceed our 
irritation. To count some of our bless- 
ings, I would cite the penetrating 


comments on The Iceman Cometh 
and O'Neill, The Wild Duck and Ib- 
sen, Love for Love, Love's.) Labour's 
Lost, The Doctor’s Dilemma (the 
Phoenix Theatre production that Miss 
McCarthy deplores) and Thornton 
Wilder's work. The just observations 
in this collection of dramatic essays 
may not outnumber the unjust or 
half-just ones, but they often go to 
the heart of some dramatic matter, 
and the stimulation they offer the 
wary individual is quite extraordinary. 

It would be indiscreet to recom- 
mend that Miss McCarthy take up 
play reviewing as a regular vocation; 
she doesn't like our theatre well 
enough to work for its salvation and 
to bear with it while trying to save 
it. But it is useful to hear her forth- 
right opinions that set down sound 
principles or imply them, as when she 
examines the structure of The Skin 
of Our Teeth and concludes that “the 
repetition is inevitable but not dra- 
matic,’ whereupon this assenting re- 
viewer is compelled to wonder how 
the play nevertheless managed to hold 
his interest; and when she designates 
the theatricalism of Wilder's piece as 
“fraudulent” or childish and naive, 
whereupon this still assenting re- 
viewer is compelled to wonder how 
the play managed to stir and move 
him. Indeed, it would be wise to 
authorize Miss McCarthy to write 
about the theatre whenever she 
wishes, and to extend to her the privi- 
lege of being as one-sided or wrong- 
headed as she can be. She is bound 
to be provocative, to help purge us of 
much nonsense and twaddle, to irri- 
tate us into thought—and to do so, 
moreover, with good writing. 

John Gassner 


The Belly Laugh Dissected 

A Century of English Farce by Leo 
Hughes. (Princeton University Press, 
307 pp., $5) 

In his preface Professor Hughes 
tells us that he has not attempted 
“to support any new or striking 
thesis."" He has been content merely 
to show how farce is involved “far 
more directly and intimately in the 
business of the theatre itself than 
any other dramatic form.” 

If these limits be accepted, then 
A Century of English Farce is a thor- 
ough job. In accordance with aca- 
demic tradition its first chapter, “A 
Problem of Definition,” deals with 
terms. The key to farce is shown to 
lie in its ability to set off “the non- 
reflective guffaw.” John Mason 
Brown, who is quoted on the matter, 
amplifies the point so: “Its business 
is to make us accept the impossible 
as possible, the deranged as normal, 
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The Works of the World’s 
Great Authors 
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The Opportunity of a Lifetime to Own Handsome, Luxuriously-Bound How is this amazing offer possible? First, 
Books Which You Will Treasure and Your Friends Will Envy because of the great 


demand for these 
volumes, a tremendous printing has been 



































































He" the opportunity you have been waiting 9. ROBERT BROWNING. The best known works of ordered—cutting costs to the bone. Also, 
f t yn strikingly beautiful volumes of the the poet loved the world o the immortal "et as ¢ F 
greatest authors of all time. You don’t have to “‘sac Piper of Hamelin the famous ‘‘Cavalier Tunes,”’ by ol ring these beautiful volumes 
rifice’” to own them. You don’t have to “‘serimp” ot and others DIRECT to the readers, many distribu 
ave. Because NOW you can collect—-AT AN AMAZ 10. STEVENSON. % adventurous novels, stories . | 1 1 | i 
INGLY LOW PRICE—the greatest set of books ever poems, Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyd tion costs Nave een Saved he savings 
esented to readers on these liberal terms Kidnapped, etc., etc., every one complete s are pass¢ d on to you! 
Picture these magnificent books in your own home ave HAWTHORNE, 2 Complete Novels and 37 tales 
Your family will deeply enjoy reading them. Your w the great Ameri author—Scarlet Letter us 
fiends Will Gdisiog than ahd Gare van far pescemins Of the Botan Gabien, MAIL THIS RESERVATION FORM TODAY! 
then Ye hildren ll gain undeniable advantage 12. SHAKESPEARE’S Poems, The Rape of Lucrece DON'T DELAY! 
by having them always at hand. You can’t afford t« Venus and Adonis, and ALL the sonne hat Shake 
n this opportun Take advantage at once of the speare a wrote! Works of passion, simplicity, and —_ _— —we —— 
FREE EXAMINATION OFFER described below exquisite beauty a Fa Se . ae = 
Here are the st celebrated authors in all’ the 13. DICKENS. A Christmas Carol and other heart RESERVATION CERTIFICATE 
world Twenty -f handsome volumes that bring into warming tales, dear t¢ ing and old, that vou wi 
mur hor n bindings of incomparable richness rene and reread 
the most fascinating, thrilling reading ever known The other one-volume editions now in preparation ' 
Sad Se wential Gauekante that Tiliew con atee wae nai, Wak. of Wick aunce Geen met paresis a Gewrietion am BLACK'S READERS SERVICE COMPANY 
an inkling of the sures these books hold !! 14. RIDER HAGGARD; 15 ONATHAN SWIFT Roslyn, L. I., New York G.W. 
1. KIPLING. «¢ plete novel, The Light That Failed, If WORLD'S GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES; 
and other exciting stories. 74 eveat bell en, 17. GILBERT and SULLIVAN; 18. LONGFELLOW: Plone reserve in my tame the books Usted 
neluding Gunga Din, Danny Deever, The Ballad of 1). LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE; 20 n your generous offer r ¢ this 
Kast and West. ¢ ORE creat z! big 2 BR gt T ADVEN zine. Send me at once e first book. The W 7 
2. HUGO. The master of French literature, 36 Con tE STORIES; 22. WORLD'S GREATEST RO of KIPLING enclose N¢ I 
plete Works, including Hunchback of Notre Dame, A MANCES; 23 BRET HARTE; 24. CELLINI; \ ANCH ‘~ om . i" : "| oa seen gs 
Women of the Streets, ete 25. CHEKRHOY aly $9 we Rca thee : “eee you 
3. TOLSTOI. breathless novels, stories: Anna and I will be entitled to 1 sere ; 
Karenina, Kreutzer Sonata, The Cossacks, Love, and HOW TO GET YOUR BOOKS beautifu v ee ; : 7 
many more Send no money! Just mail READERS" RESERVA press at the 
4. POE. 91 tak poems, essays of America’s greatest TION CERTIFICATE, entitling you to examine first ‘ 
writer! Annalx Lee, The Raven, The Gold Bu olume in the Giants of Literature’’ Library, Works 
Murders in the Rue Morgue The Pit and the of Kipling With it will come readers’ invoice for 
Pendulum $2.29 as full payment for this volume, plus few 
5. IBSEN. The famous William Archer translation cents mailing charges, and instructions on how tc 
oft daring plays. each absolutely complete, in get vour other beautiful volumes If not fully sat 
luding A Dk House s, Hedda Gabler, Peer isfied you may return any book; 





you may cancel 
Gynt and 


6 CONAN DOYLE. All the best of Sherlock Holmes 
The Sign of the Four, Red-Headed League, plus SEND NO MONEY 

many other works There are no other charges, and you need send no 

7. EMERSON. 112 Essays and poems Bio 


plus money Right now, without delay, send in your 
graphical Studie Conduct of Life, ete 


reservation at any time 















PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 














RESERVATION CERTIFICATE No “‘Deposit’’ in 
8. WILDE. The Future of Dorian Gray, Lady advance. First come, first served. DO IT NOW, be 
Windermere’s Fan, The Ballad of Reading Gaol, and fore you mislay this page! BLACK’S READERS 
many more 1 tales, poems, essays and plays in all SERVICE CO., Roslyn, L. I., New York 








MAIL RESERVATION FORM NOW! Cor on inis opportunity: 


OUT ON THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
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Just Published... 


A MANUAL FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
THEATRICAL ADMINISTRATION 
by 
Whitney R. Sponsler 
Only $1.50 Postpaid 


Complete details sent free 
on request. 











American Legitimate 
Theatre Service 


6000 Sunset Bivd., Dept. T-! 
Hollywood 28, California 








@ Are modern repertoires 
suffering from “hardening 
of the arteries’’? 

@ Which is more important, 
music or words? 

@Who are the really great 
singers, and why? 

@ Is televised opera hurting 
or helping attendance? 


ROBERT LAWRENCE, noted con- 
ductor, author, and quizmaster 
of the Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts, gives the answers to 
these fascinating questions in 
his remarkable new book, THE 
WORLD OF OPERA. One of the 
world’s foremost opera author- 
ities, he discusses everything 
from important problems (like 
contemporary composers, the 
role of critics, and opera finan- 
cing) to delightful sidelights 
(how a legendary primadonna’s 
career started on receipt of a 
well-placed pinch). It’s a 
sprightly, yetsympathetic, guide 
to the whole fabulous world of 
opera! With 16 pages of illus- 
trations. $3.50 





and silliness as a happy substitute for 
sense.”” The next chapter is “Struc- 
ture and Devices,” and a functional 
one it is. Such elements as chase, 
concealment and its variations in dis- 
guise or impersonation, repetition, 
physical action involved in tumbling 
or beatings or noise, ad libbing, and 
the like are taken up. 

Consideration of rival types of en- 
tertainment pantomime and _ bur- 
lesque, for example—is followed by 
an examination of the influence of 
Italian and French farceurs. Moliére, 
more commonly associated with the 
grand theatre, is herewith cited for 
his outstanding position in the halls 
of slapstick. Naming of names leads 
Professor Hughes to another chapter, 
this one about the famous performers 
and writers of his chosen country and 
century. Men and women like Pink- 
ethman and Kitty Clive, Garrick and 
Colley Cibber, Dryden and Aphra 
Behn, Gay and Henry Fielding are 
recalled in a variety of connections. 

Under the heading of “Fairs and 
Strollers” attention is drawn to the 
parallel between the repertory of the 
provinces and that of London. And 
in the section “Some Representative 
Farces,” Professor Hughes _ gives 
résumés of a number of favorites: 
The London Cuckolds, The Emperor 
of the Moon, Crispin Médecin, Walk- 
ing Statue, The Devil to Pay and The 
Lying Valet. 

In view of the amplitude: of his 
work, is it gracious to ask why the 
author did not step out of his histori- 
cal and descriptive framework, if but 
for a page or two, to trace the origin 
of farce? It would seem that he 
should have found occasion to speak 
of old rustic phallic mumming; and, 
older still, of ancient Lenaean or Sat- 
urnalian festivals of license; and, yet 
earlier, of anthropological rites of 
fertility, victory and, perhaps, immor- 
tality. Surely then Professor Hughes's 
century of farce would have found 


its place in the histrionic procession 
of the ages. 
Max Cosman 


A Drama Primer 

A Child’s Book of the Theatre by 
William M. (Maxton, 
31 pp., $.59) 

The publishers of this slim volume 
recognized a gap in the chronicles of 
the dramatic arts and have done 
something about filling it. Here is a 
capsule history of the theatre, simply 
written and colorfully illustrated, 
with a sharp eye toward entertaining 
while at the same time instructing 
the young reader (to age twelve). 
The book traces important develop- 
ments in stage production from its 
beginning in early Greece to the pres- 
ent day; attention is given as well 
to the actors, costumes, playwrights 
and plays typical of the major periods 

The book is intended to be more 
than sugar-coating. All the informa- 
tion it contains (for instance, the fact 
that the demon roles in the “miracle 
plays” of the Middle Ages were con- 
sidered prize parts) was double- 
checked for accuracy by a professor 
at the Yale School of Drama. 


Hutchinson. 


Pleasures of Paradox 

Playbook: Five Plays for a New 
Theatre. (New Directions, 298 pp., 
$3.75) 

Perhaps it is no accident that the 
latest renascence of off-Broadway 
theatre specializes in foreign plays 
and classics. For the New Directions 
press, in publishing five plays to dis- 
play the vitality of experimental the- 
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our new playwrights justify serious 
attention by readers and theatres 
everywhere. They approach the ideal 
which New Directions strives for in 
all its publications: emotion without 
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senumentality, seriousness without 
advocacy of any economic or religious 
panaceas, cultural breadth without 
display of esoteric learning. 

But many readers may again ask 
themselves why America has lagged 
behind Europe in producing anti- 
naturalistic dramas. Some examples 
have reached Broadway, of course, 
notably a few plays by Eugene O'Neill 
and Tennessee Williams. The dra- 
matic tradition of Pirandello and 
Cocteau has an appeal when it is 
brought to our theatres, yet seems 
curiously to resist being transplanted. 
What seems to be missing in our 
dramatists is not imagination or in- 
ventiveness or even wit; it is a love 
of paradox. More than love—it is the 
conviction that all the ideas worth 
expressing, the situations worth ex- 
ploring are essentially paradoxical. 
If ultimate truths are otherwise in- 
expressible, it follows logically that 
they can best be displayed by the 
tangential fits and starts of fantastic 
narratives. The result is a peculiarly 
modern form of allegory which jug- 
gles sportively with the ordinary con- 
cepts of time, space and personality. 

That we can rival the French 
masters of paradox, however, is par- 
ticularly evident in The Death of 
Odysseus, the one-act play by Lionel 
Abel with which this anthology 
opens. We hardly need to be told 
that Abel has translated comparable 
French works to recognize in him an 
American inheritor of a tradition now 
almost dominant in Europe. As he 
explores the legend of Odysseus’ death 
at the hands of his son, Telegonus, 
he avoids his predecessors’ tendency 
to sacrifice meaning to wit. And he 
achieves a profound irony in the way 
he presents the wily hero unable to 
escape a moral dilemma created by 
his talents for escaping moral di- 
lemmas. 

A. C. Scott's translation of the 
Japanese play by Kinoshita is the 
only play in the lot which explores 
an intensely emotional situation. The 
folk tale it dramatizes is intriguingly 
similar to Celtic legends of other- 
world women who are permitted to 
mate with mortals only until some 
specific injunction is disobeyed—in 
this instance, the husband is forbid- 
den ever to watch her at her weaving. 
The play has a fey quality, more- 
over, which even the Celts should 
envy. 

I. A. Richards’ A Leak in the Uni- 
verse is science fiction for intellec- 
tuals. His dramatization of various 
theories about the nature of matter 
is highly illuminating, especially the 
scenes concerned with Oriental con- 
ceptions of reality. Also he is suc- 


eessful in producing (when he needs 
to) poetry verging on incantation. 

The two full-length plays in the 
anthology best illustrate the organiz- 
ing power of paradoxes. Although 
the works are unlike in many ways, 
as are the talents of their authors, 
both contrast differing cultures or 
stages of culture. And they agree in 
sacrificing suspense, which requires 
consistent characterization, in order 
to multiply another sort of pleasure, 
the sort afforded by novel or surpris- 
ing plot developments. A synopsis of 
Robert Hivnor’s The Ticklish Acro- 
bat is hardly feasible, but the real or 
implied paradoxes to be met with at 
every turn (for example, the Oriental 
physician who denies that he is a 
healer: “I merely tailor the costume 
of death so it fits a little better.’’) 
all depend on a basic paradox that 
might be stated as, “The more one 
reaches out for life, the more it es- 
capes his grasp.” As for James Mer- 
rill’s The Immortal Husband, its 
underlying paradox was stated by 
the man who directed the play for 
the Artists’ Theatre: “. ... Fear of 
death is tantamount to fear of life.” 
Thus, instead of creating suspense or 
revealing personality, these play- 
wrights offer us cumulative glimpses 
of universal truths. What more 
should one ask? 

—Theodore A. Stroud 

(Professor Stroud is a member of the 
English department at Drake Uni- 
versity.) 
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Thumping Success 

My Fair Lady is steadily piling up 
an astounding fantastic 
achievements (what other show has 
ever had to announce in August that 
all tickets for the rest of the year 
had been sold?), but one of the most 
remarkable things about the musical 
is the frequency with which articles 


array ol 


under the by-line of the show’s press 


agent have appeared in the New 
York press. 
The 


Richard 


press agent 
Maney, something 
of a production himself. More often 
than any of the other theatrical tub- 
thumpers, Maney has succeeded in 
breaching the edict that press agents 
should be heard but not seen. Their 
exhilarating prose appears in 
the papers regularly, but the by-line 
decorating it is almost always that 
of the producer, 
other publicly recognized adjunct of 
the show the press agent is touting 
Practically never do they appear in 
public as authors themselves 


happens to be 
who is 


most 


star, director or 


This is not surprising since news- 
papers are not fond of 
readers the that 
open to an 
Maney, 


giving their 
their col- 
obviously 
however, 


idea 
umns - are 
biased viewpoint 
has reached a position of such emi- 
nence as an author with one of the 
Elizabethan 


tant that even the august New York 


ripest vocabularies ex- 


Times accepts an occasional piece 


signed by him about a show that he 


Making a point is Morton Da Costa, 


who staged Auntie Mame 


is publicizing. 
In the case of My Fair Lady, how- 
ever, his appearances have not been 
occasional. Normally, when a show 
is as big a hit as My Fair Lady, its 
producer, director and 
posers will suddenly 
authors of 


Stars, com- 


blossom into 
newspaper and 
magazine pieces. To a minor degree, 
the My Fair Lady crowd has. But 
the most by-liner connected 
with the musical has been Maney. 
He has accomplished the theatrical 
writer’s hat trick by appearing as 
an author in the Sunday amusement 
sections of both the Times and the 
Herald Tribune and in the Times 
Sunday magazine with articles on 
a single subject: the difficulty of 
getting tickets to My Fair Lady. 
And note that Maney is 
no fool. By harping on his 
subject, he provides a constant re- 
minder to his employers that the 
purpose of his employment is being 
Every possible ticket 
show is 


prolific 


active 


author 
single 


accomplished : 


to his client’s being sold. 


A-a-a-a-choo! 

The humaneness of 
in the theatre continues to grow by 
leaps and bounds. As any September 
sneezer will be quick to realize, an 
enormous forward taken 
this fall when Richard Torigi, a vic- 
tim of hay fever who sings the 
Weede role in The Most 


the employer 


step was 


tobert 


for the new 


Broadway season. The star, Rosalind Russell, is flanked by Joyce Lear (left) 
and Marian Winters, other members of the large cast for this play. 


Happy Fella at two weekly matinées, 
Was given a three-week “hay 


leave of absence” 


fever 
in September 


tecognition of hay fever as an 
uncontrollable impediment to artis- 
tic projection in the 
been a 


rather 


theatre has 
coming. It is 
that the first 
producer to recognize the need for 
a “ragweed leave” 


time 
appropriate 


long 


should be named 


. Bloomgarden 


Obstacle Course 


Now that Marilyn Monroe has 


won critical acclaim for her acting 
in the film version of Bus Stop, we 


find ourselves worrying about poor 
Jayne Mansfield. Miss Mansfield has 
herself during the 
her efforts to outstrip 
Miss Monroe as a symbol of woman- 
hood rampant. But now, just as she 
seems to 


given greatly of 
last year in 


have 
equaling, if not 
lustrious forebear, it turns out that 
there are more 


reached a point of 


surpassing, her il- 


obstacles to the 
course than she had foreseen. A bil- 
lowing bosom and a wiggling walk 
are no longer enough. Now you have 
to act, too, to keep pace with prog- 
ress 

Well, we are glad to see that Miss 
Mansfield give up easily 
She is continuing to pursue her own 
personal grail. She is now back in 
Hollywood where, for all we know, 
she may be acting furiously. As she 
was leaving New York and Will Suc- 
cess Spoil Rock Hunter?, she made 
a point ofl 


does not 


setting herself in a new 
focus 
“I’m 


peal 


refusing all requests to ap- 
and have my picture taken at 
public functions,” she said. 

“Well, I'm refusing 
anyway, a good many,” 


nearly all; 
she said. 
“I couldn’ refuse all publicity re- 


quests,” she said. 


The next step in Miss Mansfield’s 
program of Keeping Up With Mari- 
lyn may be a little difficult. It in- 
rushing to all the opposite 
poles that a cheesecake queen could 
rush to, and Miss Monroe managed 
to corner most of them in the course 
of her mad dash. It won't do for 
Miss Mansfield to start slinking 
around the Actors Studio. It won't 
do for her to talk longingly about 
playing in The Brothers Karamazov. 
It won't do for her to marry Arthur 
Miller at while Miss 
Monroe is married to him and our 
present bigamy laws still hold. She 
could, of course, turn up at the 
American Shakespeare Festival Acad- 
emy. She might express interest in 
Medea. And she might marry 
nessee Williams 


volves 


least, not 


Ten- 





IMPACT 


But 
tive, 


this 
and 


would simply be 
while imitation in 
early, or physical, stage of 
Mansfield’s battle quite 
factory, it just won't do any 


Imita- 
the 
Miss 
was satis- 
longer. 
Anyway, there is no way of guaran- 
teeing Miss 
the fascinating 
to Miss 


Mansfield’s success with 

that 
The 
best, of all 


addenda cling 
trail 
like 
have attached themselves 
the British 
Corporation's — invita- 
to play 
Lysistrata. It 
the 
commonplace by 


Monroe's gratui- 
tous fillip that we 
those that 


to Miss 


Broadcasting 


Monroe, was 


tion for her the title role in 
appeals to us not so 
much for which is a 
but for the 
interpretation which was to be given 
the classic Greek comedy. 

The B.B.C. 


casting, 
now, 


would have 
Lysistrata ‘a sort of mixed-up Amer- 
kid,” and the Spartans would 

deep-South while 
the Athenians spoke 


version 


ican 
speak American 
“in, er, normal 
American, shall we say.” 

In a setup like that, Miss Monroe's 
mixed-up American kid ought to feel 


right at home. 


Classic Origin 

As we hear announcements of 
plans to set to music one improbable 
literary another, we 


property after 


sometimes wonder if nobody can 
think up an original idea for a mus- 
ical these days. Perhaps our produc- 
ers are simply afraid to admit that 
the book for a the fig- 
ment of some unknown’s mind rather 
than a literary classic 


W hy, for 


musical is 


instance, has the Play- 


Too Late the Phalarope, one of 


tries on Broadway, involves this quartet in principal 
From left to right: Alan Napier, Barry Sulli- 


roles 
van (who is 
Barrett. 


starred), Finlay 


the early-season en- 


Currie and 


Wrights’ gone to all the 
buying Vicki Baum’s 
Grand Hotel for musicalization? Bert 
Lahr, the star of the show, has been 
assigned to the role played on the 
Sam _ Jaffe, the 
Lionel Barrymore. On 
and (and in the 
this role was that of a dying 
But in the musical Mr 
Lahr will portray a scullery worker. 


Company 
trouble of 


stage by and on 
screen by 
both stage screen 
novel) 


consumptive 


The leading feminine role, originally 
ballet 
changed to an American screen star 
The locale been changed from 
Berlin in 1930 to Rome today. Miss 
Baum may recognize the color of the 
being paid for the 
privilege of transferring her novel 
to the musical stage, but 
apt to recognize much of 
itself 


i Russian dancer, has been 


has 


money she is 
she’s not 


the novel 


Pumpkin Plot 


Rodgers and Hammerstein, whose 
efforts 
those that were completely original, 
taking no chances in breaking 
into a medium that has never 
duced a yet: the 

written specifically for 
The lack of 


few tries at 


least successful have been 
are 
pro- 
musical 

televi- 


televi- 


success 
show 
sion success of 
sion’s musicals may be 
the 
television opera, Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s Amahl and the Night 
which is 


event. R 


measured against notable suc- 


cess of a 


now an annual 

and H. 
contracted to write an original nine- 
ty-minute TV musical, which the Co- 
lumbia System will 
probably offer in February. In mov- 


Visitors, 


television 


Broadcasting 


Director Guy 
model of the set 


Laurinda 


have 


Thomajan of 
for the Norman Vane play. The four cast 
members looking on are 
Langton, Linda Darnell and Peter Votrian 


field that has 


graveyard for all their predecessors, 


ing into a proved a 
at what 
with 
Liliom, Tales of 


Anna and the 


they are cocking a wary eye 


able to do Green 
Lilacs, 


the South Pacific 


they were 
Grow the 
and 
King of Siam. No originals for them 
They 


able 


are bolstering their own not- 


talents with one of the most 
indestructible time, 
Cinderella And the beauty of it is 
that you don’t have to buy the mus- 


Sing 


classics of all 


ical rights from anybody hey 


for the public domain 


Step Saver 
The open the 
most apt symbol that comes to mind 


window is about 
for the teaching profession, since it 


is the teacher’s aim to open win- 
and 
fresh air to sweep down 
the mind. How- 
ever, teachers are more likely to be 
memorialized-——if at all 


buildings, 


dow’s, to present varied views 
to allow 
musty hallways of 
by plaques, 


rooms, chairs or collec- 


tions of windows 


their quips, not 

At the University of California at 
Los Angeles the window has finally 
come into its own as a teacher's me- 
The is Kenneth 
Macgowan, the 
theatre readers 
of THEATRE 
window 
UCLA this summer on 


of Macgowan’'s 


morial. memorialee 


whose writings on 
known to 

The 
dedicated at 
the 
retirement at 


well 
ARTS 
officially 


are 
Macgowan 
was 
occasion 
sixty- 
seven after teaching the theatre arts 


there for eight years. 


He has been remembered with a 


window vecause he used it as a nor- 


Harbor Lights points to a scale 


(left to right): Robert Alda, Paul 
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mal means of exit from his ground- 
floor office, a habit which he believes 
saved him one hundred miles of 
walking between classrooms and 
parking lots. At the instigation of 
his colleagues, the window has been 
identified in gold letters as “The 
Kenneth Macgowan Window.” Be- 
neath the sill, a plaque reads, 
“Through this window passed Ken- 
neth Macgowan, respected scholar, 
devoted teacher, cordial colleague.” 

The verb tense on the plaque has 
turned out to be slightly inaccurate. 
Macgowan is still going through it, 
for he is continuing to teach on a 
half-time basis while he spends the 
rest of his time finishing a book on 
the history of the movies. 


Foreign Intrigue 

The choicest silver lining we have 
heard of in some time has _ been 
turned up by our Rhode Island spy, 
who corresponds with us by delin- 
quent courier. 

A summer theatre operator in our 
spy’s territory, noting that he did his 
best business in 1955 with Menasha 
Skulnik, decided that the smart 
move for 1956 would be to engage 
another star of the Yiddish theatre. 
The star he obtained was Molly 
Picon, and the operator was glowing 
in happy anticipation of glittering 
returns until he stopped in at a dress 
rehearsal a few hours before the 
show was scheduled to open. Then 
he found that Fablundgete Honey- 
moon was not, like the Skulnik show, 
in English, but in Yiddish. 

Since it was too late to cancel, 
substitute or do any of the other 
things that came readily to the 
operator’s mind, Miss Picon’s show 
went on as was. The critics could 
not understand it and therefore could 
not justifiably pan it. Consequently 
it received no bad notices, and it 
ended up playing to a_ substantial 
profit. The theatre operator is now 
looking over the Yiddish theatre for 
prospects for his 1957 season. 


Theatre Quotebook 

LEE STRASBERG of Actors 
Studio, replying to Orson Welles’s 
contention that an actor shouldn't 
have “ideas”: “I cannot believe that 
in the fear of being an egghead it is 
necessary for the actor to go to the 
extreme of becoming a muddlehead.” 

ORSON BEAN on the origin of 
comedians: “You have to _ learn 
something first and then work the 
comedy into it. You can’t just get 
up one morning and say, ‘Im a 
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comedian.’ ” 

AUDREY HEPBURN: “Only peo- 
ple who are absolutely definite suc- 
ceed.” 

ARTHUR MILLER, replying to a 
reporter who asked, “How do you 
see Miss Monroe?”: “Through two 
eyes. She’s the most unique person 
I ever met.” 

HENRY FONDA on acting: “It 
should look effortless. It shouldn't 
look like acting. But if it actually 
is effortless, there is something 
wrong somewhere. It’s hard work. 
If you’re worth your salt as an actor, 
you can’t let yourself get mechan- 
ized, no matter how many times you 
play the same role.” 


SEAN O'CASEY, a _ playwright 
who has missed one of his rare op- 
portunities of having a play pro- 
duced on Broadway this season 
because—according to the director of 
the proposed production—it was sug- 
gested that the dramatist was a 
Communist: “I am a Shelleyan 
Communist and a Dickensian one 
and a Byronic one and a Miltonian 
one and Whitmanian one and one 
like all those who thought big and 
beautifully and who cared for others, 
as I am a Marxian one, too.” 

T. C. JONES, a performer in New 
Faces of ’56 who has returned female 
impersonation to some of the stature 
it once had, discussing his special 
field: “It’s a true art and I think 
there’s a place for it in the theatre. 
It’s an art, however, only on the 
premise that the audience believes 


you’re a woman. The whole approach 
of one sex to a sex different from 
what you are makes it an art.” 


GROUCHO MARX: “Boy, if I'd 
only known thirty years ago that I'd 
have money. All those hotels I 
Stayed in with the bath down the 
hall. . . . All those halls. . . . It's 
taught me a lesson, though. If I’m 
ever born again, so help me, I'll 
spend it as fast as I get it.” 

MARIO LANZA: “I spend 99.99% 
of my time in a romantic mood. 
That accounts for my high notes.” 


DANIEL MANN: “Temperament 
is nothing but bad breeding. For all 
I care, a player may have tantrums 


at home, but when he comes to the 
studio he’s there to work.” 


MICHAEL CURTIZ, the Holly- 
wood columnists’ successor to Sam- 
uel Goldwyn: “I'll admit I’m wrong 
if you'll admit I’m right.” 


MARILYN MONROE, responding 
to a questioner who wanted to know 
if she is really learning to act: 
“Well, I hope so! I get tired of ac- 
tors and actresses who don’t vary, 
and I guess we all do; and I’m try- 
ing to give people their money's 
worth.” 


NANCY KELLY: “I get my great- 
est joy in the creativity of a re- 
hearsal, building a role, seeing it in 
its entirety, gradually molding it 
into a finished work. Perhaps that’s 
why I love the legitimate theatre so 
much more than the movies.” 
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Backstage at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre in 
New York, Noel Coward recently greeted 
some of the New Faces of '56. Left to right: 
Amru Sani of Bombay, Inga Swenson of Swe- 
den, Maggie Smith of London, Coward, Su- 
zanne Bernard of Paris, Franca Baldwin of 
Italy, and Dana Sosa of Puerto Rico. 


“DEAR NOEL” ON 
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Love and Mbarria $6 


BY WARD MOREHOUSE 


Noel Coward, in his mid-fifties, is a sentimentalist (incurable) , a conversationalist 
(brilliant), a playwright, composer, lyricist, director, actor, singer, raconteur, and 
world-traveler, and a man of fantastic success for thirty-odd years. He has writt_n 
from forty to fifty plays, and he’s done the words and music for eight hundred songs. 
He’s a familiar figure in London and New York, in Port Said and Cape Town, in 
Bangkok and Rangoon, but until now he’s been merely a legend to people in Wichita 
and Cedar Rapids and Sacramento and Rutland, Vermont. 

Something has happened, however. Television has brought the world-famous 
Noel into American homes. Three television spectaculars—one with Mary Martin, 
another with his own Blithe Spirit, and the third with his play This Happy Breed— 
have put his expressive eyebrows, his delayed and quivering smile, his convulsive 
laughter upon screens in millions of living rooms of our land. The theatre, in which 
Noel has been appearing since his precocious boyhood, never took him to the Ameri- 
can cross-roads. But the extraordinary medium called television has done just that. 

In many of his plays—Private Lives and Design for Living and Blithe Spirit, and 
the short pieces written for the Tonight at 8:30 series—Noel, with his cruel-lipped wit, 
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Coward is one of a host of stars on display in producer Michael Todd's film version of Jules Verne’s Around 
the World in 80 Days. Player and producer are pictured on a London sound stage where some of the sequences 


were made. Coward’s role is that of the manager of an employment agency in London 


his impish malice and his darting twists of speech, has been rough on the institution of mar- 
riage. He has been witheringly cynical in his considerations and examinations of the bonds of 
matrimony. But in the TV presentation of This Happy Breed, his recital of the small crises in 
the life of a simple English family over a period of twenty years, TV watchers from coast to 
eoast became aware of a new side of the theatre’s Jack-of-practically-everything. In his play- 
ing as the head of a middle-class household, he has a talk with his son just before the boy’s 
marriage, and he says, very quietly: “Son, just put your wife first always. Remember that 
and you won’t have no trouble.” It is this play, presenting a deep understanding of the strife 
and the tears, the strains and the bickering, the joys and the triumphs of his English family, 
that reveals Noel breaking away from mockery and banter, turning his back upon the flip- 
ancy that somehow has been inevitable in most of his songs and his plays for thirty years. 
This Happy Breed and the earlier Cavalcade bring out depth and seriousness in Noel Coward 


Such qualities are immediately apparent when you now talk with him on the subject of 
love and marriage. 


“Speaking as a bachelor, and as an author, loving is more important than being in love,” 
he says. “If one can grow out of the other, you’re all right. Sometimes it does, sometimes it 
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doesn’t. When it does you’re in for a long run. As for myself, I’ve sometimes thought of 
marrying—and then I’ve thought again. I have the feeling that I’m much, much too selfish 
to be married. I must have a certain amount of solitude so that I can do my work. Therefore 
I must live alone. It’s the only way that I can work. I love my dear friends around me, but 
I must live by myself. 

“If I were one who ever had the capacity or fhe inclination, for falling hopelessly in love, 
to the point of catastrophe, it would have taken too much of my time. I wouldn’t have been 
able to do all the work I have done. When you get around to considering my output, if you 
ever do, I believe that you will be compelled to admit that it hasn’t been scanty in total vol- 
ume. Not all of the prose has been deathless, not all of the songs immortal, but perhaps even 
many of my dear detractors will say that some of my stuff has been better than fair. 
Man and boy, I’ve worked at my trade, which has been the theatre since those bewitchingly 
tender years.” — 

Noel gives as his reason for the high divorce rate the fact that so many people marry too 
quickly. “And for the wrong reason,” he says. “So many people marry for love, when loving 
is much more important. Loving is less likely to die overnight. I’ve loved many people. I cer- 
tainly loved Gertrude Lawrence. And Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. I see them all the 
time. Alfred recently gave, me a cooking lesson, and it lasted for four hours. I suspect that 
Lynn and Alfred are the happiest married couple I know. Certainly they’re the happiest cele- 
brated married people. 

“I’m always grateful for the fact that I do keep my old friends. I haven’t lost any except 
through death, as in the case of the magnificent Gertie Lawrence. Look at Norah Howard, 
who was with me in the television presentation of This Happy Breed. Norah and I were first 
together ages ago in London in Charley’s Aunt. The years have taken a fearful toll upon me, 
but not upon Norah. And there’s Edna Best, who payed the wife in This Happy Breed, and 
played it so beautifully. Edna and I were in The Constant Nymph in London in the 1920’s. 

Turn to the subjects of women in general and American women in particular, and you 
get Noel’s answers in his clipped and laconic fashion: “I find a less beautiful woman with a 
sense of humor much more attractive than a more gorgeous, unhumorous girl. I think that the 
most attractive age for a woman is middle age. Maybe that’s because I’m middle-aged my- 
self. It’s quite odd, but there are few, very few, women in the world who would ever dream 
that they haven’t got sex appeal. As a matter of fact some of the most extraordinarily unlikely 
women do have it. I’m enchanted with American women. Always have been. A very beauti- 
ful American woman is a rarity, but so is a very beautiful English woman, for that matter. I 
must say that American women are wonderfully well groomed. They pay attention to their 
hands and nails. They’re shiningly clean.” 

Noel Coward, in his about-the-world wanderings, has made a circuit of the globe. He 
has done the swing around Latin America and has been to all of its important cities. He 
knows the hotels, good and bad, of South Africa, and also the cocktail lounges. It’s not a whim 
on his part to give up England as a place of residence and take up life in the Caribbean. He’s 
glib, as always, in giving his reasons for the drastic change, but he insists that his reasons are 
sound. 

“I’m certainly not leaving England,” he tells you. “I shall always be going back to Eng- 
land, taxes or no taxes. In establishing myself in Bermuda and in Jamaica, I’m merely moving 
to British colonies. I’ve made the switch to Bermuda from London and Kent because I just 
couldn’t afford to live in Britain and also in the Caribbean. I work better in Bermuda and 
in Jamaica.” 

There’s the matter of taxes. Many of Noel’s friends say that his withdrawal from England 
has been primarily a business move, to escape the high taxes. In mid-May, when the liner 
Liberté docked at Plymouth, he refused to set foot on his native soil because he said that by 
so doing, such a step would have cost him $70,000. 

“I’m now preparing for my old age, and my aim in the next few years is to accumulate 
enough to live happily,” he tells you. “It will be hard work, but I can do the work far better 
in the Caribbean than I could in London or in Kent. Eighteen months ago I found myself 
overdrawn at the bank, and something has to be done about such a situation. If there are less 
taxes in Bermuda, that’s fine. But it’s also a fact that there I get up early. I have no tele- 
phone and I love the climate. Jamaica is blissful and peaceful; I (continued on page 84) 
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the people’s playwright. . . 
A Chat With Terence Rattigan 


Terence Rattigan, the eminently successful Lon- 
don playwright, is doubly represented in the cur- 
rent Broadway season. He is author of Separate 
Tables, presented by Producers’ Theatre in associ- 
ation with Hecht-Lancaster Productions at the 
Music Box, and The Sleeping Prince, tenant of the 
Coronet Theatre under the auspices of Producers’ 
Theatre and Gilbert Miller. Both productions 
were London hits. Separate Tables played the 
West End for nearly two years and was sold to 
Hollywood’s Hecht-Lancaster for a princely sum. 
Marilyn Monroe Productions recently made a film 
version of The Sleeping Prince during which 
period Rattigan was fond of saying, “Miss Monroe 
is now my employer.” 

Rattigan has been writing for the theatre and 
the motion-picture industry with inordinate con- 
sistency and success—twelve plays and fifteen 
films. Six of his stage works scored an aggregate 
4.580 performances in London alone. Assaying 
Rattigan’s instinct for popular drama, one West 
End critic said, “He chooses lost and confused 
people who are afraid of life. And in the last act 
he reclaims them triumphantly through the sym- 
pathy of their neighbors. He makes them feel they 
belong to the human race.” 

The interview which follows took place in Rat- 
tigan’s London flat in Eaton Square. 


It is rare for a playwright to have two works 
concurrent on Broadway. How does it feel, and 
how long did it take to achieve this? 

Let me answer the second question first. I began 
playwriting at the age of eleven and have the 
manuscript to prove it—a somewhat unwieldy 
masterpiece with a prologue set in a 1925 English 
drawing room, and a dream sequence in the 
Roman palace of the Borgias in 1489. At the time, 
I admitted to some qualms about its historical 
accuracy, but I had decided on no less a cast than 
Marie Tempest, Noel Coward, Gladys Cooper, 
Isobel Elsom and Godfrey Tearle. This predilec- 
tion for star casts seems to have stayed with me. 
I am as delighted that both Separate Tables and 
The Sleeping Prince are being played on Broad- 
way at the same time, as by the fact that Eric 
Portman and Margaret Leighton are in the first, 
and Barbara Bel Geddes and Michael Redgrave 


are in the latter. It is exactly twenty years ago 
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by Barry Hyams 


that my first play, French Without Tears, was 
produced. My late father had been Acting High 
Commissioner in Turkey, and I was intended for 
the diplomatic service after schooling at Harrow 
and Oxford; but I suppose the Borgias haunted 
me. I collaborated with a friend on a play we 
called First Episode. Upon its production, I am 
afraid I was lost to diplomacy forever. I left 
Oxford and wrote five plays in two years, one of 
which, French Without Tears, encouraged me by 
its success. The next three years were spent 
chasing Nazi submarines off West Africa and 
ferrying PBY’s from Canada to England. By the 
time the forties were over, however, I was dedi- 
cated to a sedentary. life in front of the typewriter 
and had written While the Sun Shines, O Mistress 
Mine, The Winslow Boy and The Browning Ver- 
sion. I reside in London, but I do my work at my 
country home in Sunnydale near Ascot. With 
Father gone, my mother lives there the year 
round. Another reason I am so glad there are 
two plays on Broadway at once is that Mother 
could not otherwise justify to herself a trip to 
New York. She hasn’t been there since 1939. 


How do you select the subject of a play? 

Subject matter stems from people. If people are 
interesting, their characters colorful with lights 
and shadows playing in their emotional corners, 
then exploring them becomes an adventure in 
drama. Having discovered my cast, I visualize 
them in surroundings, sometimes strange and 
piquant, at other times familiar and even nonde- 
script. In that way the people at times contrast 
their backgrounds, and at other times the environ- 
ment highlights the people. Thus in French With- 
out Tears the foibles of young men at diplomatic 
school were made even more outrageous by set- 
ting them off against the French Riviera. In The 
Winslow Boy the drama of injustice and a little 
man’s dedication to setting things right seemed to 
have more pathos and validity just because it in- 
volved an inconsequential individual. In The 
Final Test, my first television play which later 
became a film, I told the story of a sports hero 
who was as intolerant of his poet son as the latter 
was disinterested in his parent’s preoccupation. 
Selecting cricket, England’s national sport, for the 
background only served to bring the comic conflict 
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into glaring relief. I was surprised and gratified 
when the London Times saw fit to say, “Mr. Ratti- 
gan even contrives to make his subject yield a 
little dissertation on creative and noncreative ar- 
tists.” The same applies to Separate Tables and 
The Sleeping Prince. If a character affects me, 
traps my attention and will not release me, then 
I have to give him his liberty on stage in order 
for me to be liberated. 


Isn’t this paradoxical with your essay “Con- 
cerning the Play of Ideas?” 

Not at all. About six years ago I made some 
public remarks about “The Play of Ideas.” It was 
tantamount to kicking a hornets’ nest. I may have 
been stung for my trouble, but it neither impaired 
my health nor my humor. I have developed an 
immunity to the venom and maintain my original 
position, perhaps less pugnaciously, but not less 


emphatically. I still believe the best plays are 
about people, not things. No one seems to have 
been able to disprove the simple fact that the best 
plays do have a strong story line and lively char- 


‘acters. Lately another malaise has upset the the- 


atre: the vogue—in England as well as in America 
—for the “ill-made play.” The “well-made play” 
has become a term of abuse; we are still reacting 
against Arthur Wing Pinero and John Galsworthy 
and the beams, nails and mortising that were so 
obvious in their dramaturgy. Tennessee Williams 
and Arthur Miller make their plays well, but they 
have concealed the architecture skillfully. Much 
critical writing to the contrary, Chekhov’s are the 
best-made plays. Once when I reminded Aunt 
Edna that she considered “dear Mr. Chekhov” a 
morbid, introspective, Russian bore, she froze me 
with the retort, “I think you are confusing me 
with your Great-Aunt Edna.” 


Who is Aunt Edna? 

She is the universal middle-class playgoer. She 
has not much discrimination, but she knows what 
she likes. When she is not sitting at my elbow as 
I write, she plays bridge rather well, goes to 
church on Sundays and is a hopeless low-brow, 
but she does understand ideas more readily than 
is supposed. Aunt Edna has existed for more than 
two thousand years; Shakespeare and Sophocles 
had to satisfy her, too. Although she makes the 
most grievous mistakes, her taste is generally ex- 
cellent. Her opinion sides with the scholars. She 
won't go to All’s Well That Ends Well; she will 
go to Hamlet. Audiences’ taste is better than peo- 
ple think. There is no such thing as a forgotten 
masterpiece in dramatic literature. Sooner or later 
Aunt Edna catches up with it. She immediately 
telephones her friend. “Dear, have you seen... ?” 
Don’t jump to the conclusion that Auntie doesn’t 
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Who is Aunt Edna? 


think. I took her to see Waiting for Godot last 
year. When I saw her home, I remarked, “I think 
the critics said you would not like it a bit.” To 
which she replied, “That just shows you how 
little they know about me. They always tell me 
what play I am going to like and what play I am 
going to dislike, and they are nearly always 
wrong. I don’t know why, but they seem to think 
I am some kind of cretin. Anyway, in this case 
they were quite wrong. I enjoyed my evening 
very much indeed.” I told her I was glad she liked 
the play and she snapped, “I didn’t say I liked the 
play; I said I enjoyed the evening. There is a big 
difference. How could I like the play seeing that 
Mr. Beckett plainly hates me so much that he 
refused point-blank to give me a play at all? 
I wonder why he hates me so much?” And when 
I said good night, she added, “If you meet Mr. 
Beckett, tell him to come and have tea with me 
sometime. I think I could do him a lot of good.” 


Does Aunt Edna account for your success? 

I put it all down to Aunt Edna. I write for her— 
the average middle-aged, disengaged, intelligent 
woman. Write for her and you cannot fail. She 
will be listened to—she always is; and for those 
who feel that all the problems of the modern the- 
atre might be solved by her liquidation, let me 
remind them that she is immortal. Sometimes she 
gets impatient with the theatre and threatens to 
stop going to the theatre at all, but she is by no 
means a vindictive old lady. She enjoys a little 
teasing and even some bullying at times. Seriously 
though a playwright must be audience-conscious, 
not for an audience, but he must have a split 
mind and be his own audience. A novelist can 
lose his reader for a few pages; a playwright never 


dares lose his audience. In point of fact, I like 


to please myself. I am Aunt Edna. 
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The motion-picture studios, in the prime of their 
youth and middle age, had reams and reams of paper 
printed with music staves, bar lines and names of 
instruments for the convenience of music arrangers, 
who duly and dutifully stippled in black notes and 
sharps and flats by the thousand. A small deck of 
these broad sheets lies on my desk. The backs of 
the sheets are blank, but not for long, because I’ve 
been asked to tell a few tales about what I’ve seen 
of the theatre, and I’ve seen an awful lot. 

Orchestrators, music arrangers—or whatever they 
are called in your community—are a misunderstood 
lot. In fact it’s quite fashionable for the gay vodka 
drinkers to go around nodding wisely and saying 
such things as ‘What would Jerome Kern have been 
without Frank Saddler?” or “What would Richard 
Rodgers do without you?” After some study it seems 
pretty obvious what the answers to these questions 
are: Kern would have been Kern, and Rodgers 
would get in touch with another arranger. That’s 
really about all there is to it, although of course 
somebody with considerable equipment has to do the 
job of translating piano improvisations into theatre 
music. 

The well-meaning vodka drinkers are doing as 
good a bit of misunderstanding as anybody since 
they are missing the whole point. Nor is the whole 
point so easy to hit, especially in a one-sided dis- 
cussion like this. Slowly, however, and painstakingly, 
let us sing the following in unison: - No combination 
of orchestral instruments can change the quality of 
a tune. 

There'll be arguments against this pronouncement. 
Don’t listen. Go back rather to a musical play that 
was produced in New York a few months before The 
King and I. In this musical play was a long and quite 
delightful dance number for which one small strain 
of music was developed into a 129-page orchestral 
score, with variety of moods, high climaxes and many 
tender and moving moments. All the time that a 
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hundred back-slappers were saying that the orches- 
trations were responsible for such a great measure of 
the success of The King and I, I waited for one per- 
son to speak of the ballet in the other show—in every 
way a richer and more gifted job than was needed 
for The King. No one spoke. The show was a failure. 
The tune, it must be said, was good, so maybe we’d 
better find a better word than “tune” for the pro- 
nouncement above. 

This will complicate things, but the tunes of a 
show are as much slave to the whole show as the 
orchestrations are to the tunes. And maybe we are 
accidentally getting at some of the reason for mis- 
understanding the arranger. Maybe the whole ques- 
tion of success or failure in show business is beyond 
understanding. Many think so. 

If you can spare a half minute for a bit of auto- 
biography, it may be a good idea. My youth was 
spent farming, playing baseball, and eating, sleeping 
and dreaming Johann Sebastian Bach, Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart and Ludwig van Beethoven. It 
does no good to repeat over and over that these 
gentlemen also wrote music for money. It is beyond 
my grasp; I cannot develop the slightest desire to be 
a commercial song writer. It must be fascinating to 
enter the open market with a melody and see it 
sweep the country and pile up the dough, but some- 
how the lure has never touched me. The whole 
parade of hit parades is a big anticlimax to my ears, 
and if it’s a pose there’s nothing I can do about it. 
Song writers know this about me, and forgive the 
“snobbisme”—even enjoy it a little, I suspect. At 
least it removes all chance of my being jealous of 
them, or playing favorites. To me they are all great, 
and their talents fill me with awe and wonder—but 
not with envy. 

This is told you in the hope that at least one music 
arranger will be fully understood in the stories that 
follow. 

1921: (These dates are all from memory, so don’t 
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FROM THE NOTES 
OF A 
MUSIC ARRANGER 


Robert Russell Bennett is best known to theatregoers for his 
work for the Broadway musical stage, some of which he 
describes in the accompanying article. But he is also familiar 


to operatic, concert and chamber music audiences 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


call the research department.) Sitting with a friend 
at the New Amsterdam Theatre, and hearing the first 
three chords of “A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody,” 
I turned to him in shocked surprise and said, “Hea- 
vens! Can you still do those dominant sevenths and 
get away with it?” 

P.S. The same chords have been paying the rent 
for me ever since. 

1927: Show Boat was playing its second week on 
this earth when a telegram asked me to rejoin the 
troupe in Pittsburgh. Some new music to arrange. 
Jerome Kern had a suite at the hotel, and I checked 
in to find the sitting-room door shut and the piano 
going for all it was worth. One musical phrase was 
being repeated and repeated until it sounded like a 
broken record. This went on for a good hour before 
the door burst open, and there was Kern beaming 
with pleasure, his coat sleeves rolled up as usual. 
He had a new melody, and somehow he knew how 
good it was. 

Oscar Hammerstein wrote the words rather quick- 
ly, but naturally had to do a little clowning. He sent 
a bellboy in from his suite with the lyric on a silver 
tray—and it was all full of words that Kern hated, 
especially the word “cupid.” Jerry laughed and 
phoned Oscar to tell him there was one comma 
missing in the third line. Only at this point did I 
realize the whole thing was phony. A few minutes 
later came the real words: “Why Do I Love 
, (as 

The music copyists and I worked through the night 
on it, and it was quite a long routine. One refrain 
takes two and a half to four hours to score and copy, 
and four or five refrains for matinée the next day 
will give you a bit of unhappy arithmetic. The num- 
ber went into the matinée without orchestra re- 
hearsal. I stood in the back of the theatre and bit 
my fingernails, but Kern lost his nerve and went to 
the movies. So we gave him a bad time all through 
dinner by refusing to tell him whether the audience 
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liked it or not. 
They did. 


1923: Vincent Youmans may have been the most 
talented of all our tune writers; he may also have 
been the most naive (not excluding Gershwin, for 
whom the word seems to have been reserved). In 
a show for Arthur Hammerstein we had four cellos 
in the orchestra, which was conducted by Herbert 
Stothart. Youmans, Stothart and Hammerstein were 
discussing a dance routine wherein the orchestra 
leapt rather frantically from key to key. Arthur, 
whose ears were conservative, was worrying for fear 
we were getting too ambitious for his public. After 
some talk between Arthur and Herbert a light sud- 
denly came over Vincent’s face. “Tell you what you 
do,” he beamed. “Put it in the cellos.” Never have 
I seen a more incredulous face than Arthur Ham- 
merstein’s. “Are you writing music for me, and 
don’t know any more than that?” he boomed. “Get 
out of here, and stay out!” 


1935: Robert Simon and I wrote a three-act opera 
called Maria Malibran. It had a fairly successful first 
performance at which George Gershwin was in the 
audience. What the occasion was I forget, but George 
was giving a party at his house that night and some 
of us went to it. He met me at the door with a big 
smile and the following note about my opera: “Russ, 
you’ve gone far with what you had.” 

On second thought maybe Gershwin did deserve 
the title of most naive. There never was a trace of 
malice in the fellow, but “Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings .. .” 


1935: “Just One of Those Things” was just one of 
those things for me. If memory serves, we were in 
Boston with Jubilee—music by Cole Porter. We 
may have staged the number in New York before 
leaving, but it hadn’t been arranged for the orche ‘ra 
and it had to be done in one night. It didn’t look so 
very difficult; in fact it (continued on page 88) 
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The Lyceum, New York 

How many playgoers who recently visited the 
Lyceum Theatre on West 45th Street are aware of 
the fact that (with the demolition of the famous 
Empire Theatre) they were seated in the oldest 
playhouse now standing that never succumbed to 
the allure of the cinema or television? With the 
1956-57 season the Lyceum enters upon its fifty-third 
year—a long, long time in the life of a legitimate 
playhouse. 

Erected and managed for many years by Daniel 
Frohman, the Lyceum opened for the first time, 
November 2, 1903, the initial attraction being E. H 
Sothern in The Proud Prince. At that hour there 
were exactly twenty-seven so-called Broadway legit- 
imate theatres. Of this number, as of this hour, no 
fewer than twenty-three have been torn down. The 
four remaining? The New Amsterdam, the Lyric 
and the Belasco (his first theatre of that name, on 
42nd Street) have long been given over to talking 
pictures, and the Hudson is today a television studio. 

Among its many glories the Lyceum can boast of 
six long-run attractions that will live in stage history, 
such stalwarts as Born Yesterday, 1946, one hundred 
and forty-four weeks; The Gold Diggers, 1919, ninety 
weeks; The Doughgirls, 1943, eighty-three weeks; 
The Lion and the Mouse, 1905, seventy-two weeks; 
Sailor, Beware, 1933, sixty-two weeks; and Junior 
Miss, 1941, fifty-seven weeks. The parade of stars 


Marie Doro Billie Burke 


SARONY 


who have faced the Lyceum footlights is practically 
limitless. To mention but a handful, they were such 
as William Gillette in The Admirable Crichton, Sir 
Charles Hawtrey in Saucy Sally, Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham in David Garrick, Kyrle Bellew and Margaret 
Illington in The Thief, Marie Tempest in Penelope 
and The Duke of Killicrankie, Marie Doro in Elec- 
tricity and The New Secretary, Mrs. Fiske in Pillars 
of Society and Becky Sharp, Margaret Anglin in 
Beverly’s Balance, Otis Skinner in Mr. Antonio and 
Humpty Dumpty, Henry Miller in The Great Divide, 
Lenore Ulric in Tiger Rose, Elsie Ferguson in Out- 
cast, Leslie Howard in Berkeley Square, Frances 
Starr in Shore Leave, Lionel Atwill in The Grand 
Duke and The Comedian, Charles Laughton in Pay- 
ment Deferred (his first appearance upon the Amer- 
ican stage), and Ina Claire in Ode to Liberty. The 
list is endless. How many alive today remember 
Mrs. G. H. Gilbert? After a stage career of some 
sixty years she stepped before the Lyceum foot- 
lights, October 24, 1904, at last a star in her own 
right, in a Clyde Fitch whimsy, Granny, having 
three days previously celebrated her eighty-second 
birthday. The lovely, radiant Eleanor Robson, whose 
place in our theatre remains unfilled to this day, took 
her farewell to the New York public on this same 
stage in The Dawn of a Tomorrow on June 5, 1909 
Within less than a year she became Mrs. August 
Belmont. 


Ethel Barrymore 
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A pretty pixie, one Billie Burke, made her debut as a star in this 
theatre in 1908, her vehicle being Love Watches, and she promptly 
had the town at her feet. This playhouse almost became her stage 
home, when she appeared there subsequently in Mrs. Dot, Suzanne, 
The Runaway, The ‘Mind-the-Paint’ Girl (far and away her very best 
performance), The Land of Promise and Jerry. A memorable per- 
formance, to this day one of her greatest and her very first really 
serious role, was that of Ethel Barrymore as Nora in Ibsen’s A Doll’s 
House—scene, the Lyceum; date, May 2, 1905. Another Barrymore, 
one named John, played his very first starring role upon this same 
stage, opening on a Thursday matinée, May 23, 1907, when he 
stepped into the shoes of the recalcitrant Arnold Daly in a trifle 
called The Boys of Company B. 


Two Shakespearean catastrophies occurred upon the Lyceum 
stage, David Warfield in The Merchant of Venice, 1923, and Jane 
Cowl in Antony and Cleopatra, 1924. Neither should have been 
attempted. Probably not many Lyceum playgoers will recall seeing 
such screen divinities as Bette Davis, Kay Francis, Rosalind Russell, 


Frances Howard (now Mrs. Samuel Goldwyn), Humphrey Bogart 


and Allyn Joslyn, yet in their time they each trod the Lyceum stage. 


Can you name the plays in which they appeared, I wonder? 


— Johnson Briscoe 


(Mr. Briscoe is a stage historian and a member of the firm, Briscoe, 


Goldsmith and Arthur, casting agents.) 


Carroll McComas Mary Boland 
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OVEMBER, 1956 marks THEATRE ARTS’ 

fortieth anniversary as the voice of the 
American theatre. From its first issue in November, 
1916, under the guidance of Sheldon Cheney, to the 
present day under the direction of editor and pub- 
lisher John D. MacArthur, the magazine has been 
devoted to encouraging “the creative impulse in the 
American theatre.” 

In its early days the magazine, both “a record and 
a prophecy,” published works by beginning play- 
wrights, such as Eugene O’Neill, Luigi -Pirandello 
and Paul Green. Printing a full-length play in each 
issue in recent years, it has recorded important stage 
works by many contemporary writers, including 
Maxwell Anderson, Robert Anderson, Lillian Hell- 
man, William Inge, Arthur Miller, Tennessee Wil- 
liams and William Saroyan. 

Under the guidance of the outstanding editors who 
followed Sheldon Cheney—Edith J. R. Isaacs, Rosa- 
mond Gilder and Charles MacArthur—THEATRE 
ARTS maintained as its guiding principle the wel- 
fare of the American theatre, in its many phases of 
endeavor, types of expression and widespread activi- 
ties, in the “grass roots” of our nation as well as on 
Broadway. 

The magazine has brought to American theatre 
workers and playgoers news of the theatres of the 
world as well. And to every country abroad—in- 
cluding Russia, China, India and the Near East— 
THEATRE ARTS takes the month-to-month account 
of America’s achievement in the theatre arts, a sig- 
nificant contribution, it has been noted, in the cul- 
tural cold war of today. 

Having so far survived two world wars, a depres- 
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sion and the threat of ever-rising costs, THEATRE 
ARTS today still holds to its high ideals. On this 
fortieth anniversary, as the magazine rededicates it- 
self to the principles on which it was founded, it has 
been greatly encouraged and moved by many good 
wishes from men and women of the theatre. Some of 
these are printed below. 


“I’ve grown up with THEATRE ARTS and hope 
to grow old with it. It’s one of the very few places 
where people of the theatre can exchange ideas.” 


—Robert Anderson 


“As one who worked on THEATRE ARTS under 
Edith J. R. Isaacs many years ago, may I congratu- 
late the magazine for remaining young in spirit at 
forty and for the contributive and vital role it con- 
tinues to play in our theatre.” 


—John Mason Brown 


“In its forty years of existence THEATRE ARTS 
has maintained an unusually high level of theatrical 
information both to the reading public and to mem- 
bers of the profession. The theatre is richer for it.” 

—Katharine Cornell 


“THEATRE ARTS has contributed handsomely to 
the promotion of the legitimate theatre and deserves 
the warm thanks and appreciation of all those as- 
sociated with the theatre, including investors.” 

—Howard S. Cullman 


“Congratulations on your first wonderful forty 
years. How can anyone love the theatre—as a play- 
goer or as a professional—and not love THEATRE 


ARTS? I do, and I am both.” 
—Jean Dalrymple 
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“With all the competing media in the entertain- 
ment field during the past decades, it is gratifying to 
realize that a magazine devoted exclusively to the 
living theatre has been able to reach the ripe age of 
forty. Good luck to THEATRE ARTS for the next 
ten and the half-century mark.” 

—Vinton Freedley 


“During its forty years THEATRE ARTS has be- 
come increasingly important and helpful to educa- 
tional theatres. Congratulations to editor John D. 
MacArthur for the magazine’s outstanding contri- 
bution to theatre nationally.” 

—Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P. 


“All America should feel very proud of THE- 
ATRE ARTS. That it has flourished over forty 
years indicates an interest in theatre beyond com- 
mercial fare. May THEATRE ARTS continue its 
useful, exhilarating career for many more years.” 

—Helen Hayes 


“What would we do without THEATRE ARTS? 
It is the only comprehensive, attractive, interesting 
record of the legitimate theatre today. I have saved 
every copy for many years back, and it is an invalu- 
able record for reference as well as pleasure. I am 
happy to have the opportunity to send my congratu- 
lations and gratitude to THEATRE ARTS, and to 
wish it a long life.” 

—Theresa Helburn 


“As a record and a rostrum through the past 
forty years during which the American theatre and 
THEATRE ARTS have grown up together, the 
magazine has been invaluable. I am proud to have 
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had a brief share in its life and to shine in the re- 
flected glory of my editorial contemporaries there.” 
—Norris Houghton 

“THEATRE ARTS has made a magnificent con- 
tribution to the theatre of America, and because of 
its outstanding reporting of the past forty years it 
will serve future generations of playgoers as the 
most valued witness to the upsurge which has taken 
place in American drama.” 


—Lawrence Langner 


“Every person connected with the theatre and 
every person who really goes to the theatre should 
be grateful for the existence of THEATRE ARTS. 
It does a tremendous lot of good throughout our 
country, and I have found that it is gaining addi- 
tional prestige abroad. Congratulations on the 


anniversary.” —Alan Jay Lerner 


“One of the greatest pleasures is to look through 
copies of THEATRE ARTS of years gone by. For 
most of us who work in the theatre our brief im- 
mortality is in the memory of those who have seen 
us act or have seen our plays. The tremendous 
value of THEATRE ARTS lies in its promptings 
to memory.” —Howard Lindsay 


“My greatest good wishes go to THEATRE ARTS 
on its fortieth anniversary. Please keep going on in 
your wonderful way. We need you.” 


—Joshua Logan 


“As one who observed THEATRE ARTS in its 
early printings in 1917 in Detroit and who has ad- 
mired it ever since, best wishes for another forty 
years.” —Frederic McConnell 


“THEATRE ARTS is indispensable reading to 
anybody who has a serious interest in the theatre. 
It is the only magazine I know of which deals in- 
telligently and comprehensively with the theatre 
not merely as a business, or an entertainment, but 
as an art of national and international breadth and 
consequence. It is getting better and livelier with 
each issue, not only in articles but in the awareness 
you reflect of the theatre as an institution whose 
roots are not parochially enclosed but scattered 
everywhere.” —William F. McDermott 


“A complete file of THEATRE ARTS dating back 
to the beginning is a must for a theatre reference 


library.” —Jo Mielziner 


“Today THEATRE ARTS has become again our 
country’s finest theatre magazine and serves 
equally well all those on both sides of the prosce- 
nium. All congratulations for a long and distin- 


guished run. —Donald Oenslager 


“I think THEATRE ARTS has performed a great 
service for the American theatre, and I hope it will 
continue to do so for many years. Congratulations.” 


—Elmer Rice 
(continued on page 96) 





(In the following question-and-answer interview, 
Elia Kazan discusses aspects of both stage and screen 
direction.) 


As an outstanding director of both stage and 

screen, what do you feel, from the director’s 
point of view, is the major advantage and disadvan- 
tage of each medium as compared with the other? 


With films: the contact with reality. The in- 

spiration of reality. The obligation one feels 
when working close to it. There is also great poetry 
in films and enormous scope, not of the CinemaScope 
variety but real scope. Films seem to me the most 
modern medium; they can move with the speed of 
thought. Their variety and complexity reflect the 
world today. 


With stage: the freedom of expression. Censorship 
is a serious limitation in films; the stage is still free. 
Under the present way of producing and marketing 
films, the artists working in them have to make it 
possible for a very broad audience to see them and 
find them acceptable. There is tremendous pressure 
in films to “please everybody,” and no matter how 
this is fought, the pressure is still felt. The stage 
today is the freest medium in the performing arts. 


As the foremost director of Tennessee Wil- 

liams’ works on the stage, and of A Streetcar 
Named Desire and the brand-new Baby Doll (War- 
ner Brothers) on the screen, what do you think is 
Williams’ greatest appeal to the audiences of each 
medium? 


His emotionalism. Williams is a great artist. 

He has a positive genius for dealing with sub- 
ject matter that is on everyone’s mind and part of 
everyone’s experience, but which has not been dealt 
with by other writers. All his characters are felt for. 
No one is a heavy. All are wrong and right, magni- 
ficent and foolish, violent and weak. In other words, 
Williams deals with real 
people. In his work you 
will not find the lily-white 
hero, the noble protago- 


Elia Kazan (below), producer-director 
of Baby Doll, pictured on location for 
the film—on the grounds of an old Mis- 
sissippi plantation. The screenplay is by 
nist, the self-righteous Tennessee Williams, an original sug- 
gested by two of his one-act works. 
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moralist, and the other absurd stock figures of much 
of our drama. People recognize people. Audiences 
instinctively feel Williams is writing about their real 
problems—personal, social, whatever. There is also 
no infringement on the area of mystery and confu- 
sion that is part of every human soul. He doesn’t 
tend to clean things up, clear them up, straighten 
them out, oversimplify, or the rest of that kind of 
dramatic claptrap. 
? 
Since Baby Doll was written especially for the 
screen by Williams, does the film script make 
special use of advantages offered by that medium? 


$17-fag.T 


Kazan lines up a scene in Baby Doll for the camera- 
man. The cast principals at right are Carroll Baker 
and Karl Malden. The script derives in part from 
Tennessee Williams’ 27 Wagons Full of Cotton, pre- 
sented on Broadway in 1955. 


It does indeed. Tennessee has an increasing 
feeling for films. Actually he still relies too 

much on the power of the spoken word, but this 
“fault” is only a reflection of his talent for eloquence. 
Williams hasn’t as yet tried his substantial 

gift for visual eloquence. Buried in the 

stage directions of his plays are many 

startling visual images which lead me to 

think that if he were ever to write directly 

and seriously for films, he could develop 

into a great dramatic film poet. Unfortu- 

nately for film directors who might work 

with him, his main interest is still the 
drama—and perhaps it should be. Wil- 

liams is certainly our best playwright at 

the moment, but, if you ask me, he has a 

unique talent for films. Part of it can be seen in 
Baby Doll, but only part of it. I hope some day to 
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intrigue him into more work in motion pictures. 


What was the most challenging aspect of di- 
recting Baby Doll? 


Everything about Baby Doll was challenging 
to me. One thing, of course, was trying to 
make my work and the work of the actors fit into 
the violent, colorful, tragicomic seiting of a Missis- 


sippi Delta small town. I hope we have succeeded in 
part. I love the South and its people. I’m terribly 
moved by their problems and their attempts to meet 
them. Under an onionskin-thin surface is a titanic 


The triangle in Baby Doll is made up of the oper- 
ator of a decrepit cotton gin (Karl Malden. left), 
his much younyer and maladjusted bride (Carroll 
Baker) and the husband’s rival (Eli Wallach), who 


runs a successful ginning firm. 


violence: That is drama. I don’t think Northern 
people, especially Northern intellectuals, know much 
about it. I didn’t until I went to the South and lived 
there. Now I hope I did justice to it, both in what 
I had to say that was good and what I had to say that 
was critical. I tried to “capture” the South in the 
microcosm that is this film. I know I only got a bit 
of it, but it was a great challenge to try to get this 
bit and to try to get it accurately and fairly. I be- 
lieve the chief obligation of films and any other art 
is to convey honestly the impression upon an artist 
of his environment. 


What was the most difficult problem? 


Everything about making a picture is difficult. 
If you try hard, nothing is easy. 
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© What was the most satisfying aspect of direct- 
ing Baby Doll? 


A One of the most satisfying things was working 

with eager, fresh and really talented actors 
like Karl Malden, Carroll Baker, Eli Wallach and 
Millie Dunnock, and in trying to make them one with 
the community of people within which they worked. 
We were met in the Delta at first with considerable 
distrust and suspicion. I think we learned a lot. I 
don’t believe we compromised our viewpoints. Both 
the company and the people of the community were 
better at the end of making the picture for having 
known each other. 


The climax of Baby Doll occurs when the young 
wife (Carroll Baker) of a jealous and unsuccessful 
plantation dweller seeks out his rival and hides 
with him. Armed with a shotgun, the husband be- 
gins a frantic search for this pair. 


Do you feel that certain actors have special 
qualities which make them ideal for portray- 
ing Williams’ characters—in this case Karl Malden, 
Eli Wallach and Mildred Dunnock, all of whom you 


have directed in Williams’ plays? 


A Yes, I do. It is the talent for tragicomedy. It 

is the ability to capture inner contradictions. 
It is an appreciation that nobility and foolishness can 
come one on top of the other, and that this coinci- 
dence and juxtaposition may be close to the essence 
of human character. You will see better what I mean 
when you see Baby Doll. 


Stage actors seem to predominate in the lead- 
ing parts of the films you direct. Why? 


A I like them. But I think the difference between 

stage and screen actors is narrowing a great 
deal. Tony Quinn, for example, is a magnificent 
screen actor and a magnificent stage actor. The same 
can be said of Marlon Brando, Kar] Malden, Eli Wal- 
lach and a host of others. Actually one has to act 
“truer,” if anything, on the screen. A camera is that 
close: It is, in fact, a sort of microscope. False acting, 
stagy acting, shows up much more painfully in 
motion pictures. Of course, stagy acting is terrible 
on stage, too. There is a distinction to be drawn be- 
tween the stagy and what’s known as “big” acting. 
Shakespeare need not be acted in a flamboyant, 
artificial manner. Fullness is a more apt description. 


As in most Kazan films, the leading roles in Baby 
Doll are played by Broadway luminaries. Mildred 
Dunnock, who appears as an ineffectual aunt in the 
plantation household, and Karl Malden are veterans 
of Kazan-Williams ventures. 


Do you prefer to shoot on location, as you did 
in On the Waterfront, and in the case of Baby 
Doll on a Mississippi plantation? 


A Of course. Much. Some of the greatest ex- 

periences of my life have come during work 
on a location. I have worked on the Mexican border 
and on the Czechoslovakian border. I have worked 
in New Orleans and northern California. I have 


worked in Hoboken and in the mountains of Tennes- 
see. I remember each location as a rich experience, 
an experience that was an education in who lives in 
this country and what they are like. I have always 
felt terribly patriotic on leaving a location. America 
is a vast undiscovered country, full of themes, full of 
stories, full of drama. Our (continued on page 89) 
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“She’s tough as hell, her standards are high, 
and she generally scares hell out of actors and 
producers. But she’s a wonderful person to have 


on your side when she likes a play, and she’s been 
known to like a few. Playgoers who read the Chi- 
cago Tribune follow her verdicts and depend upon 


them. She gets people into a theatre. Her enthusi- 
asms have the effect of those of the late Alexander 
Woollcott; she has frequently turned a seeming 
flop into a smash hit.” Such is the comment of a 
Chicago showman in speaking of Claudia Cassidy, 
who holds the post of dramatic critic for the pow- 
erful Chicago Tribune. 

Miss Cassidy writes with skill and fluency; her 
wit is sharp, her phrasings are apt, and she is as 
important to the theatre of Cook County, Illinois, 
(and as much of a force in it) as, say, Brooks At- 

‘kinson is to the drama of the port of New York. 

Chicago’s indomitable Miss Cassidy has actually 
cheered for many of the worth-while plays that 
have come before her knowing eyes and ears, but 
it is never a great surprise to find her denouncing 
a play that has been a success in New York. And 
she is always unwilling to accept a cast that is by 
any means below the Broadway standards. Pro- 
ducers can’t slight Chicago and get away with it 
—not with Miss Cassidy on duty in the Tribune 
tower. 

Claudia Cassidy is a redhead. She is married 
to William John Crawford, who accompanies her 
on her more or less annual trips to Europe. “Bill 
drives the Ford,” she says, “and he makes all the 
arrangements and talks fluently in a mysterious 
language all his own, and I do what I like to do— 
write.” 

Miss Cassidy, born in Shawneetown, Illinois, 
and a Roman Catholic, has been writing since her 
girlhood. She is as expert in covering music and 
ballet as she is in assailing (and supporting) the 
legitimate theatre, which has a far greater struggle 
in Chicago today than it had when twelve to fif- 
teen playhouses were in operation in the Loop and 
vicinity. She writes charmingly and authorita- 
tively on her wanderings abroad, and her travel 
pieces always bring a fine response from her 
clientele. 

Claudia Cassidy is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois. She was drama and music critic of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce from 1925 to 1941, 
and held the same post for the Chicago Sun in 
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1941-42. Since 1942 she has been the Tribune s 
official commentator on all that is theatrical and 
operatic. During her regime one of the notable 
plays that won her hearty support was The Glass 
Menagerie, starring Laurette Taylor, which played 
Chicago as a road stand before being brought into 
New York’s Playhouse. 

“IT never can think of anything to say about 
myself,” writes Miss Cassidy from her Tribune 
desk. “I’m afraid that dramatic critics belong to 
a vanishing race. I contend we are on an island 
with the water rising, but it was a nice island.” 


—Ward Morehouse 


Claudia Cassidy of the Chicago TRIBUNE 





THE COMPLETE TEXT OF 


DAMN 


The action takes place some time \ AN Kk I I: Me 
in the future— 


Washington, D. C 


by George Abbott and Douglass Wallop 


(based on Mr. Wallop’s novel The 
Year the Yankees Lost the Pennant) 


Music and lyrics by Richard Adler 
and Jerry Ross 


Six Months Out of Every Year 





DAMN YANKEES was first presented by Frederick Brisson, Robert E. 
Griffith and Harold Prince, in association with Albert B. Taylor, at the 


Forty-Sixth Street Theatre, New York City, on May 5, 1955, with the 
following cast: 


MEG Shannon Bolin 


JOE BOYD Robert Shafer 
APPLEGATE 


SISTER 


Ray Walston 
Jean Stapleton 
DORIS Elizabeth Howell 
JOE HARDY Stephen Douglass 
HENRY Al Lanti 
SOHOVIK Eddie Phillips 
SMOKEY Nathaniel Frey 


VERNON Albert Linville 
VAN BUREN 


ROCKY 


Russ Brown 
Jimmy Komack 
GLORIA Rae Allen 
TEEN -AGER Cherry Davis 
LYNCH Del Horstmann 
WELCH Richard Bishop 


LOLA Gwen Verdon 
MISS WESTON Janie Janvier 


COMMISSIONER Del Horstmann 
POSTMASTER Albert Linville 


DANCERS: Betty Carr, Margot Feldman, Patricia Ferrier, Marlyn Greer, 
Marie Kolin, Julia Marlowe, Svetlana McLee, Robert Evans, Timmy 
Everett, William Joyce, Harvey Jung, Al Lanti, George Lake, Charles 
Morell, Eddie Phillips, Mark Ward. 


stncers: Cherry Davis, Jeanne Grant, Janet Hayes, Janie Janvier, Joan 
Keenan, Suzanne Lovell, Frank Bouley, Fred Bryan, Del Horstmann, 
Ralph Lowe, Albert Linville, Ralph Strane. 


CHILDREN: Ronn Cummins, Jackie Scholle 


Production directed by George Abbott 
Dance music arrangements by Roger Adams 
Dances and musical numbers staged by Bob Fosse 
Scenery and costumes designed by William and Jean Eckart 
Musical direction by Hal Hastings 
Orchestrations by Don Walker 


Copyright, 1956, by George Abbott, Richard Bissell and Douglass Wallop 


The following songs, including lyrics, copyright, 1955, by Frank Music Corp. 
A MAN DOESN’T KNOW; A LITTLE BRAINS, A LITTLE TALENT; THE GAME; GOODBYE OLD 
GIRL; HEART; NEAR TO YOU; SHOELESS JOE FROM HANNIBAL MO.; SIX MONTHS OUT 
OF EVERY YEAR; TWO LOST SOULS; WHO’S GOT THE PAIN?; THOSE WERE THE 
GOOD OLD DAYS; WHATEVER LOLA WANTS. 


All rights reserved, including the right of reproduction in whole or in part 
in any form. All rights reserved under International and Pan-American Copy- 
right Conventions. Published in New York by Random House, Inc., and simul- 
taneously in Toronto, Canada, by Random House of Canada, Limited. 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that DAMN 
YANKEES, being fully protected under the copyright laws of the United States, 
the British Empire including the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries 
of the Copyright Union, is subject to royalty. All rights, including professional, 
amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, public reading, radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting, and the rights of translation into foreign language, are 
reserved. Any reproduction or performance of the play in whole or in part 
is an infringement of copyright and is prohibited unless expresslysatithorized 
in writing by the Authors. Particular emphasis is lai@°on the question of 
readings, permission for which must be obtained in writing from the Authors. 
All inquiries should be addressed to George Abbott, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York, or Harold Matson, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York 
(agent for Richard Bissell), or MCA Management, Ltd., 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York (agent for Richard Adler and Jerry Ross). In case of 
stock or amateur rights in the United States and Canada, inquiries may be 
addressed to Music Theatre, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, New York, New York. 
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ACT ONE 


Scene | 


The curtain is made of alternately col- 
ored strings of baseballs 

The 
suburban front porch and living room. 
JOE ball 
vision. MEG sits nearby sewing. It is a 


curtain lifts, disclosing a typical 


is watching a game on tele- 


very warm evening. They are a com- 
! y 


fortable couple in their forties 
Joe: A strike—you’'re nuts. He’s nuts 


MEG: Back home in Hannibal we had 


heat over 100 lots of times 
JOE: (Slides down in his chair) Slide 


meEG: Casper Niles tried to fry an egg 
on the sidewalk in front of his drug- 
store one time. 


Joe: Good old Smokey, he got a hit 


MEG: In Hannibal they 


saying cool air was on its way from 


were always 


Canada. I certainly don’t see any sign 
of it here, do you? (No reply) Do you? 


JOE: Do I what? 


MEG: See any sign of cool air . 


Joe: You're blind, Ump. You're blind. 


See any sign of what, dear? 


MEG: Never mind. 


(Music begins) It 


wasn’t important. (She continues to 


sew as she sings) 


When we met in nineteen thirty-eight, 
it was November 

When I said that I would be his mate, 
it was December 


I reasoned he would be the greatest 
husband that a girl had ever found 

That’s what I reasoned 

That’s what I reasoned 


Then April rolled around 


Joe: (Joe leans forward in his chair, 

begins to sing to the television set) 

Strike three, ball four, walk 
tie the score 

Yer blind, Ump, 

Yer blind, Ump, 


Ya mus’ be out-a yer mind, Ump! 


a run’ll 


MEG: Six months out of every year 
I might as well be made of stone 
Six months out of 


I'm with him 


every year when 


I'm alone. 
Joe: He caught the corner. 


MEG: Six months out of every year 

He doesn’t take me anywhere 

Six months out of every year, when I 
play cards 

Solitaire. 


(She rises, walks to the screen door 


and leans against it) 


The other six months out of every year 

We are hardly ever seen apart 

But then the Washington Senators take 
over my place in his heart. 

Six months out of every year 

I might as well be wearing crepe 

Life is just an awful bore from which 
I find no escape 

Six months out of every year. 


(A chorus of men from the neighbor- 
hood enters. All are wearing the same 
slacks as JoE. They kneel 
downstage and sing.) 


tie and 


GIRLS: Instead of praising our goulash 


They are appraising the plays of Willie Mays! 
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Boys: Strike three 

Ball four 

Walk a run'll tie the score 

Fly ball 

Double play 

Yankees win again today 

Those damn Yankees 

Why can’t we beat 'em? 

He’s out, he’s safe, he’s out, he’s safe, 
he’s out, he’s safe, he’s out. 


(A chorus of neighborhood women, 
all in identical gaily colored aprons, 


enters. Takes the other side of stage.) 


Yer blind Ump, 
Yer blind Ump, you must be out of yer 
mind Ump. 


cirts: (Now the stage is divided equally 

between the men and women and they 

sing against each other) Six months out 
of every year 

He lives by the television set. 


Boys: He’s out, he’s safe, he’s out! 


cirts: If you see that man of mine 
How does he look? 


I forget 
Boys: Le-e-ets go! 
cirLs: Six months out of every year 


We know there is no other dame 
If he isn’t home by six, 


soys: He’s out, he’s safe, he’s out! 


GIRLS: It’s six to one 


There’s a game 
Boys: Le-e-ets go! 
cirts: Six months out of every year 
when we cook for them 
pays 


Aahh! 


it never 


BOYS 


GIRLS: Instead of praising our goulash 
They are appraising the plays of Willie 
Mays! 


Boys: He’s out, he’s safe, he’s out! 
cirts: Six months out of every year 


Strike three ball four walk a 
run’ll tie the score 


BOYS: 
cirts: We might as well be wearing 
crepe 

Fly ball double play, Yankees 
win again today 


BOYS: 


cirts: Life is just an awful bore 


From which there is no escape 


spoys: Those damn Yankees. Why can’t 

we beat em? 

He’s out, he’s safe, he’s out, he’s safe, 
he’s out, he’s safe, he’s out. 

Yer blind Ump, yer blind Ump 

Ya must be out-a yer mind Ump. 


(Girls snake across the stage and 


line up in front of the men.) 


cirLs: We're dying for the mercury to 
drop to three below 


Boys: Yay team 
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cirLs: We're crying for the happy days 
of icicles and snow 


Boys: Yay team 


GIRLS: We don't mind sleepin’ solo, that 


is once a yeal or so, 
Boys: Those damn Yankees 
GIRLS: But with them it’s a career 


Boys: What are ya waitin’ for? 
April, May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember 


cirts: April, May, June, July, August, 
September 


Six months out of every year 


sors: Yer blind Ump, yer blind Ump, 


ya must be out-a year mind Ump 


(Neighbors exit in both directions 
and we see MEG standing by the 
screen door and Joe watching tele- 


vision as before. ) 


att: April, May, June, July, August, 
September 

April, May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember 


MES Six months out of every year 


(Goes back to her chair and knitting.) 


soe: Yer blind ump, yer blind ump, ya 
must be (Speaks) 

O.K. Sohovik, don’t try to murder it 
Just slip one through the infield 
Come on, Sohovik, get lucky . . 

Oh boy (To her) The ball’s in the 

dirt and he swings. That does it! (JOE 


snaps off the television.) 


MEG: Did the Washington Senators win, 
dear? (He grunts) Oh, I'm sorry. Well, 
maybe they will next time 


10—E: Damn Yankees 
MEG: What, dear? 


Joe: I'd like to lick those damn Yank- 


ees just once 


MEG: But how can you if they're the 
champions? 


1oE: If we had just one long ball hitter 
just one 


MES: Honestly, Joe, you're going to get 
yourself a stroke if you keep this up 
or at least ulcers 


joE: (Takes a swing at an imaginary 


ball) Wham! 


MEG: Oh, Joe, now my friends Sister 
and Doris—they like baseball but they 
don't suffer so. (Rises) Well, I'm going 
to bed. I've got the bridge club tomor- 
row. Good night. (She kisses him. Exits 


upstairs.) 


jor: Yeah, sure—I mean good night 
Good night, old girl. (Goes out onto 
porch. Takes another swing at imagi- 
nary ball) Wham! One long ball hitter, 
that's what we need. I'd sell my soul 
for one long ball hitter 
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(There is eerie music. Joe looks up, 
as if conscious of some new element, 
steps off porch inquisitively. At this 
instant, APPLEGATE appears on the 
porch as if by magic. He is a slight 


man and dapper dresser) 
Hey, where did you come from? 
APPLEGATE: Good evening 
jo—E: Who are you? 
APPLEGATE: A man who agrees with you 
10—: Agrees? 


APPLEGATE: One long ball hitter 


what the team needs 


that’s 


yor: You are right about that. You live 
around here? 


APPLEGATE: My name is Applegate, and 
I think we have something in common, 


a love of the national game. 
Joe: You bet. Care to sit down? 


(They both sit. APPLEGATE crosses his 
legs, showing a pair of bright red 


socks.) 


APPLEGATE: Thanks. You don't like to 


see the Senators in seventh place 

1o—E: Well, they may pull together yet 
APPLEGATE: I’m here to make you a 
proposition. Not only would you like 
to see Washington win a pennant, but 
your secret yearning all your life has 
been to be a baseball player yourself 
J0E: I wasn’t so bad in high school 


APPLEGATE: Not so bad! They were 
scouting you for Kansas City. You've 
still -got your spike shoes and your 
glove—they’re up in your bedroom 


Joe: Who told you? 


APPLEGATE: Would you like to be the 
greatest baseball player in all history? 


Joe: Big joke 


APPLEGATE: No joke. You can be a great 
ball player 


JOE: I can’t even bend over and touch 
my toes 


APPLEGATE: Try it. Just for laughs 


(JOE shrugs and tries to bend over 
APPLEGATE motions with his hand. 
Suddenly Joe can go down to his toes 


easily. He looks up surprised.) 
jor: What do you know! 


APPLEGATE: With my help a lot of things 
come easy. (He makes a sudden move, 
there is a flash of fire and he is smok- 
ing a lighted cigarette) Do you smoke? 


Joe: Hey, how'd you pull that off? 
APPLEGATE: I’m handy with fire. 
Joe: Who are you? 


APPLEGATE: I am quite a famous char- 
acter, Mr. Boyd. I have historical sig- 
nificance too. In fact, I'm responsible 
for most of the history you can name 


Joe: Listen, I don’t know what the gag 
1S 
(A pair of middle-aged friends of 
MEG’S enter, SISTER and DORIS MILLER 
They affect youthful 


mannerisms and yammer a great deal 


clothes and 


They ignore APPLEGATE as if they d'dn't 


see him.) 


SISTER: Talking to yourself! So you 
finally flapped your lid. What are you 
doing out here talking to yourself? In 


the dark? 


10E: (Looking at APPLEGATE) Talking to 
who? 


SISTER: It’s a sign of old age, you know, 
Joe, talking to yourself 


JOE: It is 
SISTER: Is anything the matter? 
soe: I was just thinking about the game 


poris: (Laughs) We went to the game 


yesterday—it was ladies’ day 


sister: And I must say the hot dogs out 
at the park aren't what they used to be 
I had the poorest hot dog yesterday I 
ever had 


poris: Is Meg still up? 
1oE: No— she went to bed a while ago 


poris: We'll see her at bridge club to- 
morrow. (She exits.) 


SISTER: We just came from our ballet 


lesson. (Follows her sister off.) 


1oE: (Incredulously) They couldn't see 
you 


APPLEGATE: No they couldn’t—an amus- 
ing little stunt 
the Middle Ages. 


it was all the rage in 


JOE: (Stunned, he sits down on the 
edge of the porch) I think the heat’s 
got me. You mean you really are? 


APPLEGATE: Can't believe it, eh? 
Joe: But that’s crazy. It can’t be. 


APPLEGATE: The world is full of crazy 
things. Crazier every day. 


soe: Gosh. What are you doing here? 


APPLEGATE: Great events bring forth 
great men, Joe. They arise from no- 
where—they take command. That’s his- 
tory 


Joe: What are you talking about? 


APPLEGATE: I have chosen you, the most 
dedicated partisan of the noble Wash- 
ington Senators, to be the hero who 
leads them out of the wilderness to the 
championship. 


Joe: The Senators are in seventh place. 


APPLEGATE: Your powerful bludgeon and 
sparkling play will inspire the team to 
greatness. We'll call you Hardy—Joe 
Hardy. You will be twenty-two years 
old. They'll put a new wing on that 
baseball museum at Cooperstown, dedi- 
cated to you—the Hardy shrine. 








Joe: Well—well—what do you want me 
to do? 


APPLEGATE: Just leave everything to me. 
Joe: My job—my wife. 


APPLEGATE: This is a big operation. Can’t 
let things like that stand in the way. 


JOE: I just disappear, is that it? 
APPLEGATE: Very simple. 


Jor: And what happens after I stop 
being a baseball player? Then where 
would I be? 


APPLEGATE: Well now, of course, that’s 
fairly well known. 


Joe: Yes, but— 


APPLEGATE: After all there’s nothing un- 
usual about it. How do you suppose 
some of these politicians around town 
got started—and parking lot owners. 


Joe: Still—If what they say— 


APPLEGATE: Look, I’ve got something to 
trade here. I’m offering you a chance to 
be what you wanted to be all your life 


JOE: In my business we have what you 
call an escape clause. 


APPLEGATE: This is not a real estate 
deal. 


APPLEGATE: (Stubbornly) If I don't like 
it, I ought to be able to get out. 


APPLEGATE: Get out? 
JoE: I've got my wife to consider. 


APPLEGATE: (Impatiently) All right, all 


right. I don’t want to hear any more 
about your wife. Wives! They cause 
me more trouble than the Methodist 
Church. I'm trying to be understanding, 
but all this haggling. All right, I'll give 
you a chance to get out. 


Joe: Well sure, in that case— 


APPLEGATE: On the twenty-fourth of 
September at midnight. I wouldn't do 
it, but I don’t want to have those damn 
Yankees win. 


Joe: You can say that again. 


APPLEGATE: 
deal. 


(They clasp hands) It’s a 


Joe: (Surprised) It is! 
APPLEGATE: And now the other hand. 


Joe: (Shaking hands 
That’s all? 


left-handedly) 


APPLEGATE: Sure. What do you expect 
to do, sign your name in blood, or some 
phony stunt like that? Come on. The 
team needs you, let’s not waste any 
more time. 


JOE: I want to leave a note for my wife. 
(He goes into living room) And get my 
shoes and my glove. (Exits upstairs.) 


APPLEGATE: (Follows into living room, 
calls upstairs) O.K., tell her you're go- 
ing to Little America, to interest the 
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Eskimos in split-level houses. (Goes 
back onto porch.) 


JOE: (Comes downstairs with glove and 
spike shoes) I’m nearly ready. 


APPLEGATE: I'll call a taxi. 


(APPLEGATE exits. Music starts. JOE 
picks up pad and pencil on table and 
sits in chair. Sings while writing.) 


Goodbye, old girl, 

My old girl, 

When you awaken I'll be gone, 

Can't tell you where I go, 

It isn’t fair, I know, 

But trust in me and carry on. 

Goodbye old friend, 

My old friend, 

There’s somethin’ I must let you know, 

I haven't said it much, 

I guess I’ve lost my touch, 

But, my old girl, I love you so, 

Now I know it hasn't all been rosy, 

We've had squabblin’ days when tears 
were brought about, 

But in a moment or two we would bill 
and coo 

And never even knew 

What we fought about, 

And now your Joe has to go, 

But he’ll come back to you again, 

So sleep your sleep, old girl, 


(Goes to the writing desk—finishes 
his note seated with his back to 
audience) 


Our love will keep, old girl, till then 


(The music swells for a few bars. The 
spotlight dims down and out as 
APPLEGATE enters on the porch. APPLE- 
GATE crosses to screen door, looks in, 
smiles, pulls another lighted cigarette 
out of the air, takes a puff and, stand- 
ing at the porch door, makes magical 
pass in the direction of JoE Boyp. He 
opens door to house and surveys his 
work for a second.) 


APPLEGATE: All right, cab’s waiting. 


Joe: (Rises. He is a different man— 
twenty years younger, lean and athletic. 
His clothes are much too big for him 
For the second he only senses the 
change) Hey. Did you? (Pulls in pants 
which are much too large for him) 
I can’t believe it. (Takes batting stance 
and swings at imaginary ball) Wham! 


(Picks up shoes and glove. Throws 
back his head and sings erultanly in 
his powerful young voice) 


And though your Joe has to go, 

He may come back to you again, 
So sleep your sleep old girl, 

Our love will keep old girl, till then, 
Goodbye old girl. 


APPLEGATE: Come on. (Goes out onto 
porch and exits, Joe follows.) 


Joe: My old girl 
Goodbye. 


(JOE runs off after APPLEGATE.) 


Scene II 


A corridor under the stands of the 
Washington Baseball Park. An arrow in 
the tile wall points in one direction to 
the stands. Two ball players dressed in 
uniforms are talking. 


HENRY: Do you have to sell insurance 
in the summer too? 


SOHOVIK: I don't have to but when I see 
a guy like you that’s not covered, I get 
worried. 


HENRY: I've been uncovered a long time 
I don’t worry. 


SOHOVIK: Everybody should have an in- 
surance program. 


(SMOKEY, a thick-set, slow-witted fel- 


low enters, 


carrying a crossword 


puzzle.) 


HENRY: Next year maybe. How's the 


crossword coming, Smokey? 


SMOKEY: Very difficult. 


(HENRY looks over SMOKEY's shoulder 
Two players enter.) 


VERNON: So Ferguson give me the signal 
to steal, it was a pitch-out and when 
I got to second, everybody was waiting 
for me except Ford Frick 

SMOKEY: Hey, Sohovik, what's a three- 
letter word for a_ sticky substance? 
(SOHOVIK points in his mouth, where he 
is chewing gum) Spit? No, that’s four. 


sOHOVIK: Gum 
(BENNY VAN BUREN, the wiry white- 
haired manager of the team enters 


with rocky, who is as good-natured 


as they come.) 
SMOKEY: Gum! 


Look—Rocky—What sign is 
this? (Goes through routine of compli- 


VAN BUREN 


cated signals.) 

rocKY: Hit and run, sure. 

VAN BUREN: Right. Now you're still at 
bat 


(ROCKY takes stance. VAN BUREN sic- 
nals again.) 


rRocKY: I take. 
VAN BUREN: O.K. Now the count’s two 
and one. (He signals.) 


rocKY: I don’t do nothin’. 


VAN BUREN: How can you not do noth- 
ing? If I wipe the take signal watch 
what follows. (He signals. rocky looks 
dumfounded) You go for it. 


rocky: Oh, sure. 


VAN BUREN: Why couldn’t you remember 
that last night, you could have cost us 
a big inning? 

ROCKY: It’s not that I’m dumb, Benny 


VAN BUREN: Nobody said anything about 
your being dumb, exactly. 
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VERNON, SMOKEY, ROCKY, VAN BUREN: We've got heart! 


Albert Linville. Nathaniel Fre 


ROCKY: It’s just that when we play the 
Yankees I kind of tense up. I kind of 
lose my head. I figure what the hell 
is the use. 


VAN BUREN: Will you listen to this guy? 


SMOKEY: Benny, there is something dif- 
ferent about ’em. 


VAN BUREN: What do you mean? 


Well, we don’t make them same 
goofers when we're playing Kansas City. 


ROCKY 


VAN BUREN: Now, listen, all of you, that’s 
what I’m talking about. Boys, I know 
you're not yellow. Smokey, you bang 
into fences until you drive me crazy, 
and Rocky, you played three games 
with a broken hand. But your mental 
state is all off in left field. Now listen 
Baseball is only one half skill— 
the other half is something else. Some- 
thing bigger. (He sings) 


to me 


You've gotta have heart 

All you really need is heart 

When the odds are sayin’ you'll never 
win, 

That’s when the grin should start. 

You've gotta have hope 

Mustn’t sit around and mope 

Nothin’s half as bad as it may appear 

Wait'll next year and hope. 

When your luck is battin’ zero 

Get your chin up off the floor; 

Mister you can be a hero 

You can open any door, there’s nothin’ 
to it, but to do it. 

You've gotta have heart 

Miles 'n miles 'n miles of heart 

Oh, it’s fine to be a genius of course 

But keep the old horse 

Before the cart 

First you've gotta have heart. 
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Jimmy Komack, Ru Brown) 
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(The boys get the idea—start to sing.) 


rocKY: (Looking at SMOKEY) 


slugger we haven't got 


A great 


SMOKEY: (Looking at VERNON) A great 


pitcher we haven't got 


VERNON: A great ball club we haven't 
got 


ROCKY, SMOKEY, AND VERNON: (All look 


at BENNY) What’ve we got? 


ALL: We've got heart 

All you really need is heart 

When the odds are sayin’ you'll never 
win, 

That’s when the grin should start. 


VAN BUREN: (Speaks) Now you're get- 


ting the idea. 


ROCKY, SMOKEY AND VERNON: 
We've got hope 

We don’t sit around and mope 
Not a solitary sob do we heave 
Mister, ’cause we've got hope. 


(Sing) 


VAN. BUREN: (Speaks) Boys, I’m proud 
of you. 
rocKY: (Sings) We're so happy that 


we're hummin’ 


ALL: (Unenthusiastically) Hmm—hmm 
hmm 


VAN BUREN: That’s the hearty thing to do 
ALL: Hoo—hoo—hoo 


SMOKEY: ’Cause we know our ship will 
come in 


ALL: _ Hmm—hmm—hmm 
(They don’t believe this either.) 
rocKY: So it’s ten years overdue 


ALL: Hoo—hoo—hoo 
We've got heart 


Miles ’n miles ’n miles o’ heart 
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ROCKY: We've gotta get better ‘cause we 








VERNON: Oh, it’s fine to be a genius of 
course 


BOYS: But keep that old horse before 
the cart. 


VAN BUREN: So what the. heck’s the use 
of cryin’? 


SMOKEY: Why should we curse? 


can’t get worse! 


ALL: And to add to it, we've got heart, 
We've got heart 
We've got heart! 


(On applause, SMOKEY, VERNON and 
ROCKY start out, GLORIA enters. She is 
the prototype of the professional wo- 
man—not bad-looking if you ignore 
the fierce competitive manner.) 





VAN BUREN: Wait a minute—tell it to her 


(SMOKEY, VERNON and 


back and sing.) 


ROCKY come 


ALL: We've got heart 

All you really need is heart 

When the odds are sayin’ you'll never 
win 

That’s when the grin should start 


SMOKEY: We're so happy that we’re 
laughin’ 
ALL: Ha ha ha 
VAN BUREN: That’s the hearty thing to do 
ALL: Hoo, Hoo, hoo, 
VERNON: So we ain’t been autographin’ 
ALL: Ha ha ha 
rocky: 'Cept to sign an I.0.U. 
ALL: Hoo hoo hoo 
(Crying—their shoulders sag.) 


ALL: We've got heart, 

Miles ’n miles ’n miles of heart 

Oh, it’s fine to be a genius of course 
But keep that old horse before the cart 


SMOKEY: Who minds those pop bottles 
flyin’ 


VERNON: The hisses and boos 


VAN BUREN: The team has been 
consistent 


rocky: Yeah, we always lose 
THREE BOYS: But we're laughin’ cause 
. we've got heart 


ALL FouR: We've got heart . 
got heart. (They exit.) 


we've 


GLORIA: Well, I’ve often wondered what 
this team did to keep up its morale. 


VAN BUREN: We didn’t invite the press 
this morning, Gloria. 


GLoRIA: Benny, you're very foolish to 
have this prejudice against me just be- 
cause I’m a woman. My paper gives 
you as much space as the others do. 


VAN BUREN: I only wondered why you 


were here so early. 








GLORIA: I came down to see the naked 


men. 


VAN BUREN: Could be. 


GLoRIA: My boss is very anxious to find 
out what some of your players think 
of the Yankees. 


VAN BUREN: I'll tell you something right 
now—my players don’t play dead for 
the Yankees or any other club. 


(APPLEGATE enters during the last part 
of this speech followed by JOE in a 
new suit carrying his glove and spiked 


shoes.) 


APPLEGATE: Are you Mr. Van Buren, the 


Washington manager? 


VAN BUREN 
back to GLorIA) Why make something 
of the Yankees? 
bunch of fellas and 


(Ignoring APPLEGATE he turns 


out They're a swell 
GLorIA: Oh yes, they're very polite and 
then they beat your brains out 

VAN BUREN: They're just another team 
as far as we're concerned 

that 
they're talking about handicapping the 
Yankees — making them 
weight like with horses 
Yeah? So what the 
on your mind, Mac? 


APPLEGATE I read somewhere 


carry extra 


VAN BUREN: hell’s 
APPLEGATE: Applegate is my name. (Pro- 
duces card from the air) My card, sir 
VAN BUREN: I’m busy, see my secretary 
APPLEGATE: Mr. Van Buren, I'm a long- 
time fan of the Washington Senators 
VAN BUREN: Listen, Mac, I told you I’m 
busy. 

APPLEGATE: And for some time now I've 
been beating the bushes for talent. This 
is my protégé, young Joe Hardy. Joe’s 
quite a boy with a bat in his hands 
and I'd like you to give him a trial. 
VAN BUREN: Where have you been play- 
ing son? 

Joe: Oh, here and there. 

VAN BUREN: Where's here and there? 


Joe: If you just let me hit a few, Mr 


Van Buren. 
APPLEGATE: What have you got to lose? 


(Calling off 
dugout) Smokey. 


VAN BUREN: toward the 


APPLEGATE: He can hit the ball a coun- 


try mile 


SMOKEY: (Enter, carrying crossword 


book) You call me, Benny? 


VAN BUREN: I want you to take this kid 
down to the locker room. 


Jor: Gee, thanks Mr. Van Buren. And 
I certainly hope— 


VAN BUREN: (Cutting him off) Tell Bus- 
ter to throw him a few 


SMOKEY: Sure thing. Come on, Mac. 
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VAN BUREN: | can't believe the kid is as good as ail that. How could 
he be—where the hell would he have been keeping himself? 


7 Browr 


forear 





(SMOKEY and JOE exit. APPLEGATE starts 
to follow them, but is stopped by VAN 


BUREN.) 


VAN BUREN: Hey, wait a minute. Where 


do you think you’re going? 


APPELGATE 
advice. 


My protégé may need my 


VAN BUREN: Buster will give him all the 
advice he needs. If you want to look, 
go out in the stands. The field 
ball players. You don’t mind do you? 


APPLEGATE: Love it, Mac, just love it. 
(VAN BUREN exits to the dugout. APPLE- 
GATE turns to GLORIA) Are you coming, 
my attractive friend? 


is for 


GLoRIA: Well, I'll look, but nothing will 
happen 


APPLEGATE: Want to bet? (APPLEGATE and 
GLORIA exit to the stands.) 


(Blackout) 


Scene III 


In the dark there is the crack of a ball 
being hit by a bat offstage. Crack. The 
lights come up on the dugout of the 
Washington Baseball Park. Behind the 
dugout stretch the boxes and then the 
empty stands, and in the distance a 
strip of blue sky behind the last row 
of seats. 


VAN BUREN and several players sit on 
the step of the dugout or stand leaning 
against the rail. All are looking out. 
They then look diagonally off left where 
the batters’ 


box is. They chew gum. 


There is another crack and all heads 


turn as they follow the imaginary ball 
in flight. After the ball has landed they 
all resume chewing gum violently till 
the next crack is heard, and the busi- 


ness is repeated once more. 


I can’t believe the kid is as 
good as all that. How could he be 
the hell would he 
keeping himself? Henry. 


VAN BUREN 


where have been 


HENRY: Yes, Benny. 


VAN BUREN: Go out there and tell Buster 
to throw hard. 
HENRY: He is throwing hard, can't you 
hear him grunt? 


VAN BUREN: Well, go out there and tell 


him to bear down. 


HENRY: Sure. (He trots off.) 


ROCKY: Batting practice is one thing- 


but how does he do in a game, eh? 


SOHOVIK: He’s got a nice swing. 


(Crack. They all look till the ball arcs 
far away.) 

SMOKEY: She's gone. 

soHOVIK: Over the fence. 

ROCKY: It’s just luck. 


This is costing the club 
(He calls off) Hey, kid. Yeah 


you—come here. 


VAN BUREN: 
money. 


SOHOVIK: That boy has a career ahead 
of him, and I bet he hasn’t a dime’s 
worth of insurance. 


(JOE enters. VAN BUREN turns to him.) 


VAN BUREN: What’d they say your name 


was? Joe? 
Joe: Yes, sir. Joe. Joe Hardy 
THEATRE 
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VAN BUREN: You hit the ball pretty good. 
JOE: Thanks. 

VAN BUREN: How's your fielding? 

Joe: I don’t know? 

VAN BUREN: You don’t know? 


Joe: I mean my manager was supposed 
he—ah— (He 
looks helplessly.) 


to be here turns and 


APPLEGATE: (Enters in the stands. comes 
down to the bores above the dugout) 
Did you want me, Joe? 


soe: Yes, Mr. Applegate, I—they want 
me to field some. 


APPLEGATE: Well, go ahead boy, you can 
do anything—you know that. 


VAN BUREN: What position do you play? 
Joe: I'd like to be a shortstop. 
VAN BUREN: Okay, get out there. 

(JOE exits to the field.) 


APPLEGATE: How you like my boy, Mr 

Van Buren? , 

VAN BUREN: Not bad. 

APPLEGATE: Not bad! Did he kiss that 

horsehide right out of the park—did he 

get the fat end of the bat on that pill. 

Bye-bye baby. How about that. 

rocky: Who's up there? Mel Allen? 
(Crack of bat.) 


APPLEGATE: (Yelling out to JOE) Dig, 


boy, dig 
VAN BUREN: Say—he’s got an arm. 


APPLEGATE: Got an arm—he’s got an arm 
like a cannon. 


VAN BUREN: Hit a couple of Texas 
leaguers. Let’s see how he moves back 
under ‘em. 


(Crack of bat. During this cLoria has 
entered in the grandstand and now 
sits a seat away from APPLEGATE.) 


cLoriaA: What’s the story on this kid? 


APPLEGATE: You saw where he was hit- 


ting ‘em, didn’t you? Over the garden 
wall. (Crack of bat) Attaboy, Joe, rifle 
it home, boy, rifle it home. 


cLorta: Where'd he come from? 
APPLEGATE: His name is Joe Hardy. 


VAN BUREN: (Calling off) OK., Joe, 


come on in. 
ctoria: Who's he been playing for? 


APPLEGATE: (Ignoring her) He weighs 


193 pounds, chews Juicy Fruit. 
GLoriaA: You're a big help. 
(JOE enters.) 


VAN BUREN: Never played anything but 
sandlot ball, huh? Whereabouts? 


(JOE stammers unsurely.) 


APPLEGATE: Out West 


Joe: The Midwest. Oh! Hannibal. Han- 
nibal, Missouri. 


(HENRY helps GLORIA down onto the 
field from the stands.) 


cLoria: Is that your home town? 


Joe: Yeah—yeah, that’s it. Boy, does it 
get hot there sometimes! We just sit 
around. and wait for the cold air to 


come down from Canada. 


VAN BUREN: You do all right. 


Joe: Thanks 


VAN BUREN: I think we might give you 
a contract, send you to one of our farm 
clubs for a little seasoning. 


(GLORIA takes notebook out and is 
about to write.) 


APPLEGATE: (Impatiently leaving the 


stands) Seasoning? That’s ridiculous. 
VAN BUREN: How about it, kid? 

Joe: No sir, I don’t think so. 

VAN BUREN: What do you mean? 
Joe: I haven’t got time. 

VAN BUREN: Time? 


APPLEGATE: Baseball’s in a rut. If Ty 
Cobb came here looking for a chance 
you'd send him to Little Rock. All right, 
Joe, come on we'll go where we'll be 
appreciated. 


Joe: Gee, Mr. Van Buren, give me one 
more chance, will you? I love the 
Senators. 


cLoriaA: So do I and there’s only a few 
of us left. 


VAN BUREN: Get your bat. (JOE runs off. 
VAN BUREN calls off to the pitcher) 
Buster. 


(He gestures—“give him your tough- 
est.” All watch intently. There is a 
loud crack. All the players jump up 
and come downstage.) 


APPLEGATE: More seasoning, eh? The 
ball’s only going for a 600-foot ride. 


VAN BUREN: That’s the longest ball I 
ever saw in my life. 

rocky: (Gulps) I swallowed my chewin’ 
tobacco. 


VAN BUREN: I just can’t believe it— 
where could he have been all these 
years? (Joe enters) O.K. You win. Get 
a uniform. 


JOE: (Stunned) You mean it? 
VAN BUREN: Yes, I mean it. 


Joe: (Wildly enthusiastic) Yow! I made 
it. (JOE rushes to APPLEGATE who is still 
in the stands, pumps his hand) You 
were right. Oh, man oh man! Mr. Apple- 
gate, how can I ever thank you? 


APPLEGATE: I'll find some way. 


Joe: Oh baby, this is wonderful. (He 
grabs SMOKEY around the waist, jumps 


up and down. Then sits down to take off 
his shoes) Listen, you guys, don’t think 


“I’m crazy, or going off my chump or 


something. But you got no idea what 
this means 


(APPLEGATE climbs down from stands 
to field.) 


SOHOVIK: Feels good, eh, Joe? 


joe: All my life I dreamed—oh gee. 
(He starts to untie shoelaces.) 


VAN BUREN: (Pats soe’s shoulder) Just 
take it easy, kid. 


Joe: I will, I will. (Still fumbling.) 


VAN BUREN: I don’t want you to get so 
excited you'll tense up on us. 


JOE: I must have tied the wrong knot. 


SOHOVIK: Let me wait on you, boy. I got 
a hunch you're going to bring us luck. 
(SOHOVIK kneels down and begins to 
untie JOE’s right shoe.) 


ROCKY: Me too. (Starts loosening other 
shoe.) 


JOE: (Protesting) Oh, no. 
ROCKY: Sit still. 


GLORIA: (To VAN BUREN) Well, I’m glad 
I came by this morning. 


APPLEGATE: (Out of stands) Something 
happened after all, eh? 


GLORIA: (To APPLEGATE) Give me the 
real story on this, will you? 


APPLEGATE: He’s a natural talent—that’s 
all. 


cLtor1a: Oh, don’t be coy— 


Joe: Thanks very much for the ioan of 
your shoes. 


VERNON: You did right by them, Joe. 


GLorRIA: What was the matter with your 
own shoes? I saw you bringing in a 
pair. 


JOE: Those were too small for me. 
GLoRIA: Your own shoes? 


Joe: Yeah. I guess my feet had swollen. 
Maybe it was the excitement or the 
heat or something. 


VAN BUREN: Come on, Joe, I'll take you 
up to the office. I'll have you meet 
Mr. Welch. (vAN BUREN—followed by 
JOE and APPLEGATE.) 


Joe: Oh great! Shouldn’t I put on my 
shoes? (They exit.) 


GLorIA: (Writirg in notebook) I've got 
it—Shoeless Joe Hardy. 


SMOKEY: That’s what you're going to 
call him? 


cLorIA: That’s what everybody is going 
to call him. I'll give this club some 
publicity. 


SOHOVIK: Shoeless Joe, huh! Pretty good. 


GLorIA: I'll help you celebrate, boys. 





VERNON: What's the gag? 
cLoria: Let’s make Joe famous. 
SMOKEY: Sure—I’m willing. 


rocKY: O.K., how do we make him 
famous? 


(Three of the boys whistle a tune and 
GLORIA sings.) 


cLoria: Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo. 
(The tune is repeated) 
Boys: Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo. 


soHOVIK: (Speaks) A little hoe down in 
honor of our new star. 


ALL: (Sing) Shoeless Joe from Han- 
nibal Mo. 


MARK: (Speaks) What'd she say his 
name was? 


ALL: Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo. 


(They clap their hands and start to 
dance and the orchestra comes in.) 


SMOKEY: (Speaks over the music) She’s 
gonna call him Shoeless Joe. Gee, Miss 
Thorpe, you sure get some wonderful 
ideas. 


cLoria: (Speaks) Oh, I got lots of ideas. 
(Sings) Who came along in a puff of 
smoke? 


ALL: Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo. 


cLoria: Strong as the heart of the 
mighty oak 


ALL: Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo. 
Lucky are we to be having him. 


cLtoria: Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo. 


ALL: Just when the future was lookin’ 
grim 


ctoria: Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo. 


ALL: Came a long long way to be 
With us today 


cLorIA: With arms of steel like Hercules 
Boys: Yeow! 

cLoria: Feet at fleet as Mercury's 

Boys: Yeah! 


cLtoria: He'll fight 
For us, do right for us 


ALL: He’ll be a beacon light for us 
He’s Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo. 
Go, go, go, go, go, go, 


ctoria: Go like a bat out-a you know 
where, 


ALL: Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo! 


GLORIA: Strike at the foe, let em know 
you're there, 


ALL: Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo! 
Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo! 
Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo! 


cLoria: Came upon the scene 
atL: As fresh as Listerine, 


GLorIa: He sneezed and blew away a calf 
His laughter ripped a barn in half 
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ALL: Go, go, go, go, Joe 
GLoRIA: Like sevens come, elevens come, 


ALL: Like manna from the heavens 
come! 

It’s Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo. 

Go, go, go, go, go, go, go, go 

Go like a bat out-a you know where, 


cLoRIA: Shoeless Joe from M.O. 
Strike at the foe 
Let ‘em know you're there, 


ALL: Shoeless Joe from M.O. 
Look out, look out, look out, look out 
for Shoeless Joe 


Joe: The barefoot boy 
From Hannibal Mo! 


Boys: Joe, Joe, Joe, Joe, Joe, Joe, 
Joe, Joe! 


(They go into a dance, which illus- 
trates all the familiar baseball atti- 
tudes.) 


(Blackout) 


Scene IV 


A billboard near the ballpark. It is a 
picture of JoE advertising some tooth- 
paste. Three teen-agers, carrying auto- 
graph books are talking. 


FIRST TEEN-AGER: Joe Hardy is going to 
be interviewed by the press. 


SECOND TEEN-AGER: Here’s one of the 
players. 


(They run off in the direction of the 
player. SISTER and porIs run on from 
the other side—both carry autograph 
books.) 


poris: (Stops, realizing that sIsTER has 
stopped) Aren’t you coming? 


sister: No, I don’t want him. I thought 
it was Joe Hardy. 


poris: You'll never get Joe Hardy, they 
don’t let you near him. Look out, here 
comes Mr. Welch. 


SISTER: Who? 


poris: Welch. The gentleman who owns 
the club. 


(WELCH enters followed by newspaper 
reporters. They cross.) 


LYNCH: Our readers are really burning 
to get some more dope on him. 


weE.LcH: Of course they are, and we want 
to co-operate, in every way. That’s why 
I asked you here. But you know some- 
times I don’t understand you boys. 


sister: (Walks up to wetcH) May I 
have your autograph, please? (WELCH 
looks nonplused, sister smiles) It’s for 
my niece—she’s sick—muscular dia- 


thermy. 


(WELCH signs absent-mindedly, con- 
tinues walking.) 


weELcH: After all these lean years we 
bring you a truly great ball player. 
A man for you all to be proud of and 
right away this Gloria Thorpe starts 
sniping at him. 


LYNCH: You know Gloria, Mr. Welch, 
the eager type, she’s just curious. 


WELCH: It doesn’t help. 


LYNCH: As a matter of fact, I'm curious 
myself. How about those shoes? How 
come he couldn't get into his own 
shoes? - 


WELCH: A pair of spiked shoes—they all 
look alike. He just picked up the wrong 
shoes, that’s all. What’s the mystery 
there? Good grief, this boy has gone 
from pinch hitter to idol of the nation 
in one month. He’s making the whole 
team come to life ... (They exit—the 
rest of the speech is heard from off- 
stage) And then you fellows want to 
make trouble .. . 


sister: And I'll get Joe Hardy’s too. 


FIRST TEEN-AGER: (Re-enters, sees APPLE- 
GATE who enters with press card in hat 
band) Here comes somebody. 


(APPLEGATE crosses briskly.) 
SISTER: He’s nobody. 
FIRST TEEN-AGER: Are you anybody? 
APPLEGATE: Not a soul. 


(Blackout) 


Scene V 


WELCH'S office, musty, oak-paneled back- 
room with baseball pictures, trophies, 
etc 


Joe enters followed by VAN BUREN. JOE 
is in an angry mood. 


VAN BUREN: Now, Joe. You mustn't be 
temperamental. 


Joe: I'm not. Only the questions that 
Gloria Thorpe dame asks are none of 
her business. 


(APPLEGATE enters.) 


VAN BUREN: A good press means a lot to 
the front office, Joe. Come on, boy. Play 
ball with them a little, will you? 


Jor: They're a bunch of crooks. You 
tell them one thing and they write 
down whatever comes into their heads. 


VAN BUREN: (To APPLEGATE) Look, you 
talk to him. I'll go in and say he’s off 
his feed. (VAN BUREN exits.) 


APPLEGATE: Joe, you're getting to be a 
regular prima donna. 


Joe: Why do they have to keep after 
me? Why can’t I just play baseball, 
instead of sitting around answering a 
lot of questions? Making up things 
about my past. 
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APPLEGATE: It’s all right. If you get in 
a jam you can always turn to me. 


zoe: I don’t want to get in a jam. 


APPLEGATE: Also, it seems as though you 
sometimes forget who made you what 
you are today. 


Joe: I’m batting 480. 


APPLEGATE: As a baseball player you are 
a triumph. As a man who goes through 
with a bargain you leave something to 
be desired. I followed you last night. 


Joe: (Surprised) Oh. 


APPLEGATE: And I followed you the night 
before 


Joe: Oh . . . Don’t you know where 
I am without all that effort? 


APPLEGATE: No, Joe, I have to do most 
things the hard way. The only thing 
that’s absolutely effortless is the ciga- 
rette trick. (Grabbing lighted cigarette 
out of the air) And now I’m trying to 
break myself of the filthy habit. (He 
coughs slightly.) 


Joe: Well is there any objection to my 
walking around where I used to live? 


APPLEGATE: Yes. You know how I feel 
about home and wives. 


Joe: That’s why I didn’t tell you I was 
going back. I love baseball, Mr. Apple- 
gate, but I’m homesick. 


APPLEGATE: ‘ I’m planning some diversion 
for you. I have sent for a very attrac- 
tive girl from Chicago. 


Joe: (Irritably) I don’t like people from 
Chicago. I sold a house to a couple from 
Chicago once who... 


APPLEGATE: Oh, nuts with that, Joe. I’m 
offering you a chance to know one of 
the most fascinating women ever known 
in the history of the world— 


Joe: No, thank you! 


APPLEGATE: Well, don’t go back to Mag- 
nolia Street. Do you understand? I for- 
bid it. 


Joe: You don’t own me yet—not until 
after midnight on the twenty-fourth. 


APPLEGATE: And then? 


Joe: Is it so terrible just to want to 
go home? 


APPLEGATE: It’s gauche. You're too big 
for that kind of sentimental nonsense. 
Now you just think things over. (He 
exits.) 


Joe: (Calling after him) I am thinking 

things over. I’m thinking about a lot 

of things. (Music. He sits and sings 

reflectively) A man doesn’t know what 
he has until he loses it, 

When a man has the love of a woman 
he abuses it. 

I didn’t know what I had when I had 
my old love, 
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I didn’t know what I had ’til I said, 
“Goodbye, old love!” 

Yes, a man doesn’t know what he has 
til it is no longer around 

But the happy thought is, 

Whatever it is he’s lost, may some day 
once again be found! 


(Enters) Joe—Mr. Welch 
wants to speak to you. 


VAN BUREN: 


WELCH: (Enters behind vAN BUREN) Joe. 
Joe: Yes, Mr. Welch. 


WELCH: Joe, Miss Thorpe hadn’t quite 
finished talking to you. You don’t mind, 
do you, lad? 


Joe: I'll do whatever you say, Mr. 
Welch. 


VAN BUREN: (Calling) Come in. 


(Reporters come in followed by GLORIA 
and APPLEGATE.) 


WELCH: (Sitting at his desk) Joe’s feel- 
ing better now if you’ve got any other 
questions— 


GLORIA: (Aggressively) It isn’t that I’ve 
got more questions, Mr. Welch—but I 
don’t think I caught the answer to the 
one I asked. 


JoE: Which one? 

cLtoria: Your family. 

Joe: They’ve all passed away. I haven’t 
any family. Nobody. 

cLoria: What about friends? 


WELCH: Well, he’s got one friend I know 
of. Put me down, little girl. 


GLorIA: What about your friends back 
in Hannibal? Heard from any of them? 


(APPLEGATE steps out from the group 
of reporters.) 


APPLEGATE: If you will permit me to say 
a word. I happen to represent the Han- 
nibal Bugle and I’m telling you right 
now that every body in our little old 
town is just as proud as pumpkins of 
little old Joe. 


cLoria: Well, thank little old you. And 
thank little ol’ Joe. 


WELCH: (Jumping up) Quit picking on 
the boy, will you? He hasn’t got any- 
thing more to tell you. If you want to 
ask questions, ask me. 


LYNCH: O.K. Do you think Washington 
is going to win the pennant? 


(The reporters laugh at this absurd- 
ity.) 


cLtoria: When I swim the channel. 
REPORTER: Don’t be so funny. 


Joe: (Losing his temper) What's so 
funny? What’s so damn funny about 
Washington winning the pennant? 


VAN BUREN: Now, Joe. 


joe: Who's winning more games than 
we are? 


LYNCH: Well, Joe, I— 


JOE: I don’t know why it’s such a funny 
idea that we should cop,the pennant. 
All we have do is win games. 


WELCH: Hear. Hear. 


Joe: (Subsiding) I guess I talked too 
much. 


WELCH: No, you didn’t. These news- 
paper people don’t know what it is to 
have your heart in a ball club. OK., 
we're not even in the first division. 
But strange things happen in baseball. 
We're playing like a new team. We're 
climbing—we’re moving up. So you 
think what you please and I'll think 
what I please. But don’t blame me for 
hoping and don’t blame me for loving 
this boy who’s made it possible for me 
to hope. Now you can go out and put 
it in your papers that I say that we'll 
have the pennant sewed up by the 
twenty-fifth of September. (Puts his 
hand on Joe’s shoulder) That’s what we 
think isn’t it, Joe? 

Joe: The twenty-fifth. The season ends 
on the twenty-fifth? 


WELCH: That’s right, boy— 


Joe: We'll have it sewed up by the 
twenty-fourth. 


WELCH: Now there’s a statement for you. 


(APPLEGATE comes up behind Joe and 
whispers angrily.) 
APPLEGATE: How sneaky can a fellow 
get! 
(Blackout) 


Scene VI 


LOLA is discovered sitting on a bench in 
front of the soe HaRDyY billboard. She 
is filing her nails. Lota, a beautiful red- 
head, is just what the Devil ordered. 


APPLEGATE: (Enters in a hurry) Lola. 
LOLA: Hi ya, Chief. 


APPLEGATE: 
capital. 


Welcome to the nation’s 


Lota: Thank you, Chief. 
APPLEGATE: Have a good trip? 


LOLA: Perfect. The plane crashed in 
Cleveland. 


APPLEGATE: Good, good. Now how about 
that job in Chicago? 


Lota: Cleared the whole thing up be- 
fore I left. I got the old boy to embezzle 
$100,000 and lost it for him at the race 
track. Then his wife left him and he 
took to drink. I told him I was through 
and he jumped out of the window. 
Twenty-second story 


APPLEGATE: That’s high enough. That’s 
fine. 





LOLA: Want me to try the Empire State 
on the next one? 


APPLEGATE: No, no, Lola. This is a 
straight seduction job. New boy I just 
got hold of. (Restlessly pacing in front 
of her) Look Lola, I’ve done a terribly 
foolish thing—I’m 
confess it. 


really ashamed to 
I let this real estate agent 


talk me into an escape clause. 


LOLA: I never heard of it 


APPLEGATE: You'll never hear of it again 
I've got too much on my mind. It slipped 
by me. I’m overworked 


LOLA: I know, poor dear, elections com- 


ing up. 


APPLEGATE: So when I made this Joe 


Hardy deal, I 
LOLA: Joe Hardy? 
APPLEGATE: That’s his name 


LOLA Clar- 


Gee, they say he’s great 
ence just raved about him 


_APPLEGATE: Who's Clarence? 


LOLA: You know (She puts her hands 


together and gestures diving motion.) 


APPLEGATE: Look, Lola, here’s the tie-up 
This deal like the 
thirty-years war. I’ve got thousands of 
Washington drooling under the 
illusion that the Senators are going to 


is a mass torture 
fans 


win the pennant 


LOLA (Enthusiastically) Oh, Chief, 
that’s awfully good. There'll be suicides, 


Just like 


heart attacks and apoplexy 
the good old days. 


APPLEGATE 
thing is 


But, the key to the whole 
this fellow. He wants to go 
back to his wife. For all I know he’s 
sneaking out there right this minute. 


Well, don’t worry, Chief, you 
know I’m pretty good at making men 
forget their wives. This is a routine 
case. I'll give him the standard vam- 
pire treatment 
shoulder.) 


LOLA: 


(Seductively rolls her 


APPLEGATE: There isn’t a home-wrecker 
on my staff better than you, Lola. But 
this fellow’s stubborn 


Lota: Oh, c’mon, Chief. You know I’ve 
got what it takes. (Music) Don’t make 
me brag. 


(APPLEGATE watches from sidelines as 
LOLA sings.) 


LOLA: I took the zing out of the king of 
Siam! 

I took the starch out of the sails 

Of the Prince of Wales, 

It’s no great art, gettin’ the heart 
of a man 

On a silver platter 

A little brains—a little talent 

With an emphasis on the latter! 

I made mince-meat out of a sweet 
young farmer! 

I knocked the fight out of a knight 
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APPLEGATE: 


Look, Lola, here's the tie-up. 


This is a mass torture deal like 


the thirty-years war. I've got thousands of Washington fans drooling under 
the illusion that the Senators are going to win the pennant. 


Gwen Vera 


When I pierced his armor 

And I'll bet, I can upset every male 

In a Yale regatta! 

A little brains—a little talent 

With an emphasis on the latta! 

You gotta know just what to say and 
how to say it 

You gotta know what game to play 
and how to play it 

You gotta stack those decks with a 
couple-a extra aces 


handkerchief 
her best features) 


(Uses a to emphasize 


And this queen has her aces 

In all the right places! 

I've done much more than that old 

bore, Delilah! 

I took the curl out of the hair of a 
millionaire 

There’s no trick gettin’ some hick who 
is cool 

Just a little warmer 

A little talent 

With an emphasis on the former! 

Split up a home, way up in Nome, 
Alaska! 

And wrecked the life of every wife 

Down in Madagascar 


a little brains 


Ask me why weak men’!] die for me 
Strong men simply shatter 


A 
vv 


(Baby talks) 


A little brains—a little talent 

With an emphasis on the latter! 

You gotta know just what to do and 
how to do it 

You gotta know what tea to brew and 
how to brew it 

You've seen the sign that says George 
Washington once slept here, 

Well tho’ nobody spied him 

Guess who was beside him? 

Bring on that boy, he’ll be a toy to Lola 

Just one more case she can erase with 
that old boffola 

What's my plan, same as with any man 

I'll use the standard patter 

Plus a little this-a—and a little that-a 

With an emphasis on the—on the latter! 


(Follows APPLEGATE off.) 


Scene VII 


MEG’S house. JOE appears on porch. MEG 


comes in living room, goes to chair 


where there is a paper bundle. Jor 


watches through the screen door 


SISTER: (Appears from the kitchen door) 


Did you find them? 
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(soe ducks back against the wall mes 
takes a carton of eggs out of the 
bundle and passes it to sister. DORIS 
sticks her head in from the kitchen 
door.) 


poris: I need those eggs 
SIsTeR: Here. (Passes them to her.) 


poris: (Whispering to sister) Get Meg 


to come with us. (She closes door.) 


SIsTeR: Yes, Megsie, after we finish the 
baking how about going on the town 
with us? 


MEG: No, thanks. 
SISTER: Megsie, you might as well face 
it, Joe is never coming back. 

MEG: I like to pretend he is. 

SIsTerS Well, you got to go on living. 


MEG: I am living. 


sister: You know, living life to the full. 
Now you come with us. We're going 
down to the station to see Gregory Peck 
come in on the train from California. 


(SISTER exits to the kitchen. MEG 
straightens the papers. Joe knocks on 
door.) 


MEG: Come in. (JOE enters, stands just 
inside door looking at her. MEG con- 
tinues checking grocery list and then 
turns and sees that it is a stranger) Oh 
Oh, I'm sorry—I thought you were the 
deliveries 


Joe: No, I came about—that is—some- 
one told me you had a room you might 
be willing to rent. 


mEG: Me! Rent a room! 


Joe: That’s what they said—some fel- 
low down at the corner. I’m looking 
for a nice quiet place. 


mec: My goodness. I never even thought 
of renting a room. 


Joe: I wouldn’t be any trouble—I can 
promise you that. 


MEG: Well, I’m sure you wouldn't. But 
you see, mister—mister— 


Joe: Joe Hardy. 
mec: My husband’s name is Joe. 


Jor: Is that so? That’s quite a coinci- 
dence 


MEG: He’s away. 

Joe: Oh! That’s too bad 
MEG: Yes. 

Joe: For long? 


MEG: Not too long—I hope. He had to 
go on a trip. 


Joe: I guess that’s why this fellow 
thought you might have an extra room. 


MEG: I wonder who that could be. 


SISTER: Meg! 
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MEG: Oh dear—excuse me. We're coo! 
ing for the bridge club—a friend « 
mine and her sister, from my hon 
town. Just make yourself at home. 


(mec picks up bundle of groceries 
from chair, exits to kitchen. soe looks 
over the room nostalgically, his chair, 
the television set, for a second. He is 
stunned seeing his reflection in the 
mirror. He sits.) 


Joe: (Sings) But he’ll come back to you 
again 


(MEG re-enters.) 


MEG: I’m sorry to have taken so long 
(JOE jumps up) My friends think it will 
be good for me to take in a boarder. 
They are coming right in to meet you 
as soon as they fix their hair. I have 
a room that was my husband’s den that 
we use as a guest room. It has a nice 
studio couch. Would you like to see it? 


Joe: (Impulsively) Oh, I know it’s all 
right 


meG: Better take a look at it. Oh, I'd 
have to ask ydu not to use the down- 
stairs when I have bridge club. That’s 
every three days. 


Joe: Oh, that wouldn’t bother me. I'd 
be away quite a bit, anyhow. I go away 
for like two or three weeks at a time. 


MEG: Oh, I see. 


Joe: You have to live in hotels when 
you're out on the road and you get 
kind of lonesome just to be in some- 
body’s house. That’s why I thought .. . 
You see I was just walking around the 
neighborhood wishing I could live out 
this way. 
(Music—creates the mood.) 


MEG: I guess I. see through you. You 
just miss somebody that you've left 
behind. Is that it? 


Joe: Yes, I do. I miss somebody some- 
thing awful. 


mEG: Well, I know how that is. 


Joe: (Singing) A man doesn’t know 
what he has until he loses it, 

When a man has the love of a woman 
he abuses it, 

I didn’t know what I had when I had 

my old love, 

I didn’t know what I had ’til I said, 
“Goodbye old love.” 

Yes, a man doesn’t know what he has 
‘til it is no longer around 

But the happy thought it 

Whatever it is he’s lost, may some day 
once again be found! 


MEG: (Sits in chair and sings almost to 
herself) I know what you mean Joe, 
Only too well 

For I am lonely just like you. 

Lonely for my Joe, my sweet Joe 

How really sweet I never knew 

I really never knew 


(Rises and crosses to screen door) 


A woman doesn’t know what she has 
until she loses it, 

When a woman has the love of a man 
she abuses it, 

I didn’t know what I had when I had 
my old love, 


Joe: I didn’t know what I had ’til I said 
“Goodbye old love.” 


(Singing to her but she is looking off 
oblivious) 


Yes, a man doesn’t know what he has 
til it is no longer around 


BOTH: But the happy thought is, 
Whatever it is he’s/she’s lost, may some 
day once again be found! 


(After song they exit upstairs to look 
at the room. SISTER and DORIS enter. 
They are transformed from their 
kitchen clothes—all dolled up for the 
mysterious stranger.) 


SISTER: (Playing glamourously with a 
long silk scarf until she sees no one is 
there, then she drops her pose) Huh— 


not here. 


porIs: (Seeing MEG coming downstairs) 
Oh, where is he? 


MEG: (Controlling her excitement) He’s 
upstairs. He’s going to take it. He’s 
clearing out a couple of drawers. 


SISTER: Don’t you want us to look him 
over first? I thought you said 


MEG: I know I did—but you can just 
tell, he’s such a nice boy. Look out, 
here he is. (They all disburse and try 
to look casual. JoE re-enters down 
stairs) I want you meet my friends. 
This is Mr. Harper, Sister Miller— 


SIsTeR: Hello there. 
meG: —And Doris Miller. 
poris: How do you do. 


sister: (Making charming conversa- 
tion) Isn’t it a gorgeous day. 


poris: (Suddenly in a harsh whisper) 
Sister! 


SISTER: What? 


poris: Come here. (They draw to one 
side, whispering and looking at JOE) 


Joe: Look, Mrs. Boyd, here’s a mighty 
funny thing. When I was clearing out 
that top drawer I found an envelope 
addressed to you. 


MEG: You did? Well, that’s strange. I 
thought I had looked everywhere after 
—Well now, what do you know about 
that. (MEG opens envelope) My gosh— 
look—money! Well say, you certainly 
have brought me luck. Look at this, 
kids. I guess Joe left that there and— 


sister: (Suddenly attacking Joe) You're 
Joe Hardy, aren’t you? 


Joe: (Nods) I guess I am. 





SISTER: (Out of control) It’s Joe Hardy, 
Meg. Not Mr. Harper. It’s Joe Hardy. 
He’s the greatest baseball player—oh, 
my goodness, I’m flabbergasted. Oh, gee, 
Joe Hardy. May I have your auto- 
graph? (She takes autograph book from 
pocketbook and hands it to JOE.) 


poris: You don’t know what’s hap- 


pened to you, Meg, he’s a hero! 


SISTER: We saw the game and that home 
run you made in the seventh, was that 
an inside pitch? Was he trying to loosen 
you up? (APPLEGATE enters porch) Oh, 
yes, and that wonderful double play in 
the third. Did you hurt your hand? 


(APPLEGATE knocks on screen door.) 
MEG: (Opens door) Yes—good morning 


APPLEGATE: (Flashes identification case 
—too quickly for her to read it) I’m 


from City Hall. 
MEG: (Baffled) Where? 


APPLEGATE: (Flashes case again) Citv 


Hall. Just serving official notice in the 
neighborhood. 


MEG: What kind of notice? 


APPLEGATE: New zoning law. No one is 
permitted to take roomers in this neigh- 
borhood. 


(Joe talking to girls hears his voice 
turns and comes slowly toward door.) 


MEG: But they do—people do. 
APPLEGATE: Effective as of today. 
Joe: What's this? 

MEG: Why—this man. 


Joe: It’s all right, Meg. I mean Mrs. 
Boyd. I know this man—just let me 
talk to him. (He comes out on the 
porch) I'll be right in. 


(MEG enters and crosses with girls to 
desk upstage.) 


SISTER: What is it? 


Joe: Really, Mr. Applegate, you're car- 
rying things too far. 


APPLEGATE: Joe, she’s here. I have told 
her all about you. She’s interested, 
know what I mean? A real sexy baby. 


Joe: If you keep hounding me this way, 
I'm not going to be able to play worth 
a damn. 


APPLEGATE: Do you think I like it? 
Wasting my time, not to mention the 
money spent on costumes. (He polishes 


brass badge on his hat.) 


Joe: Mr. Applegate, can’t you under- 
stand how I feel? 


APPLEGATE: No. 


Joe: I was married when I was only 
twenty. No matter what went wrong 
with my life or my business there was 
always someone I could trust and a 
place to come to where I'd feel pro- 
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tected—this home—and I can’t get over 
it all at once. 


APPLEGATE: Joe, you're not trying. 


Joe: And if you want to know I've 
rented a room here. 


APPLEGATE: But I told you. (Losing his 


temper he kicks chair and grabs his 
foot) Oh, my hoof! (Evits.) 


Joe: (Enters living room) He’s gone. 


MEG: (Turning to him) What did he 


say? 


Joe: Oh, he’s just a practical joker. 
mEG: Oh. I’m not much of a judge of 


character. That’s what my husband al- 
ways said. 


sister: (Carrying a bunch of baseball 
pictures from desk) We're going to fix 
your room up with a lot of Joe’s old 
baseball pictures—Mr. Hardy 

MEG: My husband’s a great fan—you 
know. 

SISTER: Oh, a fanatic. Every night in 
front of the television set you would 
see that big fat slob sitting there. 


(Blackout) 


Scene VIII 


Corridor at the ball park. A bunch of 
players spill enthusiastically across the 
stage from the field to the locker rooms. 


BOULEY: Haven't had such a good time 
in years. 


Lowe: Neither have I. 
BRYAN: Lost it in the sun, he said. 


SMOKEY: They’re just another ball team, 
that’s all. 


MICKEY: We wuz in there today. 
SMOKEY: Just like Benny told us. 


rocky: Well, I hope them so called 
bombers enjoyed theirselves as much 


as I did tonight 


HENRY: Hey, you looked pretty near 
like a ball player today. 


rocky: Three for five, kid, three for 
five. 


(WELCH enters with VAN BUREN.) 


weLcH: A lot of Joe’s fan clubs want 
to do things that night. I asked Joe if 
he wanted this party. He said no, he 
only wanted to be in the Hall of Fame. 


VAN BUREN: He was kidding. 
WELCH: I don’t think so. 


VAN BUREN: A party for Joe is a good 
idea, but about a month from now. At 
the end of the season. 


wELcH: Sometimes I think Joe is four- 


teen years old and sometimes I think 
he’s fifty. 


(They exit. APPLEGATE enters, enjoying 
their last remark. GLORIA enters.) 


GLorIA: Well! I hear we finally got on 
television 


APPLEGATE: Does that surprise you? 


GLoRIA: I was wondering if you could 
tell me why he has been refusing to 


appear up to now. 


APPLEGATE: Certainly, I would be glad 
to. He’s like I am. He’s shy 


cLoria: Mr. Applegate, I'd like to ask 
you just one more question. When Joe 
was back in Hannibal, did he have the 
same name? 

APPLEGATE: Yes, Hardy. You spell it 
with an H. (Laughs loudly.) 


GLORIA: What's so funny? 


APPLEGATE: Something came to mind. It 


isn’t important. 
cLoriA: He played a nice game tonight. 


APPLEGATE: His batting average went up 
four more points. Now it’s 624, not bad 
for a raw rooky. 


GLORIA: (Exiting) Yes, very raw! 


APPLEGATE: Lovely girl. I know she'll 
make some nice young man very un- 
happy 


(Blackout) 


Scene IX 


The locker room. A series of open lock- 
ers, each with a name plate, are dec- 
orated with family pictures and news- 
paper clippings. Clothes hang in most 
of them and some even have strings 
stretched across with socks hung up 
to dry 


In the darkness, before lights come up, 
we hear the exuberant voices of the 
players. 


ROCKY: (Putting on shoe) Three for 
five, kid, three for five. 


SMOKEY: (Enters with towel draped 
around him) Hey, Rocky, that dumb 
blonde tomato from the drugstore is 
out there waiting for you. 


rocky: Tell her to keep on chewing 


the gum and relax. 


SMOKEY: She asked was I the reception 
committee 


soHovik: (Calling after smokey) You're 


sure dressed for the part. 


rocKY: Did you see Dawson throw 
down his glove when I hit that three- 
and-two pitch? 


HENRY: I swing at the ball, and the next 
thing I know I'm riding into third. 


rRocKY: Senators nine, well-known 
Yankees two. You know what I'm go- 
ing to do? I'm going to memorize that. 
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VAN BUREN: (Enters) I was just talking 


to Mr. Welch, he’s pretty pleased. (Boys 
ad lib) Get some sleep, boys. Tomorrow 
we'll pin their ears back in a bow knot 
for them. (Evxits.) 


rocKY: Three for five. 


SMOKEY: (Enters, this time wearing a 
wild sport shirt and wilder shorts which 
clash) Say, Rocky, the blonde is tired 


of gum. She wants something to eat 


SOHOVIK: I see you're receiving formal 


now 
(SMOKEY exits. JOE enters from show- 
ers, wearing shorts and clogs with a 


towel thrown around his neck.) 


peEL: How’d she go, Joe? 


JOE: Fine 


SOHOVIK shirt in 


(Tucking trousers) 
Yeah. What’d you tell the great invis- 


ible audience? 


J0E: I told them we were lifting our 


the second division and 
taking an option on first place. 


You like 


white collar workers 


(For an uncomfortable moment 
of silence.) 


Oh 


Just a side line 


mortgage on 


ROCKY sound 


one of them 


JOE 


JOE 


little real 


(Crosses to his 


I used to sell a 
estate 


locker and starts to dress slowly.) 


SOHOVIK: Every ball player should have 
a side line 


APPLEGATE: (Enters) Good evening, gen- 


tlemen. Great game, Joe, proud of you, 
my boy 


Boys: Good night, Joe. So long, Joe. 


Joe: Night, fellows 


APPLEGATE: Well, Joe, we showed those 


Yankees, didn’t we? 


(A few more players all duded up 


pass across.) 


Joe: If we could just take the double- 


header tomorrow, wouldn’t that be 


great? 


APPLEGATE: You will, you will, I feel it 
in my bones. Joe, did you notice that 
charming young lady sitting in the box 


with me? 
Joe: Yeah, I saw her. 


APPLEGATE 
her in 


Wants to meet you. I'll bring 


JOE: Well, wait’ll I get my pants on 


(He starts to put on pants.) 


APPLEGATE: That’s my boy. 


JoE: Say, you know I got sort of a date 
out home, 


don't like it. 


I mean. I know you 


APPLEGATE: Joe, I do like it. I've changed 
my mind. I want you to be happy 


Joe: Thanks. 


APPLEGATE: But this girl is a sweet kid 


and she wants to meet you so. 


Joe: Sure. Sure. 


APPLEGATE: (Calling off) Lola! (To Joe) 
She talked about you all through the 
game. Ah, here we are. (LOLA slithers 
in around locker. She is all decked out 
for seduction. A sort of latter-day Sadie 
Thompson with a rose in her ha.r) Joe, 


I want you to meet my friend, Lola. 
Joe: How do you do? 
APPLEGATE: This is Joe Hardy. 


LOLA: (She speaks with a thick Spanish 





APPLEGATE: Joe, this is Senorita Lolita Rodriguez Hernando. You may have 
seen her picture in the papers. She was Miss West Indies of 1957. 
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accent.) I have seen him from a dis- 


tance 


APPLEGATE: And 


admired him 
LOLA: You should not tell what I admire 


this 


Hernando. 


APPLEGATE: Joe, 


is Senorita Lolita 

You have 
seen her picture in the papers. She was 
Miss West Indies of 1957 


Rodriguez may 


JoE: Well, it’s certainly a pleasure to 


meet you 


Lota: Thank you. 


APPLEGATE: Joe, keep Lola company for 
a second—I got to get a hot dog. (He 
turns and exits in a big hurry.) 


Joe: (Looks after him as if to call him 


back, and then remembers LOLA) Gee, 


where’s my manners? Won't you sit 


down. 


Lota: You are so polite. (She walks 
insinuatingly around the room) This is 


where you all get ready? 


JOE: Yes, ma’am. 


LOLA: Interesting. The truth is, Mr. Joe, 
I do not know how to talk to a man so 


famous like you 


JoE: How about you? Miss West Indies! 
That’s going some. 


LOLA: It is silly. I am ashamed he told: 
you. Mr. Applegate tries to show me 
off too much. (Crosses and touches him) 
the papers 
and because maybe I am pleasing to 
look in a bathing suit, is that important? 


Because my picture is in 


Joe: Well, as the fellows around here 
would say, (Laughs, selfconsciously) it 
ain't bad 


LOLA: 
shirt) 


(Protesting, she hangs onto his 
No, Joe. What is inside 


an interesting person, 


me, if 
I am that is 


important. 


Joe: Oh, I agree 


LOLA: (Crossing to the side of the room. 
she points to suitcases on top of lockers) 
Thank you. What is those? (She jumps 


up on bench 


to examine them.) 


Joe: That’s where we pack our duffle 
when we go on the road. 


Oh, Joe 
like dancing? 
questions with 
of the hips.) 


LOLA: You like You 


(She accompanies these 


music? 


appropriate movements 


Joes I’m not so very hot at dancing, 
but I like 
three years. 


music. I studied cornet for 


LOLA: (Looks down from bench as if 
from a precipice) You help me down, 


please? 


JOE: Oh sure. 


(He offers hand, but she pulls him 


to her and puts arm around neck, 


then slides safely down him.) 





LOLA: (Hanging on for dear life) Thank 
you 

Joe: (Getting rattled) I really studied 
for four years. My teacher said I had 
a natural lip—uh—for cornet playing, 
that is. I mean to play the cornet you 
have to have good lips. Oh, gosh. (In 
panic he pushes himself away.) 


LOLA: Oh, Joe, you are wonderful boy 
Joe: I am? 

LOLA: You are so honest. 

Joe: I’m honest, but I’m dumb, too 


LoLa: I like people who do not brag 


about themselves 


Joe: Well, me too. I don’t know where 
Mr. Applegate 


LOLA: (Interrupting) Do you know you 
and I feel just alike about things 


JOE: We do? 


LoLa: I think we shall become to know 
each other quite well. Joe, would you 
like to take me somewhere tonight? 


Joe: Gee, I sure would like to, but you 
know what Mr. Van Buren would say. 


LoLA: He’d say you lucky boy 


Joe: No, no, he’d say it’s late. He likes 
us to get to bed early 


LOLA: Any particular place? (Joe looks 
at her and she turns away coquettishly) 
Oh, Joe, you think I am a naughty girl. 


soe: No. No, I don’t. (Crosses to locker 
and gets shoes) Only you see I rented 
a room out in Chevy Chase this after- 
noon and I promised to move in tonight. 
I got to go home. 

LOLA: (Startled) Home. 

Joe: Yes, I promised to be there 

LOLA: You want to hurt Lola’s feelings? 


Joe: No, no, I don’t want to hurt any- 
body's feelings. That’s why I 


LOLA: But Lola wants you to stay with 
her. 

JOE: We to keep training and 
strict rules and all that. 


have 


LOLA: You can tell me all their rules 


Joe: (Sits on box to tie shoelaces) 


You're making this very complicated 


Lota: Then be good boy 


JOE: I'm trying to 


Lota: And do like Lola tells you to do 
(From upstage she points commanding 
finger at Joe and begins to sing) 
Whatever Lola wants 

Lola gets 

And little man, little Lola wants you 
Make up your mind to have no regrets, 


Recline yourself, resign yourself, you're 
through 


I always get what I aim for 
And your heart’n soul is what I came 
for 


Whatever Lola wants 

Lola gets, 

Take off your coat 

Don’t you know you can’t win? 

You're no exception to the rule, 

I'm irresistible, you fool, give in! 
Give in! . Give in! 

(She lies seductively across a bench 

upstage and pantomimes talking over 

the telephone.) 


(She dances invitingly, removing first 
her gloves, and flowered hat, then 
peels off her skirt, and cavorts in a 
pair of tight-fitting 
pants and from this she strips even 
further to tights. It is having its effect 
on JOE) 


Hello, Joe 

It’s me 

He hits so far 

—hold on—that’s you. 
Aaah-Haaaaaa 


lace toreador 


Poo poo pa doop 
Peek-a-boo 
Yoo-hoo 
(Sings) 
I always get what I aim for 
And your heart’n soul is what I came 


for 
Lola wants 


. Lola gets 
... You'll never win 
I'm irresistible, you fool, 
Give in 


Give in .. . Give in 


(Finally she drapes herself across his 
lap. Jo—E uncomfortably rises and puts 
LOLA down on the bor.) 


Joe: Lola 


LOLA: Yes, Joe 


Joe: If it was you I promised to come 
home to you’d want me to, wouldn't 
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you 


LOLA: I see 


Joe: You're awfully wonderful and I 
wish I was two people, but I’m only 
one—and I’m married. (Makes a quick 


exit.) 


behind 


Just a routine case, eh? 


APPLEGATE (Enters 


What a flop 


lockers) 


LOLA: (Dropping her Spanish accent) 


I was wrong. He is different. 


APPLEGATE: Alibi Ike 


LOLA: I never ran up against one like 
that before 


APPLEGATE: Oh, bosh and double bosh. 
Get yourself a new line. Your methods 


are old-fashioned. Whatever Lola wants. 


LOLA: Whatever Lola wants 


Lola gets 


And little man, little Lola wants you. 
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(Takes out a handkerchief and jumps 
around in an imitation of her dance.) 


LOLA: (Defiantly) All right, Chief. You 
just give me time, just give me... 


APPLEGATE: There isn’t any time. They 
go on the Western trip, but when he 
comes back, I'll smoke him out. When 
he gets back I’ll start a scandal in the 
neighborhood. She’ll have to throw him 
out. 


LoLA: What kind of a scandal? 


APPLEGATE: Good Lord, the boy is living 
right there in the house with that wo- 
man. Aren’t you shocked? I am! 


(Blackout) 


Scene X 


In front of black curtain. Girls and boys 
enter dressed to represent the various 
teams in the American League. Their 
costumes have a homemade but in- 
genious look. 


TIMMY: You didn’t need to get your 
costumes on yet... . what are you? 
MARIE: Boston Red Sox. 

BETTY: I’m a Detroit Tiger 


MISS WESTON: (Enters—busy organizer 


of the party) Wait out there, please. 
(They start out.) 


BETTY: (Calling 
Cleveland. 


offstage) Come on, 


(Three fans cross dressed in bright 
red long underwear and Indian head- 
dresses.) 


SISTER: (Enters with three kids carry- 
ing JOE HARDY signs. SISTER is wearing a 
baseball hat. To MISS WESTON) Miss 
Weston, every fan club got to rehearse 
but us. 


MISS WESTON: All right, you may have 
the stage, but don’t take too long. 
(Exits.) 


SISTER: Put down the sign, Jackie. 
Jack: Don’t I get to carry it? 
sister: Not while we're singing. 


(He puts down a sign saying, “JOE, 
our hero.”) 


RONNIE: What about our costumes? 


SisTER: Later. Now line up. It’s a big 
honor for us to be in the show and we 
want to do well. (Blows note on pitch- 
pipe. They assume rigid formal pose as 
if rehearsing to an empty auditorium) 
The Chevy Chase Fan Club is grateful 
to you, Joe, because you taught us this 
big lesson. 


ALL: (Sing) You've gotta have heart, 

All you really need is heart, 

When the odds are sayin’ you'll never 
win, 

That's when the grin should start. 
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sister: (Speaks) It’s the youth of 


America, Joe 


CHERRY: (Sings) When your luck is 
battin’ zero. 


sister: Get your chin up off the floor, 
RONNIE: Mister you can be a hero 
JACKIE: You can open any door, 
sister: There’s nothin’ to it, but to do it. 


ALL: You've gotta have heart, 

Miles ’n miles ’n miles of heart 

Oh, it’s fine to be a genius of course 
But keep that old horse before the cart. 


CHERRY: So when the bases are loaded 


JACKIE AND .ONNIE: The count is three 
and two. 


SISTER: You'll hit a homer, Joe, we can 
depend on you 


ALL: You're a hero ‘cause you've got 
heart— 

You've got heart— 

You've got heart— 


( Exit.) 


Scene XI 


As the curtain opens, the sound of 
hammering is heard. The lights come 
up on the stage of a hotel ballroom in 
preparation for a big night. The pillars 
and candelabra upstage are decorated 
with bunting and pictures of JOE HARDY. 


There are a couple of ladders set up 
and a large banner leaning against a 
pillar. wetcH is discovered talking to 
MISS WESTON and VAN BUREN. 


WELCH: I'll make a little speech first— 
and then we’ll bring on these acts, 
whatever they are. I hope you haven't 
got too many. 


MISS WESTON: No. There were about a 
hundred fan clubs that wanted to per- 
form, but we just picked the best— 


VAN BUREN: You'll give me a list? 


MISS WESTON: Oh yes—I have it in the 
dressing room. 


(An ASSISTANT enters.) 


ASSISTANT: Miss Weston—the G Street 
Fans can’t find the costumes. 


MISS WESTON: (To WELCH) Excuse me, 
Mr. Welch. (She 
ASSISTANT.) 


hurries out with 


WELCH: You feel all right about every- 
thing, do you, Benny? 


‘ 


VAN BUREN: I’m not bubbling over with 
joy about the games we played today, 
if that’s what you mean. 


WELCH: Well, don’t show it. (VAN BUREN 
gestures) Let’s make it a good party 
tonight. We’ve come to the end of the 
season better than I ever dreamed. 


VAN BUREN: Two games to go. 


WELCH: Now, now, you just relax, we'll 
be the champions. All we got to do is 
win one of those games. 


VAN BUREN: But the way Joe cracked up 
on us today! 


WELCH: (Warning) Easy .. . easy. (JOE 
enters carrying coat) Well, boy, how’s 
it feel to have the whole town honor- 
ing you? 

Joe: Feels like I wish I deserved it. 


VAN BUREN: Now, Joe boy, we'll show 
them tomorrow, hey? 


MISS WESTON: (Entering) Here’s the list. 
(Hands VAN BUREN list, and evits.) 


VAN BUREN: Oh, thanks. 


(A couple of carpenters come on, pick 
up banner and begin to carry it off.) 


WELCH: Excuse us, Joe. 
(VAN BUREN and WELCH evrit.) 


(He sits on one rung of the ladder 
and mouths his speech. The banner 
upstage has by now been spread and 
reveals the slogan: Washington Saved 
His Country, Joe Saved Washington. 
LOLA enters from behind one of the 
pillars unseen by Joe. She climbs the 
other side of the ladder and perches, 
looking down amused at him. She is 
dressed in a costume version of a 
Washington baseball uniform with his 
number, 39, on the back of it.) 


Lota: Congratulations. 
Joe: (Rising) Oh, it’s you. 


LOLA: (Showing the number on her 


shirt back) I’ve become a fan—officially. 
We're putting a dance on in your honor 
tonight. 


Joe: That’s very nice, Miss Hernando. 


LOLA: (Jumps off ladder) No, Miss Her- 
nando’s gone. No accent. Didn’t you 
notice? She failed dismally. 


JOE: Kidding me again, I guess. 


LOLA: No, Joe, just kidding myself. I’m 
just a bald hussy who just organized 
a fan club, without instructions from 


Mr. A. 


Joe: He wanted us to lose today, didn’t 
he? (She shrugs) Didn’t you hear him 
giving me the razz all through the 
game—personal things—anything to put 
me off. That’s why I threw the ball into 
the stands. I was trying to hit him. 


Lota: You let in two runs and hit an 
old lady. He was delighted. 


Joe: What does he want? 
LOLA: Tomorrow is the twenty-fourth. 
Joe: Yes. 


LOLA: I think he doesn’t want to lose 
you. 


joe: And what do you want? 


LOLA: I would like to be your friend. 
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Joe: I guess you mean it. Thanks. 


LOLA: Joe, you make me feel girlish 
(Sits) and I’m 172 years old. You see, 
many men have loved me—hopelessly- 
but I felt nothing. And would you be- 
lieve it, you're such a good, loyal, dumb, 
ordinary man, you make me feel ten- 
der? (Carpenters enter) It’s quite ex- 
citing. You still believe me 


APPLEGATE'S voice: Oh, folderol 


LOLA: Look out! 


(She ducks behind a small sign on 
the chair. The carpenters have picked 
up the two other signs and have 
started to exit. The two small signs 
spell J and O. Lota picks up E and 
follows them out. APPLEGATE and GLORIA 


enter.) 


APPLEGATE: Folderol, what business is it 


of yours where Joe lives? 


GLORIA: I'm curious. That’s all. 


APPLEGATE: Joe moved out of that house 
in Chevy Chase because . Why did 
you change to the hotel, Joe? 


JOE: (Defiant) To be near you. And let 
me tell you something else—we’re go- 
ing to win that pennant tomorrow. You 


wait and see. (Exits fast.) 


APPLEGATE: (Calling after. Applauds) 
That’s the spirit! (To cLoria) That’s the 
way a ball player should talk, don’t you 
think? 


cLoria: I think a lot of things, 
friend. You see I’ve just come back 


from a trip to Hannibal, Missouri. 


my 


APPLEGATE: Well, did you drop in and 
say hello to the boys at the Bugle? 


GLorIA: There is no Bugle, Mr. Apple- 
juice. 


APPLEGATE: You know my name. 


ctoria: Yes, I do. But I don’t know Joe 
Hardy’s name. 


APPLEGATE: What was that crack? 


cLoRIA: One thing I do know, his name 
isn’t Joe Hardy. 


APPLEGATE: If you are referring to the 
that he is in reality Shifty 
McCoy, I deny it emphatically. (Sits on 
ladder rung.) 


rumor 


GLoRIA: (Picking up the scent) Who's 


Shifty McCoy? 


APPLEGATE: All right. If you haven't 
heard it, I haven't said it. (Rises and 
talks to her across ladder) What's your 
big problem anyhow? Why do you say 
he is not Joe Hardy? 


GLORIA: Nobody in Hannibal has ever 
seen or heard of Joe Hardy. His birth 
is not registered there. He’s a faker 
Where'd he come from? 


Oh, don’t be so nosy. Go 
home. Get married. (From behind pil- 
lar) Have children 


APPLEGATE 


90 


(He disappears. GLORIA starts to write 
book on 


fol- 


notebook, 
MISS WESTON comes in 


name tm resting 
ladder. 


lowed by carpenters.) 


Clear all 
(Taking stepladder) 


these 
Excuse 


MISS WESTON: things, 


boys me. 


cLoria: (Calling offstage) Benny! 


(VAN BUREN enters.) 


VAN BUREN: (Making notes on piece of 


paper) You part of this shindig? 


GLORIA: (Looking him over) 
Hey, you're pretty. Benny, ever hear 


of a ball player named Shifty McCoy? 
Isn’t he the kid that took 


a bribe in the Mexican League about 
four years ago? 


Benny? 


VAN BUREN 


GLoRIA: Oh? 


VAN BUREN: Threw a game and they 


caught him at it. 
GLORIA: What happened? 


VAN BUREN: He took it on the lam. Never 
been heard of since as far as I know 


GLORIA: Did you know him? 


VAN BUREN: No. No, Miss Thorpe, I re- 
member seeing his picture in the paper 


at the time. It was quite a scandal. 


cLorIA: (Snaps he fingers) Of course, 
that’s where I'll find it 


: 





(MISS WESTON enters.) 


MISS WESTON: Mr. Welch. 


WELCH: (Appears, carrying notes) I'm 


ready. (Evxits.) 


GLORIA: (Stopping MISS WESTON) Could 
you tell me where there’s a phone? No 
(She runs off.) 


no, never mind 


MISS WESTON: We're going to start. Clear 
everybody 


close. A 


lights goes on, bordering the curtain 


(Curtains string of festive 
The orchestra plays a fanfare. WELCH 
comes on and talks directly to the 


audience.) 


WELCH: This is Joe’s night, and I’m not 
start it off with 
speech. Later on you may have to listen 


going to any long 
to a tribute or two, but right now we're 
going to sit down and see what some 
of Joe’s fan clubs think of him. Now 
this first number is by the “I Love Joe” 
fan club. Yes, that’s what it says—and 


here they are. 


(Points across stage and exits. LOLA 
and one of the boys enter dressed in 
shiny black pants and colorful bo- 
leros. Both wear beat-up straw hats 
They sing.) 

Ugh! 

Who's got the pain when they do the 

mambo? 


The “I Love Joe” fan club presents “Who's Got the Pain?” 
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Who's got the pain when they go 
“Ugh”? 

Who’s got the pain when they do the 
mambo? 

I dunno who—do you? 

Who needs a pill when they do the 
mambo? 

Who needs a pill when they go “Ugh”? 

Who needs a pill when they do the 
mambo? 

I dunno who—do you? 

Someone must be sick with the heat? 

Or steppin’ on everyone's feet? 

But if everyone’s feeling O.K. 

Why don't they just say “Olay”? 

When the music carres them away! 
“Ugh!”? 

Who's got the pain when they do the 
mambo? 

Who's got the pain when they go 
“Ugh”? 

Who's got the pain when they do the 
mambo? 

I dunno who—do you? 

Is there a doctor in the house? 

Is there a doctor in the house? 

If there’s a doctor in the house, 

Point him out, 

For there is an element of doubt—as to 

Who's got the pain when they do the 
mambo? 

Who’s got the pain when they go 
“Ugh”? 

Who's got the pain when they do the 
mambo? 

dunn& who—do you? 


(They finish the number in a frantic 
dance. After it is over, fans dressed 
in their homemade costumes come on 
stage applauding. Lota and partner 
take a bow and are congratulated by 
JOE. LOLA impulsively kisses him on 
the cheek. The crowd oohs and aahs. 
LOLA is shunted to one side of the 
stage and congratulated by a group. 
During the next scene between apP- 
PLEGATE and LOLA, a@ messenger ap- 
pears with a note for VAN BUREN and 
their conversation is in pantomime.) 


APPLEGATE: (Sotto voce to LOLA) Going 
a little too far, don’t you think? 


LOLA: Didn't you like it? 


APPLEGATE: I liked it fine! Puff him up! 
I'll bring him down again. 


LOLA: You'll what? 


(Points to VAN BUREN and 
messenger) It’s already started. Keep 
your eyes open, home-wrecker, you'll 
see who's got the pain. 


APPLEGATE: 


VAN BUREN: Mr. Welch has just had a 
call from the Commissioner and that’s 
one call we always answer. (Crowd 
laughs) And he asked me to take over. 
Now folks let’s show Joe what we think 
of him. 


(The crowd lifts Joe on their shoul- 
ders and they start to sing.) 


Who came along in a puff of smoke? 
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Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo. 
Strong as the heart of the mighty oak 


(WELCH enters, interrupts the song) 


Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo. 
Shoeless Joe from Hannibal Mo. 


WELCH: (Visibly shaken) Joe. 
VAN BUREN: What’s the matter? 


WELCH: Joe, a very terrible thing has 
happened. In a few minutes there will 
be an extra on the streets accusing you 
of being a fellow who took a bribe 
down with the Mexican League. (Crowd 
ad libs) Quiet! I want Joe to tell us 
it’s not so. 


Joe: Took a bribe? 
WELCH: Yes, Joe. 
JOE: I wouldn’t do such a thing. 


WELCH: The Commissioner has called a 
hearing for tomorrow morning. 


Joe: But who would say such a thing 
about me? 


WELCH: If you can clear yourself, you 
can play, otherwise not. 


Joe: (Trying to quiet the crowd, he 
builds in determination) They gotta let 
me play. They gotta! Listen, everybody. 
You've got to believe me. I’m not any 
crook. I'd die for the team. And I will, 
and we'll win. We've got to win. 


(The theme of “A Man Doesn't 
Know” swells up from the orchestra, 
drowning out his last words.) 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 
Scene I 


The curtain rises on the locker room. 
It is pre-game time and the entire team 
is massed. VAN BUREN is holding forth. 


VAN BUREN: The whole town is behind 
Joe—parades—speeches. They know an 
O.K. guy when they see one. And so 
do I. 


SMOKEY: Joe ain’t done nothin’ wrong. 


HENRY: Mexican League—phooey! 


VERNON: That wise Thorpe dame. She 
oughtta be run outta town. 


soHOVIK: Yer damn right. 


VAN BUREN: Joe’s up there with the 
Commissioner right now trying to clear 
himself. 


SMOKEY: I bet the Yankees are behind 
this whole thing. 


HENRY: Yeah, you tell ’em. 
rocky: Yeah. They’re scared of us. 


VAN BUREN: Now listen. Whether Joe’s 
with us today or not, you boys are go- 
ing out there and play red-hot baseball. 


ALL: Sure—right—etc. 


VAN BUREN: We're the best club in the 
league and you know it. Now when we 
take the field, I want you to forget 
about Joe and go out there and fill the 
park with so many base hits those 
Cleveland Indians will think it’s the 
Third World War! (VAN BUREN ezits.) 


SOHOVIK: Benny’s right. 


HENRY: We got to forget about Joe and 
just think about the game. 


rocKy: You can’t play good if you're 
worryin’—I found that out. 


SMOKEY: That’s why I got this outside 
hobby—somebody give me a four-letter 
word for—you can do it to an egg. 


soHOVIK: What did the Cleveland In- 
dians do to us yesterday? 


SMOKEY: They murdered us. 
VERNON: Nix on that stuff. 
SOHOVIK: Beat! 


MICKEY: Talk about something cheerful, 
will you. 


HENRY: Yeah. Women. 


ROCKY: 
rules? 


No women. You forgettin’ the 


HENRY: No. But I ain’t forgettin’ women 
either. 


ROCKY: Benny says if we're going to 
succeed in the big league we got to pay 
attention to all them strict rules. 


MICKEY: Well, he’s right. 
(All assent.) 


rocky: No drinking, no women—no late 
hours, no women. (Music) You got to 
keep your mind on the game. (Sings) 


We've got to think about the game! 


ALL: The game, the game! 

We've got to think about the game, 

The game, the game! 

Booze and broads may be great, 

Though they’re great they'll have to 
wait, 

While we think about the game! 


rocky: There was that-waitress back 
in Kansas City, 
Built for comfort, dumb but pretty! 


ALL: Yeah? Yeah? 


rocKy: Man, her perfume sure did 
smell sweet, 
Got her up to my hotel suite! 


ALL: Yeah? Yeah? 


rocky: She killed a pint of gin more 
or less, 

The lights were low and she slips off 
her dress! 


ALL: Yeah? Yeah? Yeah? Yeah? 


rocKy: But then I thought about the 
game! 


ALL: The game, the game! 





JOE: He will come back. 
MEG: You don't have to cheer me up. 
JOE: He's closer than you think. 


(Shannon Bolin, Stephen [ 
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rocKY: Oh, yes I thought about the 
game! 


ALL: The game, the game! 


rocKY: Though I got the lady high, 
I just left her high and dry, 
Cause I thought about the game! 


ALL: He thought about the game' 


SMOKEY: There was the pullman car 
that I got lost in, 
On a sleeper out of Boston! 


ALL: Yeah? Yeah? 


SMOKEY: Compartment doors all look 
the same there 

Walked in one and there’s this dame 
there! 


ALL: Yeah? Yeah? 
SMOKEY: Blonde, and stacked, and abso- 


lutely bare, 
And nothin’ separatin’ us but air! 


ALL: Yeah? Yeah? Yeah? Yeah? 


SMOKEY: But then I thought about the 


, 
game 
ALL: The game, the game! 


SMOKEY: Oh, yes I thought about the 
game, 


ALL: The game, the game! 


SMOKEY: Though my heart said stay 
for tea, 

All I said was pardon me! 

Cause I thought about the game! 


ALL: He thought about the game! 

MICKEY: When a chick gives you the 
eye, remember— 

ALL: Abstain! 

Lowe: When you're dyin’ for some rye, 
remember 


ALL: Refrain! 


HENRY: If you're losin’ at crap and the 


clock says it’s eleven, 
And suddenly each roll you roll—“huh” 
-comes up a seven, 
And you're in the kind of dive, where 
men are men, 


ALL: Be polite, say good night, you 
should be in bed by ten! 


SMOKEY: When your mother bakes you 
cakes, remember— 


ALL: Stay thin! 


rocky: When you're kissin’ till it aches, 
remember- 


ALL: Don’t give in! 

Every rule we shall obey to be sure, 

Cause to win we've gotta stay, good 
and pure, 

Good and pure! Mumm. 


SMOKEY: Hey, Rock, remember those 
twins we took a ride with, 
Operatin’ side by side with, 


ALL: Yeah? Yeah? 
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SMOKEY: We're out of gas three miles 
from Philly, 


rocky: The night is warm, the sky’s 
a dilly, 

ALL: Yeah? Yeah? 

rocky: So I suggest we sleep beneath 

a tree, 

No one’s there but Rock, the 

chicks and me. 


ALL: Yeah? Yeah? Yeah? Yeah? 


SMOKEY 


SMOKEY: So there we are, lyin’ side by 
side under the tree. 


rocKY: Four minds with a single 
thought. 


SMOKEY: I look at my girl, 

rocKY: I look at mine. 

SMOKEY: Then with one fell swoop— 
(Boys clasp hands over SMOKEY’s and 
ROCKY’s mouths.) 

ALL: But then they thought about the 

game! 

The game, the game! 

ROCKY AND SMOKEY: Oh, yes we thought 

about the game! 

ALL: The game, the game! 

To our women one and all, 

We will see you in the fall, 

But for now we've got to stall, 

Every dame! 

And think about the game! 

Think about the game, 

Think about the, think about the, think 


about the, think about the, 
Think about the game! 


(Blackout) 


Scene II 


Curtain representing a park at dusk. 
There is a bench to one side of stage. 
Three girls enter and cross. 


Janet: Sure the Senators lost today, 
they didn’t have Joe. 


JANIS: Tomorrow's the one that counts. 


JOAN: The tickets were all sold out 
long ago. 


(JoE enters while they are talking. 
He is wearing dark glasses and looks 
nervously in both directions. MEG 
enters.) 


MEG: Oh, Joe. 
joe: Meg. 
MEG: Thanks for coming. 


Joe: They postponed the hearing till 
ten o'clock tonight. 


MEG: I didn’t know whether it was all 
right for me to phone you. 


Joe: Of course, it was all right. 


mEG: Joe, I had something to explain. 
(They sit) If I'd known you were go- 
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ing to be in all this trouble, I wouldn't 
have asked you to give up your room. 
I want you to know that. I wouldn't 
care how much people talked. 


Joe: I guess it was for the best. This is 
the twenty-fourth. It’ll all be over soon. 


MEG: You mean the baseball season? 
Joe: Everything. 
MEG: How you talk. Everything what? 


Joe: We play the Yankees tomorrow 
for the pennant. If I shouldn’t be in 
the game, would you think I was a 
crook? 

MEG: Well, of course I wouldn't. 

Joe: Do you think I’m Shifty McCoy? 


MEG: I know you're not. It’s silly. You’re 
not the least bit Shifty, you’re moody 
Now if they called you Moody McCoy, 
then I'd think there might be some 
grounds. 


Joe: At least I want to have my name 
cleared before I disappear. 


MEG: What in goodness’ name are you 
talking about? 


joe: There’s a witness coming from 
Mexico City who knew Shifty McCoy. 
He’s coming to the hearing tonight and 
then I'll be proved innocent. 


mecs: Of course, you are. You’re a good 
boy, I know that. 


JOE: Do you? Do you think I came from 
Hannibal, Missouri? 


MEG: No, Joe, I don’t, but it’s just as 
Sister said, if you want to pretend you 
did then you must have your reasons, 
and it’s an honor to the town. But I 
know you're good. I may not be a judge 
of character, but I know when some- 
body’s good. That’s why I keep saying 
that Joe, the other Joe, will come back. 
(Music sets the tone) Because he was 
a good man too. And now that you're 
gone, I miss him more than ever. 


Joe: He will come back. 

mEG: You don’t have to cheer me up. 
Joe: He’s closer than you think. 

meG: What would you know about it? 


Joe: That’s all right. Just remember 

what I said. (He sings) 

He’s near to you 

Near to you 

Though you think he’s far away 

He’s near to you, so near to you 

As near as April is to May! 

Can’t you feel him there in his favorite 
chair 

Staring at the fireplace 


Oh so near to you, always near to you 
Why you might as well be face to face 


(Rises) 


For it’s just as though he were stand- 
ing as close as I 
I know it’s hard to imagine, but try, 


(MEG steps away in thought) 


If he’s really near to you, near to y 
You may be far apart and yet 

If he’s in your heart 

Really in your heart 

How near to you can he get? 


MEG: He’s near to me, near to me 
Even though he’s far away 
He’s near to me, oh so near to me 
As near as April is to May 

(Speaks) 
Joe used to take me dancing at 
Elks. He wasn’t such a hot dancer. We 
had lots of fun. 


JOE: I’m not such a hot dancer either— 
(He bows to her.) 


MEG: I’d love it. 


(He leads her in a couple of waltz 
turns and stops.) 


Joe: (Sings) If he’s really dear to you, 
MEG: He’s near to me 

JOE: You may be far apart and yet 
MEG: If he’s in my heart 


JOE: Really in your heart 
How near to you 


MEG: How near to me 


BOTH: How near to you/me can he get? 


(Blackout) 


Scene III 


APPLEGATE'S apartment. A flamboyant 
conglomeration of satin drapes, silk 
spreads and a canopied bed decorated 
with a large cherubic figure. There is 
a television set in the rear. There are 
elaborate French windows to one side 
of the stage and an entrance on the 
other. LOLA is sitting on APPLEGATE’s bed 
watching him pace jubilantly. 


APPLEGATE: It’s just psychology, baby, 
just psychology. Do you think this 
noble young Joe Hardy will ‘desert his 
team and the men who have trusted 
in him? Never! 

LOLA: But suppose. 


APPLEGATE: You're not supposed to sup- 
pose: I’ve put a lot of effort into this 
case 


Lota: Well, he’s an interesting boy. 


APPLEGATE: And once I've got him for 


keeps, I'll make him throw the game. 
That'll kill him. 


Lota: As for me, I’m sorry. 


APPLEGATE: 


say? 


(Sharply) What did you 


LOLA: I said I’m sorry for him. 


APPLEGATE: I have observed of late a 
certain laxity on your part. Are you 
forgetting every principle I’ve ever 
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APPLEGATE: What did you say? 
LOLA: | said I'm sorry for him. 


APPLEGATE: | have observed of late a certain laxity on your part. 
Are you forgetting every principle I've ever taught you? 


{Gwen 


Verdon 


taught you? All right—one hundred 


times. 


LOLA: (Cowed, begins to recite) Never 
feel sorry for anybody—never feel sorry 
for anybody. 


APPLEGATE: I must select something ap- 
propriate for this evening’s hearing. 
That looks terrible. I'll wear that. 


LOLA: Never feel sorry for anybody. 
Never feel... 


(Knock on door.) 


APPLEGATE: Now can anybody guess who 
that is? (Calling) Come in, Joe. 


(JOE enters.) 


Loca: (Reciting automatically) Never 
feel sorry for anybody—never feel sorry 


for anybody. 


APPLEGATE: All right, Lola, knock it off 
Later. We've got the greatest baseball 
player in the world here—let’s do him 
homage. 


Joe: It’s very kind of you to say that, 
Mr. Applegate. But it doesn’t look as 
though Joe Hardy would ever make the 


Hall of Fame. 
APPLEGATE: One can never tell. 


Joe: I've made my decision, Mr. Apple- 
gate. That’s what I came to tell you 
about. I would like to exercise the 
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escape clause which was to take place 
on the twenty-fourth which is today. 


APPLEGATE: Aren't you being a little 


hasty? 


joe: I thought it all over. I found that 
there is something more important in 
life than being a hero. 


APPLEGATE: Deep this boy. Very deep. 


Joe: I want out—I want to go back. 


APPLEGATE: Very well. An operation of 
this kind has to take place at the witch- 
ing hour. So, at five minutes to mid- 
night if you still want to go back, say 
the word. 


Joe: Suppose the hearing is still going 
on—you going to change me right there 
in front of everybody? 


APPLEGATE: Oh, no. That would cause 
talk. No! All you have to do is say, 
“let's step into the next room.” Joe 
Hardy will go through that door. He 
will never return—took it on the lam, 
they'll say. 


Joe: I just wanted to be sure there was 
(Crosses to door 


and turns) Good-bye, Lola. (He evits.) 


no misunderstanding. 


LOLA: (Drained of emotion) Never feel 
sorry for anybody—never feel sorry for 


anybody. 


APPLEGATE: All right, Lola. Let’s not 
just have the letter, let’s have the spirit 


LOLA: (Defiantly) Never feel sorry for 
anybody. Never feel sorry for anybody. 


APPLEGATE: (Picks bed, and 
starts to put it on) And don’t get too 
impudent with me or I'll degrade you 
and get Clementine for this 
work. (Puts on coat) Get too fresh with 
me and I'll put you back on 
broom. Now, while I go to the hearing, 
you sit down over there and you think 
of three dirty tricks. And they'd better 
be good. What’s the matter with you 

huh? You discourage me. (Music. He 
walks toward the audience as curtains 


up te on 


in here 


your 


close behind him. Sings) 


Whenever I’m from time to time 
depressed 

And a trauma wells and swells 

Within my breast. 

I find some pride deep inside of me 

As I fondly walk the lane of memory 

I see Bonaparte 

A mean one if ever I've seen one 

And Nero fiddlin’ thru that lovely blaze 

Antoinette, dainty queen, with her 
. quaint guillotine 

Ha ha ha ha 

Those were the good old days 

I see Indians draggin’ 

An empty covered wagon 

When scalping the settlers was the 

latest craze 
And that glorious morn, Jack the 
Ripper was born 
Ha ha ha ha 
Those were the good old days. 


(Hands in pockets) 


I'd sit in my rockin’ chair so peacefully 
rockin’ there 

Counting my blessings by the score 

The rack was in fashion, the plagues 
were my passion : 

Each day held a new joy in store. 


(Speaks) 
Was anybody happy? 
:( Sings) 


I see cannibals munchin’ a missionary 
luncheon 

The years may have flown but the 
memory stays 

Like the hopes that were dashed when 
the stock market crashed 


Ha ha ha ha 
(Open arms) 

Those were the good old days 
(Kneels and sings Mammy style) 


I'd walk a million miles or more 
For some of the gore 

Of those good 

Old 

Days! 


( Exits.) 
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Scene IV 


COMMISSIONER'S office. A hearing is in 
session. WELCH, JOE, VAN BUREN, POST- 
MASTER and various witnesses and re- 
porters jam the room. cuoria has the 


floor 


garb of a barrister, sits listening. 


APPLEGATE, in extremely formal 


ctoria: Well, I'll tell you, because I 
value the good name of baseball more 
than I do a victory for my own team 

WELCH: Well, just because a picture in 
the paper taken four years ago happens 


to look something like him 
COMMISSIONER: Mr. Welch 

I know, I know 

Miss Thorpe has the floor 


Well, he 
Hannibal—that much I'll promise you 


WELCH 
COMMISSIONER 


POSTMASTER never lived in 


COMMISSIONER: Not just now. 


POSTMASTER: That paper paid my ex- 


penses to come down here and testify 


COMMISSIONER: (Severely) Not just now 
Sit down, please. Mr. Hardy. 


roe: Yes sir. 


COMMISSIONER: Tell me—boy—if you 
were brought up in Hannibal, how do 
you account for the fact that nobody 
Just 


you? give 


your explanation of that fact. 


ceems to remember 


APPLEGATE: (Rises) If I may interject 
Out in Hannibal, Missouri, 


comes this young woman, subtle, so- 


a word. 


phisticated, she approaches this simple 
man here— 


POSTMASTER: (Rises) Who's simple? Wait 
a minute now 


ctoria: Mr. Commissioner. I would like 
to have one question answered by this 
Mr. Applegate. If, as you say, Joe Hardy 
was born in Hannibal, Missouri—why 


is there no record of his birth? 


APLEGATE: You have asked a question. 





GLorRIA: I have 
APPLEGATE: And I will answer it. 


cLoriA: Thanks ever so. 


APPLEGATE: And it will bring the blush 
of shame to your fair brow and a tear 
to many an eye—Joe’s birth was not 
registered because his parents were not 
married. (Bows his head) I hope you're 
satisfied 


(There is a second’s pause and then 
Joe grabs himself in a motion of ex- 


treme embarrassment.) 


COMMISSIONER: Yes, yes, we will drop 


that line of inquiry 


(Secretary enters with note. Takes it 
to APPLEGATE.) 


APPLEGATE: I hope this remorseless in- 
quisition has now reached its climax 
and—(Reads note) Oh. Good news. My 
witness from Mexico City will be here 


in thirty minutes. 


Joe: (Looks at wtach) Thirty minutes! 
I can’t wait. It’s a quarter of twelve 
now. 


GLorIA: Mr. Commissioner, I’ve got to 
say one thing—I’ve got to make one 
thing clear—I’ve jeered and 
abused because I wrote that story—but 
I didn’t originate the rumor about 
Shifty McCoy—I heard it from some- 


one else 


been 


VAN BUREN: Well, who? 


GLorIA: That platitudinous manager of 
our young phenom—from Mr. Apple- 
gate 
(There is general confusion from the 
spectators, out of 
WELCH: 


which we hear 
Applegate, that’s impossible 
Joe: He told you that? POSTMASTER 
What are they talking about?) 


COMMISSIONER: Quiet please. Mr. Apple- 
gate? Do I understand? 


APPLEGATE: That is one of the most das- 
tardly misrepresentations. 


MEG: We've decided that we should speak up. 


¢ 


(Shannon Bolin, at desk) 


COMMISSIONER: Just answer the question 


APPLEGATE: I am called here to answer 
questions; instead, let me ask a ques- 
tion. When my time is needed to fight 
graft and corruption in organized base- 
ball—why am I called upon to quibble 


with these fellow travelers? 


MEG, SISTER and 
DORIS push through crowd.) 


(There is a noise 


MEG: We came here to witness 
COMMISSIONER: If you please— 
GUARD: Just a second, lady 

poris: We’re with Mrs. Boyd. 


SISTER: (Tearing loose from guard) Take 
your hands off me, you Republican. 


COMMISSIONER: If you please 


decided that we 


speak up. (She crosses to desk.) 


MEG: We've should 


SISTER: We're material witnesses. 


MEG: Why, hello there, Mr. Hawkins. 


POSTMASTER: How are you, Meg? 


MEG: It’s the Miller girls. 


POSTMASTER: Hello there, girls, how are 


you all? 
COMMISSIONER: You to be old 


acquaintances. 


seem 


MEG: We'd like to take the stand and 
testify. 


SISTER: We'll take the oath or anything. 


MEG: You see, at first we didn’t remem- 
ber Joe, and then when I remembered 
him and I reminded the girls, then 
pretty soon they remembered him too. 


Hello there, Joe. My, I just 
hardly know you now you've grown 
up so. 


SISTER: 


WELCH: You knew him? 


SISTER: We picked huckleberries to- 


gether. 


MEG: You must 


remember him, Mr. 
Hawkins. Don’t you mind he used to 
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come in and collect the mail for old 
Mrs. Peeper? 


Joe: It’s five minutes before midnight. 
COMMISSIONER: What is it, Mr. Hardy? 


soe: I'd like to go in the other room 
and speak to Mr. Applegate. 


(JOE starts to exit. MEG puts her hand 
out and stops him.) 


MEG: Wait Joe, he remembers. 
POSTMASTER: Sure, now I remember him. 


WELCH: I knew it. I knew that Joe 


wouldn't lie. 


(The whole hearing room bursts into 
an uproar.) 


COMMISSIONER: Silence — silence! Quiet, 
please! 


WELCH: That boy sat right there and let 
them call him a liar to his face and 
now, by God, he’s vindicated. 


(Reporters start out.) 


COMMISSIONER: I don’t want anyone to 
leave the room. 


WELCH: I said to Benny Van Buren this 
morning, I said, “I know the boy—he’s 
true blue.” I know a loyal player when 
I see one. Why, I says, “That boy would 
go to hell for his team.” 


(The clock starts to strike twelve. 
JOE turns quickly to APPLEGATE. MEG 
stops him.) 


SISTER: You bet he would, Mr. Welch. 
That’s exactly what Meg said, didn’t 
you? 


MEG: Yes sir, Mr. Welch—’cause we 
didn’t care what the papers said, we 
never lost faith in Joe. He may have 
come from—a poor family, but that’s 
no sign of disgrace in this day and age 
Certainly some of the greatest men in 
our country came from poor families. 
And the way it’s turned out, some of 
the greatest baseball players did too. 
You see, we three all knew each other 
when we were young back in Hannibal 
and Mr. Hawkins knew us, so when we 
heard about this thing, we couldn’t bear 
to see an injustice done and that’s why 
we pushed through—although the cor- 
ridors are so crowded I just thought 
we'd never make it—but we did. 


(During mec’s speech the curtain has 
slowly closed and the lights dimmed.) 


Scene V 


In the black, a spotlight picks out a 
bench. Joe enters slowly, sits dejectedly. 
LOLA enters a second later and stands 
beside him. 


LOLA: (Softly) Joe. 


Jor: (Looks up) Oh! Where is he? 
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LOLA: He’s asleep. I gave him a pill. 
Jor: Why didn’t you give him two? 
Lota: I did. Move over. 


Joe: (Moving over) Why not? We're 
both in the same club now. (He leans 
over—his hands over his eyes. She sits 
very still, watching him.) 


LOLA: Don’t cry, Joe 


Joe: You should have been there. Mr. 
Welch said, “I know this boy—he’d go 
to hell for the team.” Don’t you think 
that’s funny? 

LOLA: You're going to win, Joe. 

JOE: Maybe. 


Lota: I fixed it for you. I said I gave 
him two pills. I gave him four. He was 
so delighted with himself and horsing 
around and he said, “Give me a drink 
of demon rum.” You know—big joke. 
So I did and I slipped four pills into it. 
He won't wake up until after the game. 


Joe: (Rising) But I wanted him to be 
there. I wanted him to have to sit right 
there and watch us win the pennant. 


Lota: (Rising) If he were there you 
wouldn’t win. 


Joe: Benny’s putting me in center field. 
I wouldn’t hear him yell at me out 
there. I wouldn't even look at him. 


LOLA: It wouldn’t make any difference 
—he owns you now. 


Joe: (Sits) Oh. I see. I didn’t know how 
it worked—Lola—what were you? 


LOLA: (Sits) I was the ugliest woman in 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


Joe: He'll be good and sore at what you 
did. Will he turn you back? 


Lota: He threatens. 


JOE: Two lost souls. I don’t know 
whether to cry or make jokes. 


Lota: Oh, Joe—jokes. Make jokes. We're 
together tonight and maybe never again. 


JOE: Then we ought to make the best 
of it. 


LOLA: Please. 
joe: How do we do that? 


LOLA: (Putting her head on Jor’s shoul- 
der) You think of some way. 


(Music begins.) 


Joe: (Putting his arms around her) 
Just give me a second now. I'll figure 
something out. I got it. (They kiss) 
Now what’s the next step? 


LOLA: (Assuming her Spanish accent) 
Joe would you like to take Lola: some 
place tonight? 


Joe: (Coming out of his mood. He rises, 
lifts Lota to her feet) Yes I would. It 
took me a long time, didn’t it? 


(They start to walk off arm in arm.) 


Lota: (Happily) You like music? You 
like dancing? 


Joe: Yes! 


(Both are laughing, on erit.) 


Scene VI 


Night club. A semicircle of banquettes, 
a bandstand with a three-piece combo, 
a rather garish canopy overhead through 
which we see the stars. The effect is 
smoky and through the haze we see 
couples dancing. LOLA and JOE are dis- 
covered at one table, surrounded by his 
fans. 


LOLA: Please, no more questions about 
the game. Tonight, we’re here to have 
fun. 


cirL: So are we 


LOLA: That’s what I mean—everybody 
have fun 


ANOTHER GIRL: They’re only relaxing. 


Joe: We sure are! 
(LOLA and Joe embrace, kiss.) 
GIRL: They're only human. 


JOE AND LOLA: (Sing) Two lost souls 
on the highway of life 


(Hold hands, look at each other) 


We ain't even got a sister or brother, 
But ain't it just great, ain’t it just grand 


(Pick up glasses, toast each other 


and drink) 


We've got each other! 

Two lost ships on a stormy sea 

One with no sails and one with no 
rudder 

But ain’t it just great, ain't it just grand 


(They down another) 


We've got each udder! 
Two lost sheep, in the wilds of the hills 


(LOLA rises, drapes arms over JOE) 


Far from the other Jacks and Jills, we 
wandered away and went astray 

But we ain't fussin’ 

Cuz we've got “us’n” 

We're two lost souls on the highway of 
life 


(He pulls her into his arms) 


And there is no one with whom we 
would ruther 

Say, “Ain’t it just great, ain’t it just 
grand?” 


(They drink again) 


We've got each other! 

Wherever we go, whatever we do 

As long as you've got me, and I've got 
you 

We've got a lot 

Because we've got each other. 


(JOE and Lota dance erultantly, arms 
around each other.) 
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JOE and LOLA: We're two lost souls on the highway of life .. . 


Stephen Douglass) 


(Gwen Verdon 





SPECTATOR: Hey, Joe, you call that 


dancing? 


(General laughing. JOE and LOLA sep- 
arate, dragging the dancers, one by 
one, into the dance with them.) 


JOE AND LOLA: We ain't fussin’—cause 


we got “us’n.” 
(By the end of the dance, Joe is play- 
ing the cornet, and Lova and the fans 
have worked themselves up to a pitch 
of excitement as the curtain closes.) 


Curtain 


Scene VII) 


The joe HARDY billboard. Two fans cross. 


FIRST FAN: We'll never see the game if 
we don’t line up tonight. 


Fella told me there were 
two or three hundred guys out there 
already. 


SECOND FAN: 
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(DORIS and SISTER enter. They are 
dressed in raincoats and galoshes and 
blankets and banners 
and paper bags with food to last them 


the wait in line.) 


are carrying 


ports: I think it’s crazy 


sIsteR: We'll be perfectly comfortable, 


we're ready for anything. 


poris: Sleeping with a lot of men. 


sister: That’s a crude way to put it, 
Doris—sleeping in line with a lot of 


men would be more refined. Oh. Gosh! 


(Her blanket unrolls, she 
fix it.) 


stoops to 


porIs: Suppose some strange man tries 
to talk to us. 


SISTER: That would be nice. But wouldn’t 
it be better with two strange men 
for you, too. 


-one 


poris: A pick-up! 


SISTER: Doris, you make me sick, you're 
always saying we should live, and now 


little social 


contact and you want to back out 


we have a chance for a 


DORIS: I want to live, but in the day- 


time 


SISTER: Some of the best living is done 


at night, believe me 
(Two men enter, pass the sisters.) 


BRYAN: They were just trying to keep 


Joe out of the game. The whole thing 


was a frame-up 


LOWE: Those dames from Hannibal sure 


told them. Those three old ladies ought 


to get a medal. (They erit.) 


SISTER: Old ladies. Gh 


well, it doesn’t 


* matter 


DORIS: It’s what we get for lying 


SISTER: A little white lie for an impor- 
tant thing like the pennant is nothing 


to be ashamed of 


poris: No, I suppose not 


SISTER: Because if we lose, I’m going to 


kill myself! (They ezxit.) 


(Blackout. In the darkness MEL AL- 
LEN’S voice is heard coming over the 
radio.) 


RADIO SPEECH: (Rhubarb.) Well, the rhu- 
barb’s over and Van Buren comes back 
to the dugout. It’s the first half of the 
eight inning. Washington leads four to 
three. The New York Yankees have a 
potential tying run on second base, and 
boy how they’d like to bring that run- 
ner home. All right, we're all set to go 
once again. There’s the stretch, check 
to the runner leading off second base 
Here comes the pitch. There’s a long 
drive going deep into left field, and it is 
fouled by three feet 


Scene VIII 


Billboard. A group of children discov- 
ered gathered around a portable radio. 


BOY: Foul—it’s a foul! 


(APPLEGATE and LOLA enter. APPLEGATE 
putting on tie, LOLA carrying his coat.) 


APPLEGATE: 
the game. 


You knew I had to get to 


LOLA: (Helping him on with his jacket) 


I tried to wake you. I shook you and 
shook you. 


APPLEGATE: You lie. I see it all now. You 


doped me. But why? Why did you do it? 
LOLA: Because I love him! 


(APPLEGATE takes a swipe at her and 
misses.) 


APPLEGATE: Love! 
(Cheers from the group of children.) 


APPLEGATE: (To the What 


happened? 


children) 


GIRL: Martin tried to steal second. 





BOY AND GIRL: They got him! They got 


him! 


soy: Good old Smokey. He’s got the 
arm for you! 


APPLEGATE: What's the score? 
BoY: Four to three Washington! 


APPLEGATE: (To LOLA) Well, I'll get there 
in time—Washington will lose—even if 
I have to change him back right in 
front of everybody. 


LOLA: Well, I don’t want to see it. 
(LOLA runs out.) 


APPLEGATE: Come here. Come back here 
you. 
(He raises his hands in a magical 
gesture and we hear the Devil’s eerie 
music. Blackout. In the darkness MEL 
ALLEN’sS voice is heard.) 


RADIO SPEECH: Hank Bauer. Coming up 
for the Yankees is Hank Bauer. On 
deck Mickey Mantle. It’s the first half 
of the ninth inning, one away, nobody 
on. The Senators now just two outs 
away from the pennant. Hank Bauer 
steps into hitting position. Hollings- 
worth out on the mounds looks in to 
get his sign. 


All set to go. He swings into the wind- 
up, around comes the right arm, in 
comes the pitch. Bauer swings, there’s 
a hard hit ground ball going into the 
hole between third and short. Sohovik 
charges over, back hands the ball beau- 
tifully, there’s the long throw— 


Scene IX 


Dugout and stands. Suddenly two banks 
of night lights are focused on the audi- 
ence. We see the stands jammed with 
shouting people. VAN BUREN is watching 
the game. He gives instructions to 
SMOKEY who runs off. The entire effect 
is that the audience is at the ball game. 
APPLEGATE and LOLA enter the stands. 
LOLA has been transformed into an ugly 
old harridan. They take their seats. 


APPLEGATE: (To fan) What's the score? 
What's the score, bud? 


FIRST TAN: Four to three, Washington. 


SECOND FAN: (Ecstatically) 
Nats. We got ’em now! 


Come on 


(Lota belts at APPLEGATE with a scarf.) 


THIRD FAN: Mickey Mantle at bat. Get 
this guy—get this bum. 


APPLEGATE: (Rises) Come on, Yankees. 


VAN BUREN: Back Joe, play deep. 


LOLA: (In a witchlike voice) Come on, 
Washington. Come on, Joe. 


(The crowd jumps to its feet.) 


VAN BUREN: Come on, Joe. (APPLEGATE 
makes magical pass—more eerie music) 
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What’s happened—what’s the matter— 
come on, boy. 


FIRST FAN: He can't run. He’s lame or 
something. 


VAN BUREN: Come on, boy, come— 


(The crowd is poised in suspense. 
Finally:) 


VAN BUREN: (Shouts) He caught it! 


(The crowd goes wild, descends from 
the grandstand in masses and there 
is much leaping about and cheering. 
Lota is left alone in the stands waving 
a scarf.) 


Scene X 


Corridor at the ballpark. Tremendous 
noise from stands. JOE HARDY appears, 
only this time transformed back into 
the middle-aged Joe BoyD, and is burst- 
ing out of his baseball suit. He runs 
frantically, trips and falls, gets up and 
runs off. He is followed by a cheering 
swarm of Washington players and fans. 


VERNON: We won, we won! 


SMOKEY: American League champions, 
that’s what we are, American League 
champions. 


rocKY: We showed those New York 
dudes. (Hugs sMoKEY) You was great, 
kid, you was great. 


SOHOVIK: Next spot—the World Series. 


wetcH: Shut the gate, nobody else in 
here. 


cuarD: Nobody else in here. 
voices: Who says so? etc. 


cuarD: (Holding them back) Mr. Welch 
says So. 


(The noise from the stands is cut off 
as if a door had been closed.) 


WELCH: One of you boys get Van Buren. 
sOHOVIK: I'll get him. (Evzits.) 


HENRY: (Enters) Hey, they want us on 
television. 


(Boys exit in that direction, SMOKEY 
and ROCKY arm in arm, 
“Heart.” VAN BUREN enters.) 


singing 


WELCH: I’ve shut the crowd out, Benny, 
and the reporters until I get this thing 
straight. Is Joe all right? 


VAN BUREN: He’s disappeared. 
WELCH: He can’t disappear. 
VAN BUREN: I can’t find him. 


WELCH: Benny, it looked as if something 
happened to him right while he was 
running for that ball. 


VAN BUREN: That’s what I saw. He took 
off like a rabbit, then all of a sudden 
it looked like something hit him, he 
hobbled like he was lame, he was like 


a different man. Clumsy. There she 
goes I thought we’d blow it again. Then 
by God he made that last lunge and 
caught the ball. I tried to get to him 
to find out what was the matter, but 
the crowd got in the way. He ran into 
the club house and I haven't seen him 
since. 


SMOKEY: (Enters with Joe’s pants in his 
hand) Benny—Joe’s clothes are gone. 
We found his pants by the locker. 


VAN BUREN: Come on. 


(They run out. There is a loud cheer 
from the team offstage. Blackout. In 
the darkness, RUSS HODGES can be 
heard, coming over the radio.) 


RADIO SPEECH: Russ Hodges. Neither Mr. 
Welch nor Benny Van Buren will affirm 
or deny the disappearance of Joe Hardy. 
However, many of the players admitted 
that from the moment he caught that 
ball and ran into the club house, none 
of them has seen him. Where is he? 


Scene VI 


MEG’s house: MEG is lying on the sofa 
crying silently. JOE BOYD enters cau- 
tiously. She hears the front door close. 


MEG: Is that you, Sister? (Getting no 
answer, she sits up, sees him and rises) 


Joe! 


JOE: I’m back. 


MEG: Joe. (Straightening her hair) Joe, 
I'm a sight. 


Joe: A wonderful sight. 
MEG: Joe—oh, Joe! (She rushes into his 
Where you been? (Quickly 


changes her tone) Oh no, no I didn’t 
mean that. I wasn’t going to ask that. 


arms) 


JOE: Don’t ask it. 
MEG: I didn’t mean to. 
JoE: Don’t ever ask it. 


MEG: I won't. (A pause. Then with 
finality) You’ve been on a secret mis- 
sion. (Embrace) But you're back. 
(Overcome, she goes back to couch and 
sits.) 


JOE: If you'll have me. 


(He sits at her feet with head in her 
lap. She begins to rub his back. 
APPLEGATE appears from behind the 
sofa.) 


APPLEGATE: All right, Joe. 
(Joe looks up startled.) 
MEG: Is something the matter? 
Joe: Say things to me. 
APPLEGATE: We've had our little joke. 


JOE: (To mec. Heads together, her arms 
around his neck) Things about us. 
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APPLEGATE: (Talking) Listen, 
Joe, it was a mean trick to 
turn you back. It was an im- 
pulse and I regret it. But I'll 
make amends 


You can show up tomorrow. 
You can be Joe Hardy again. 
Win the World Series, be a 
hero. (Comes around couch on 


hands and knees) 


I'm not really a bad fellow, Joe 

I’m just emotional. I’ve for- 
given Lola too. Look. (Points 
to porch. LOLA enters on porch) 


She wants you back, boy 
Joe—Joe 


(APPLEGATE whispers in JOE’S 


ears. Getting no response, he 
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(Singing, oblivious of jumps up and signals tora No longer around 
’| presence) to do something) 
A woman. doesn’t know what | 
she has Joe—Joe— (Lota shakes her 


Until she loses it head no.) 


When a woman has the love | APPLEGATE: (Losing histemper) mec anp Joe: But the happy 
of a man Listen to me, you wife-loving thought is 
She abuses it louse you belong to me 


I didn’t know what I had 
when I 


Whatever it is that’s lost 


(APPLEGATE jumps up and May some day once again 
down. Lota laughs at him 

Had my old love 
He rushes at her, and she 


I didn’t know what I had ’til feigns innocence, then he 
I said goodbye, old love runs back) 


You crook, you thief, you two- 

timing false-faced swindler! 

You’ve robbed me, you've 

robbed me! Found! 
Yes a woman doesn’t know 


é Curtain 
What she has ’til it is 


APPLEGATE: Listen to me, you wife-loving louse you belong to me. 


A tan ‘ 
Kd Wa 
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te 


Dark of the Moon at the Neighborhood Play- 


* house School of the Theatre, directed by San- 


Ver 


ford Meisner. 


Theatre Pioneers, U.S.A. 


The founding of THEATRE ARTS forty years ago this 
month was one indication that theatre was coming of age 
in America. At the same time another important sign that 
theatre was beginning to be regarded as an art rather than 
a diversion was the “little theatre” movement, which gave 
birth to some of the outstanding community organizations of 
today. Another significant year for theatre in this country 
was 1914, when the first college drama school to grant a 
degree in theatre arts was established. Other universities 
followed suit. In the ensuing years the stock companies 
declined, their melodramas replaced by those of the movies, 
while road tours dwindled, defeated by rising costs. But local 
theatres of both college and community groups throughout 
the country continued to grow and flourish, until today their 
number is larger, their productions better and their audience 
support stronger than ever before in the history of regional 
theatre. 

In this fortieth anniversary month, THEATRE ARTS spot- 
lights a group of these theatres which have grown up with 
the magazine devoted to recording their development. Repre- 
sentative of hundreds of such groups today, they have con- 
tributed importantly to drama in America. 


Little Theatre in Cleveland, 
New Orleans and New York 


About the time that Sheldon Cheney was discussing the 
early issues of THEATRE ARTS with various theatre people 
in Detroit, among them director Sam Hume of the Arts and 
Crafts Theatre, a young assistant to Mr. Hume was privi- 
leged, he reports today, to be “a listener, but not a contrib- 
utor to the lively discussions that went on among the exciting 
people who mulled over the early issues of the magazine.” 
That young man, one of the first graduates in this country 
to receive a college degree in drama, from the first college 
granting it—Carnegie Institute of Technology—became di- 
rector of the CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE in 1921. His name 
was Frederic McConnell, and he still holds that post. 

The Cleveland Play House was founded in 1915 by a group 
of artists, writers, lawyers, teachers and business men and 
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women who banded together because of their common in- 
terest in the drama. Their own living rooms were their first 
stage where they acted informally plays of literary and 
dramatic merit that they could not see performed by stock 
or touring companies. In 1917 they acquired a small church 
and converted it into a theatre. When Mr. McConnell came 
to the Play House, two other graduates of Carnegie Tech 
were associated with him, K. Elmo Lowe and Max Eisenstat. 
Until last summer when Mr. Eisenstat died, these same men 
were still at the helm of the Play House. The aim of the 
theatre has been “to build a professional resident theatre 
with a central control and administration, a regularity and 
continuity of production with a permanent professional com- 
pany and an established and continuing audience; and to 
achieve the fulfillment of the theatre as a democratic art 
made available to the general public at low cost.” 

Largely from public contribution, a $300,000 home for the 
Play House was built in 1927, and is in operation today, 
comprising two complete theatres. Departing from the con- 
ventions of the day, the design of the main theatre created 
an architectural unity between stage and auditorium, sub- 
duing the limitations of the proscenium. Here and in the 
smaller theatre, the Play House pioneered ir plastic staging 
that was suggestive rather than photographic. It also used 
in its early days the multiple and unit set. Important pro- 
ductions during the period 1921-1930 included Beyond the 
Horizon, Dr. Faustus, The Adding Machine and plays by 
Shaw, Shakespeare and O’Casey. Since its early days the 
theatre never has been restricted to any special type of play. 
It aims at a broad program representing a cross-section of 
drama. Among the forty new plays it has offered are a 
number later produced in New York, including Tennessee 
Williams’ You Touched Me!, Maxwell Anderson’s The Eve of 
St. Mark and Elmer Rice’s Not for Children. 

Among the activities added to the regular production pro- 
gram in the thirties were a nontuition apprentice school of 
the theatre, a children’s theatre, an annual Shakespeare fes- 
tival for high school students in the area, and an affiliation 
with the graduate school of Western Reserve University, 
whereby members of the Play House staff teach at the uni- 
versity and certain graduate students receive field credit 
training at the theatre. 
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While the 1927 theatre was somewhat adventurous, the 
Play House’s third theatre, the Euclid-77th, opened in 1949, 
was revolutionary. It looked back to the days of ancient 
Greece and forward to the theatre of tomorrow, featuring 
a modern adaptation of the open stage of the Greek and 
Elizabethan theatres, with a semi-round tiered auditorium 
and a stage platform extending into the audience, and with- 
out a proscenium or curtain. Modern plays as well as classics 
have been staged upon it. 

At present the Play House maintains a paid company of 
sixty or more actors, directors, designers, technicians and 
administrative staff, and its annual audience exceeds 100,000. 
Alex C. Brown is president of the Play House Board of 
Trustees, and Laurence Norton is past president of the Play 
House Foundation. That Cleveland is today a very active 
city theatrewise is credited by many to the contribution of 
the Play House, which also has trained workers for commu- 
nity and educational theatres elsewhere. Among its alumni 
who have gone on to Broadway are Russell Collins, Ray 
Walston and Thomas Gomez. Summing up his long associ- 
ation with the Play House, Mr. McConnell says, “It is a 
warming thing to witness a collected audience (especially if 
the house is full) being entertained and moved by the per- 
formance of a stage play. The producing ensemble of the 
Cleveland Play House has over the years been recruited 
from the grass roots of Cleveland and the country at large 
A high degree of harmony has been maintained throughout 
among the working forces and the trustees of the institution, 
and this has filtered down into the community in terms of 
loyalty and good will. A vital cohesion in the artistic and 
management aspects of the operation has led to an econom- 
ical and single-hearted theatre accomplishment. These are 
the things that have brought satisfaction to a career at the 
Cleveland Play House.” 

The year after the Play House was founded LE PETIT 
THEATRE DU VIEUX CARRE had similar beginnings in 
New Orleans where a group of local citizens, described by 
a newspaper of the day as “business men and women of 
fashion,” first presented their plays at the homes of the 
members. Proving they were not mere dilettantes—as were 
some of the founders of more ephemeral little theatres—the 
members set to work and remodeled into a theatre a loft 
which was formerly a tramps’ hotel. The seats were kitchen 
chairs at $11 a dozen. Their productions were an instan- 
taneous success, and by the third season there were 2,000 
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members, an annual income of $20,000 and need for a new 
theatre 

Commenting in 1922 on the purchase of the site of the Petit 
Théatre’s present home, a local drama critic offered part of 
the explanation for their early success. “In a city like New 


Orleans,” he wrote, “the little theatre movement means, per- 


haps, more than it does in the North. Distances are great; 
even the one-night stands in the South are few and far 
between; and the best companies and best plays don’t always 
get down this far.” As restored and remodeled, the Petit 
Théatre’s picturesque group of buildings in the French 
Quarter are today one of the tourist attractions of the city. 
Recently the auditorium was enlarged to seat 475. Twelve 
regular performances are given of each play to the present 
membership of 5300. There is a sizable waiting list for 
membership. 

Le Petit Théatre works actively to encourage’ good com- 
munity theatre in its own region and elsewhere. Since 1947, 
when the group became affiliated with Tulane University, 
graduate students preparing for careers in other community 
theatres have worked at Le Petit Théatre in technical and 
management jobs for one semester. In addition, for the past 
three years a drama instructor from Tulane has conducted 
free classes in theatre for all interested persons in the area 
Another contribution to assisting the growth of good com- 
munity theatre is Le Petit Théatre’s work with local groups 
in the region, offering technical advice and lending scenery, 
costumes and properties. Their theatre staff speaks on re- 
quest before other drama groups in neighboring states. An 
innovation in 1940 was the Guild, in which all women mem- 
bers of the theatre are eligible for membership. The Guild 
brings guest artists and lecturers to the city, sponsors dra- 
matic discussion groups and furnishes a hostess every morn- 
ing and afternoon at the theatre to conduct visitors through 
the buildings. 

Plays produced by the theatre include a wide range of 
works from the ancient Greek classics to contemporary 
American drama. During the years after the First World 
War (when production was suspended) their offerings in- 
cluded Eugene O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon in 1921 and 
works by Shaw, Yeats, Synge and Galsworthy. Among the 
American works offered in those first years were plays by 
Arthur Hopkins, Philip Barry, Langdon Mitchell and Lula 
Vollmer 

Self-sustaining and unendowed, Le Petit Théatre has a 
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paid staff and volunteer actors and crews, working under the 
direction of Elroy Fulmer and technical director Ethel Crumb 
Brett. “The essential service of Le Petit Théatre du Vieux 
Carré,” the organization feels, “is to produce plays for the 
sake of drama and of that part of the community which 
comprises its membership. Plays of a type that otherwise 
would never be seen in New Orleans are presented with the 
purpose of keeping drama as an art and as an educational 
and spiritual influence alive.” 

Many community organizations offer, as do the Cleveland 
Play House and Le Petit Théatre, instruction in theatre for 
their members and/or younger people in the area. THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL OF THE THE- 
ATRE in New York City, a school which grew out of just 
such courses established by one of the early little theatres, 
today carries on the traditions established when the NEIGH- 
BORHOOD PLAYHOUSE was founded in 1915. At that time 
in New York, Alice and Irene Lewisohn started the Play- 
house as an experimental theatre, presenting the character- 
istic art forms of other lands and (continued on page 94) 


The Goodman Memorial Theatre production of 
Lorca’s Yerma, directed by Maurice Gnesin. 


Much Ado About Nothing, presented at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, directed by 
Henry Boettcher 


The duel scene from Hamlet at the Cleveland 
Play House, with settings by William McCreary. 


The 298th production at Le Petit Théatre du 
Vieux Carré, Our Town, directed by Elroy 
Fulmer. 


The University of Denver Theatre’s production 
of Forty Whacks, a dance drama about Lizzie 
Borden. 
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Johannesburg, South Africa 


Bright Season 


1. Leslie French, describes as 

“the greatest Ariel of the century,” 
who vacated the West End to 

produce twe Shakespeare plays in the 
Union of South Africa, 





on the Dark Continent 


by Archie Pratt- Nickels 


Five minutes before the bells rang out the Old Year in 1955, four companies of professional actors on 
four different stages in Johannesburg, South Africa, crossed arms and led their audiences in “Auld Lang 
Syne.” At the Brooke Theatre, it was Brian Brooke himself who, as Sakini, led the large cast of The Tea- 
house of the August Moon in boisterous chorus. Only Lady Astor, the goat, was missing from the stage. 
At the little Windmill Theatre owner-producer Ruth Oppenheim and set designer Saxon Lucas joined the five 
characters of Nina; at A.T.K.V. Hall the Arena Players, who had just presented Marching Song in the round, 
were singing for guest producer Clifford Williams, off to England on the early plane. And on stage at Reps 
Theatre, the voice that led the song belonged to the West End actress, Jessie Matthews, guest star of Larger 
Than Life. 

At mid-day following the celebration members of three established Johannesburg theatres and the several 
independent companies met at the Windmill to toast live theatre in the New Year, and to marvel at the almost 
unbelievable increase in theatre interest during the past twelve months. The story of theatre in Johannesburg 
is one about people, and it goes like this: 

Before coming to South Africa Ruth Oppenheim was an actress, playing in continental cities with such 
well-known figures as Anton Walbrook, Felix Bressart and Marlene Dietrich. In Johannesburg, having estab- 
lished a successful dramatic school, she remembered that her real aim was a theatre of her own—an experi- 
mental theatre. Early in 1955 she leased a hall tucked away far downtown among shops and restaurants, con- 
verting it into an intimate little theatre of 250 seats. There with daring and courage she set about producing 
plays which were in contradiction to the theory that the only hope for legitimate theatre lay in playing 
consistently “to the box office.” Windmill productions result from knowledge, loving labor and strong belief in 
good theatre. True playgoers feel that they cannot afford to miss them; and no one can deny that the audiences, 
some in flannels or tailored suits, others in black tie or décolletage, are composed of the most critically appre- 
ciative theatregoers in Johannesburg. 

That the producer gives a continental touch to all she does adds to the charm of productions at the Wind- 
mill, where few are aware that the action of every play is limited to a stage twenty feet across the proscenium 
and eleven feet deep. Without a fire-curtain or lantern, the backdrop is the rear wall of the theatre, and each 
“set” is a work of sheer genius in painting and lighting. Since it opened, the Windmill has made a stimulating 
contribution to Johannesburg theatre with Six Characters in Search of an Author, Grand Guignol, 1 Am A 
Camera, The Immoralist and Nina. (continued on page 92) 
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Tennessee Williams, who asked for and got a chance to 
see the first play he ever wrote. The playwright attended 
the end-of-term demonstration of the Senior Dramatic 


Workshop in New York 


A scene in Hello From Bertha, a one-act play written 
years ago by Williams. Bertha, at left, was played by 
Marie Stuccio; Jean Shelton was Goldie. Wendell K. Phil- 
lips directed 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HARRY HESS 


When Tennessee Williams was invited to attend 
the end-of-term demonstration of the Senior Dra- 
matic Workshop in New York, he was also asked 
to choose the program. The playwright, who was 
once a student of the workshop (formerly the 
dramatic department of the New School for Social 
Research) , said he wanted to see the first play he 
ever wrote, and he did—for the first time. 

The play, in one act, was Hello From Bertha 
Set bleakly amongst the river-flats of East St 
Louis, it depicts the end of the line for a sick and 
dying prostitute. The second half of the program 
Williams chose was another of his one-act plays, 
The Lady of the Larkspur Lotion, whose central 
character is considered the forerunner of Blanche 
Du Bois in A Streetcar Named Desire. 
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HELEN HAYES 


Helen Hayes, celebrated 
American actress, who has 
belonged to the stage for half 
a century and who has been 
triumphant in many plays, 
including Dear Brutus and 
“Coquette and Victoria Re- 
gina, sends in this listing of 
pieces that have greatly influ- 
enced her as a theatre-goer: 


. Hamlet 

. Cyrano de Bergerac 

. The Plough And The 
Stars 

. The Glass Menagerie 

. The Iceman Cometh 

. Liliom 

. What Every Woman 

- Knows 

. Julius Caesar 

. Man and Superman 


. The Front Page 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


Richard M. Nixon, born in 
California, graduate of Whit- 
tier College, Vice-President 
of the United States, lists the 
following plays as those that 
have stayed in his memory: 


. South Pacific 

. The King and I 

. Brigadoon 

. The Teahouse of the 
August Moon 

. Tobacco Road 

. Autumn Crocus with 

Francis Lederer 

. Guys and Dolls 

. Darkness at Noon 

. Mister Roberts 

. The Caine Mutiny 
Court-Martial 





by Phyllis Robbins 


(The following quotations were culled from a new biography 
of Maude Adams by Phyllis Robbins, a long-time friend of 
the late actress. The book, Maude Adams: An Intimate Por- 
trait, was published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
copyright 1956) 


On the creative temperament: 


“Men of temperament, if they are very successful when 
they are young, are in great danger. They either go to 
pieces or they get two chances—and the second chance is 
usually better than the first, if they are big men.” 


On training young actors: 


“The great difficulty for young people in the theatre is that 
they are told that they must work very hard, and are not 
told very definitely what to do. True, they study voice cul- 
ture and dramatics, but they are not led in the ways that 
cultivate their imagination.” 


On the meaning of art: 


“To most of us art is apt to mean the superficial cultivation 
of taste. But its mission is nobler; 
it goes to the roots of taste; it 
cultivates the senses and the emo- 
tions, that which religion does in 
a deeper degree. So art is not 
merely a decoration, an embel- 
lishment; it is something vital. Its 
business is to train these most 
delicate attributes of human kind; 
and in this service among the arts 
an actor feels that the drama of 
the theatre takes first place.” 


On the actor’s way of life: 


“The most difficult thing in an 
actor’s life, and what differences 
him chiefly from his kind, is some- 
thing which he hasn’t—routine, 
which is forced upon most people 
by their profession or their trade. 
Four hours of an actor’s day are 


The actress played Juliet to 
William Faversham’s Romeo at 
the Empire Theatre in New 
York at the turn of the century. 


fixed, and they are at the wreng end, from seven o'clock at 
night to eleven. Instead of being his best at ten o’clock in the 
morning, he must be at his best at ten o’clock at night 

“Another great difficulty is in finding and forcing 
upon himself a sure discipline, for his profession is always 
nibbling at his time, and without an anchor of discipline to 
windward, even a great talent can be defeated. Without 
a constant struggle, an actor's life has no rhythm, and all the 
things that should happen today because they happened 
yesterday simply are not there. This differences him more 
from his fellow creatures, it would seem, than the actual 
labor of his profession.” 


On her reaction to becoming a star: 


“The difference between being a leading woman and a star 
was like going from geométry into higher mathematics; it 
was the same thing, but more so.” 


On the French theatre: 


“It is interesting and curious that while France holds the 
theatre so close to her life and has done so much for the 
material status of her actors, she has done so little for their 
souls and pride. .. . While her actors hold the greatest places 
in the theatre of the world, they are outsiders so far as their 
government is concerned. She subsidizes her theatres to 
maintain the great traditions of the craft, but she has never 
given her actors the consideration nor the standing that Eng- 
land gives hers.” 


On American audiences: 


“I wonder if actors of other countries are as happy in their 
audiences as we are here. . . . The most impressive thing in 
our American audience is that it holds to a standard. It puts 
up with things now and then, but its feeling for reality and 
sincerity is always there. Plays that an actor likes come and 
go, but so long as he keeps faith, the American audience will 
never fail him.” 


On acting methods: 


“Changes of taste and temper come rather quickly to the 
theatre. When I was a young girl they used to say to the 
leading lady at rehearsal: ‘Don’t think—feel!’ Then the poor 
soul would have a fit of hysteria, and that was acting. Now 
those fits are called brain storms and have no standing 
whatever.” 


On emotion and the theatre: 


“In modern life we train ourselves to think, forgetting that 
emotions are beyond thought and that they have supreme 
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Maude Adams, who in later years became an 


authority on lighting techniques, at a motion- 
picture studio in California, 1938. 


Miss Adams, at right, as Lady Babbie in The 
Little Minister, 1897, shortly after she was ele- 
vated to “star” rank by Charles Frohman. 


Maude Adams appeared as Joan of Arc in a 
version of Schiller’s play at the Harvard Stadium 
on the night of June 21, 1909. 


authority over us, forcing our lives into channels we never 
charted. ... The power of the drama to develop young minds 
and young emotions is not used, it seems to me, with suffi- 
cient confidence. And for a fuller understanding of them 
I want to make a plea for a more thorough training in the 
great plays of the past. It is the province of great plays to 
show us great emotions—to teach us to recognize them and 
from them to fix our standards.” 


On the appeal of East Lynne: 


“Sympathy for many a heroine has been founded upon 
jealousy. Where would East Lynne have been without it? 
Yet today who dares admit jealousy? It is so selfish and dis- 
loyal. It never deserved to be made appealing.” 


On plays acted versus plays read: 


“We may read plays, but the only way to know a play is 
to act it; a play does not become alive until we put ourselves 
into it and make the great effort to delineate its characters. 
Let the young people know how to read Shakespeare, how 
to read Euripides, but more than all let them learn to feel 
with these great men. Let them learn to measure their feel- 
ings by these great men.” 


On the rewards of acting: 


“An actor’s greatest happiness comes in his sense of respon- 
sibility to his audience.” 


On drama as teacher: 


“Young people are sure that their experiences have never 
come to anyone else in the world; the greybeard knows that 
these same experiences come to everyone. The great drama- 
tists can tell the young people of every sort of crisis, no mat- 
ter how complicated; and they are far enough away not to 
seem prejudiced, as fathers and mothers must often seem.” 


On American speech: 


“In pronunciation I found the same difficulties in Wellesley 
as in Stephens; the girls take pleasure in learning to cur! 
their straight hair, with no thought of deception, but when 
they are asked to say a mellow ‘a’ or a pleasant ‘r’ they con- 
sider it unnatural’ and ‘pretense’.” 


Ox. av actor and his roles: 


“It must always be difficult for an actor to speak of the 
parts he has played. Though he love them as if they were 
his own children, he is always reminded that they are not his 
own. They are foster-children, but the dearest perhaps that 
he will ever know.” 


On wisdom: 


“Knowing: statistics which can be made to prove anything. 
“Wisdom: insight, the true path.” 


On self-knowledge: 


“If we really knew ourselves, how could we endure it?” 
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ATELLITE 
CULTURE 


The memoranda presented here A conversation in Prague with Dr. Stoll, Minister 


were cabled home by Mr. Benton, of Culture of Czechoslovakia: 
publisher of the Encyclopaedia 
Rottenates and tesmet Matted We chatted about exchanges between Czecho- 


States Senator from Connecticut, slovakia and the United States, and I referred to 
during recent travels to three Rus- the jamming of our radio broadcasts, to the Czech 
sian satellite countries — Czecho- government’s strong objections to some of our 
slovakia, Hungary and Poland — : : 
ciunn he Guan’ tlio movies and to other hazards to the projected ex- 
on Communist propaganda and changes in so-called “cultural fields.” Dr. Stoll 
its methods. interrupted to say, “The objective logic of de- 
velopment should lead to exchanges of cultural 
goods. Of course politics may obstruct such ex- 
changes.” The first sentence is what might be 
called Marxist jargon. 

I told Dr. Stoll, who is a professor of literature, 
that he was the “dream man” I was looking for 
to illuminate me about socialist realism in the field 
of art and literature. He started out by explaining 
that “socialist realism is not a literary trend like 
surrealism; it is a general method or approach in 
line with the socialist concept of society.” Sec- 
ondly, Dr. Stoll contended that socialist realism 
is “in fact a continuation of the great traditions of 
classical literature.’ He continued, “Socialist real- 
ism bases itself on Shakespeare, Cervantes, Tol- 
stoy, Mark Twain and Walt Whitman.” (These 
are the only five authors he mentioned.) He 
added, “Classical literature is what has not sunk 
to the bottom; what has not been burned by his- 
tory. This provides our base today for socialist 
realism in literature.” 

He expounded the view, strange by our stan- 
dards, that socialist realism is not supposed to 
hamstring an author’s style or form. However, he 
said, “You can’t compare socialist realism with 
handwriting in which each individual’s handwrit- 
ing expresses his own personality.” I am not clear 
on this analogy. However, my notes clearly show 
his next statement, “If socialist realism meant to 
restrict or control an author’s style, this would 
adversely affect his creative talent, the great talent 
which has been given him.” 


William Benton and his fourteen-year-old son, John, who 
accompanied his father behind the Iron Curtain, standing 
before the statue of a Hungarian national hero in Budapest. 
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--- AND MR. MARX 


Dr. Stoll expanded on the theme that “the prob- 
lem of the artist or writer is between the individ- 
” What he seems to have 
meant is that the concept of socialist realism 
doesn’t deny to the individual the right to be an 
individual—but the concept runs counter to the 
idea of individualism. His theory seems to be that 
individualism is a concept in which a man thinks 
only about himself and his individual tastes, needs, 
desires, etc. This would violate socialist realism. 
He went on, “Each writer must realize a harmony; 
the personalities of the writers must not clash with 
the interests of society.” He mentioned Abraham 
Lincoln as an example of an individual who had 
achieved this harmony; Lincoln had reconciled 
his personality with the interests of society. 

Dr. Stoll insists that in the resolution of this 
dilemma develops the greatest literature. He said, 
“The greatness of a writer or artist lies first in his 
talent, of course, but then in his strength and his 
diligence.” These seem to be additional qualities 
required of the great writer or artist, over and 
above the problem of achieving harmony with the 
interests of society. I cheerfully agree with what 
I think he meant by “strength,” and I am sure all 
writers join me in bewailing the need for diligence. 


ual and individualism.’ 


© * * 


An interview in Prague with Mr. Hoffman, chief 
of the film division of the Ministry of Culture of 
Czechoslovakia: 


Mr. Hoffman emphasized that the statistics on 
film production may vary from year to year, as 
does the number of people attending motion- 
picture houses, but that “the attitudes and outlook 
in our films is similar everywhere and at all times, 
whether in Czech or Slovak and regardless of the 
length of the film.” He is referring here, of course, 
to the rigid standards, politically devised and or- 
iented, which control the theme and content of 
films—in the satellites as well as in Russia. For 
theatrical distribution, the films produced in 
Czechoslovakia are supplemented by others im- 
ported from Russia, Poland, Hungary, China, 
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France, England, Italy and the “German Demo- 
cratic Republic.” Mr. Hoffman indicated that he 
didn’t want to answer any question except in his 
own field of production of Czech films. 

American films are shown only “rarely,” he 
said. The most recent American film was Salt of 
the Earth, produced several years ago. This is 
a film made in New Mexico, according to Mr. 
Hoffman. I know little about it except that it was 
financed by the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, a union which I was con- 
vinced was Communist-dominated, and which I 
fought aggressively when I was in the Senate. The 
union of projection operators in the United States 
refused to provide operators to show it, and I have 
been told it was shown in only one or two places 
in the United States. 

I asked Mr. Hoffman what kind of entertain- 
ment films he is making and plans to make. He 
said that the emphasis will be on “films dealing 
with Czechoslovakia’s great heroes and artists, 
with special stress on the greatest period of Czech 
history.” I asked him what this period was, and, 
manifestly surprised that I felt it necessary to ask 
the question, he replied, “The period of the Huss- 
ite movement, of course.” Films now scheduled 
include a trilogy on the Hussite movement. The 
first is called John Huss, and it has already been 
released. The second will be called The Battle of 
God, featuring a famous warrior of that period. 
The third I didn’t pin down. After the heroes the 
second big area of production will be films grap- 
pling with the problems of agriculture. These are 
designed to “help the current drive for the mech- 
anization of the farms and to speed up collectiv- 
ization.” Another area will be films for children, 
fairy stories and such. 

I asked Mr. Hoffman to describe for me how 
the films John Huss and Battle of God would dif- 
fer from films dealing with Huss and the warrior 
that might have been made in 1938 or even as late 
as 1947, before the Communist coup in Czecho- 
slovakia. Mr. Hoffman replied, “This is a very 
simple matter. This is a question of ideology. In 
1938 our films were (continued on page 85) 
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A platform-built in the greatecourtyard of 

the Palace of the Pope s of 1g ton serves 

as the stage for festival productions such 

as this one of 1956—Macbeth, presented b 

the Théatre National Popiutaire. Note uf 

arched oherarites beh nad the actors and 

the Gothic window (upper right) from 


the popes blessed the crowds 


HE THEATRE began, in our Western world, 

as festival; and in France during the sum- 

mer months, it returns to that happy state. 

Starting with the International Festival of 

Dramatic Art in Paris, adding to that Le 
Vrai Mystére de La Passion (a recreation of the 
medieval mystery play presented on the Parvis Notre 
Dame), one can travel the length and breadth of the 
land, enjoying opera, dance and, above all, theatre 
in two dozen major centers of dramatic art. Appro- 
priately enough Provence is the happy center of this 
summer blossoming, for in Provence the Greco- 
Roman theatres still stand, bearing witness to the 
fact that theatre was the joy of the people, and that 
theatregoing under the open sky in festive mood was 
once—and is again—a real occasion for rejoicing. 
Nothing in the French theatre is more stimulating 
than the enthusiasm with which a young public 
raptly follows three hours of classic tragedy in the 
courtyard of the Palace of the Popes at Avignon, 
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AGNES VARDA 


listens to exquisitely interpreted Mozart in a theatre 
built for the purpose at Aix, or roars with laughter 
at the antics of Platus or Aristophanes on the village 
square of a mountain town or in a Roman theatre in 
Vaucluse. 

Between the highly finished products of Aix and 
Avignon, a whole range of experience and experi- 
ment can be enjoyed. During the past summer the 
Roman amphitheatre at Nimes, between bullfights 
and choral competitions, offered a setting for spec- 
tacular displays such as the story of the Albigenses 
by Maurice Clavel and Jacques Panigel (directed 
by Raymond Hermantier), in which whole armies 
confront each other in battle, cities burn, and soldiers 
fight and die. There is perhaps too much space in 
the Arena of Nimes: Faust’s philosophic monologues 
and flowery courtship were inaudible in the mistral’s 
blast. But in the Renaissance gardens of the city, 
a new play on an old subject was successfully tried 
out. Enchanted by Spanish legend and history, 
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Moliére’s Don Juan was one of the 
works of many national origins which 
were presented during July in Avignon, 
one of the foremost centers of summer 
dramatic festivals in France. In this 
scene from the Théatre National Popu- 
laire production, the noted Jean Vilar 
appears as the dead Don Juan, and 
Daniel Sorano as Sganarelle 
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Gérard Philipe, familiar to American 
audiences through French films, had the 
title role in the 1956 Avignon festival 
production of Kleist’s Le Prince de 
Hombourg (Der Prinz von Homburg) 
The performing company was the Thé- 
atre National Populaire (TNP). The 
Marriage of Figaro and Cinna were 


among other offerings at Avignon 


VauVA SAN9V 
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Yves Florenne has written, in Le Cavalier d’Or, a 
refreshing new version of Le Cid, which for many 
generations has been considered Corneille’s private 
property. A phalanx of very different knights—those 
of Aristophanes—provided riotous entertainment, 
in the form of slapstick farce edged with political 
satire, to a holiday crowd in the highly appropriate 
setting of the antique theatre at Vaison-la-Romaine. 
It is in Aix-en-Provence and Avignon that the fes- 
tival spirit is most absorbing. Aix is a town made 
for suave enjoyment. Its tree-lined avenues and end- 
less fountains, its Southern warmth, its magnificent 
eighteenth-century architecture harmonize perfectly 
with a music festival that attracts a world of con- 
noisseurs. The Don Giovanni, revived this year in 
the delightful period settings and costumes of Cas- 
sandre, was an appropriate tribute to the Mozartean 
year. Its effective staging was due to Jean Meyer, 
one of the leading actor-directors of the Comédie 
Francaise. The new production of the season was 
a recreation of Rameau’s Platée, an eighteenth 
century operatic burlesque which proved a great 
success. The outstanding quality of the Aix festival \AABEE BC The new production of the summer season 


" ‘ ; a fae: RNIN ANI ZINC at Aix-en-Provence, which extended to 
is the perfection with which all the details of setting, ZEN AS ba tS early August, was Platée, by the eighteenth- 
costume, voice and action are studied. The musica t= aS century French composer Jean-Philippe 


director, Gabriel Dussurget, seeks oufé Ryo oF * Yass Rameau. Michel Sénéchal (left) sang the 
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rd ~~, Jupiter. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Tele- 
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Mozart’s Don Giovanni was a high point 
of this year’s music festival program at 
Aix-en-Provence. Left to right, fore- 
ground Marcello Cortis (Leporello), 


Antonio Campo (Don Giovanni), Ro- 
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lando Panerai (Masetto Anna Moffo 
(Zerlina), Teresa Stich-Randall (Donna 
Anna), Suzanne Danco (Donna Elvira) 
Nicolai Gedda (Don Ottavio 


voices; there were three American singers taking 
part last summer: Teresa Stich-Randall, Anna Moffo 
and David Thaw. And the administrator, Roger Big- 
onot, plans and directs the whole effort with ‘infinite 
care. National and local committees as’ well as the 
appropriate governmental agencies ‘combine to give 
the Aix festival a very special elegance and standing. 

To the old town of Avignon, with its turreted walls 
and famous bridge, Jean Vilar and the Théatre 
National Populaire (TNP) attract a.youngér, more 
buoyant and vociferous audience. “The Avignen fés- 
tival is in its tenth year. Begun asa, venture by Vilar; 
who produced Shakespeare in the garden theatre of 
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tries have been able to become acquainted 


with the offerings of the Avignon festival 
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the beautiful countryside, and each other 
through a project known as Rencontres 
[fternationales des Jeunes, spgnsored by 
the gakernment and_private agencies, All 
this t&pdsmible at a very nominal cost 


Palaisdes Papes, it few %glaySin_full pan- 
oplySinsthe great ‘courtyardMal this palace 
Jp) astage-built fer the purpdae™Dhis year 
the- new prodiction™awas Beafna®ehais’ 
Marritge df Figaro with Daniel Sorandyn 
the—tithe_role™PRe= te vival-of Moliest’s 
Don Jian -Shakespesre swWlacheth, 
Kleist’s Der Priviz—ven- Homberd. Co 
neille’s € invia~underlided the international 
quality of Vlar’s repertory and ‘prought 
the stats of the /{NP—GérardPhilipe, 
Maria-Casarés; Alain Cuny and Vilar hin- 
seli—to the high) platform ‘of tHhe-A wig- 
non Stave-}t-weuld becdifficut@te-conedive 
ofja more dramatic setting than the gypat 
wall of the Palace of tha Pdpegt;pier@ed 
here ahd thére with small windows) the 
maghificent’ Gothic arch} of, the popes’ 
win@ow-halcony (providing | a BOld<OrBa- 
merit» the three lower arches af /the/cl@s- 
ter Offeririg effective exits and Wntranees 
for Wilar’s brilliantly handtedSensemBle. 
A$ addirector*hemanages' space time and 
light-with@& masterly hand.! Hig is iadeed 
“gooditheatre” and is rewarded by-an en- 
thusiastic following. Theatre Javers from all over 
the) work. comeita Avigt6n to, htedp ‘themselves in 
theatre atid ifthe delights of “dance, and Provencal 
song and sun-burnt mirth.” 

So that these pleasures may not be limited to well- 
heéled “tourists and traveling’ Freneh varationists, 
the, French government, aided@by gertaim private 
agencies» has made it/possible¥for stidents and-young 
people from_other countries{Continted’ ou page 96) 
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Above: Lorca’s 1934 work Yerma was produced on television in the 
South American country in 1953 with this setting by Pernambuco de 
Oliviera, who won a Brazilian government prize for designing a year 
earlier. He also designs for legitimate theatre. 
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Above: As casadas solteiras by Martino Penna, a nineteenth-century 
Brazilian classic, was produced at the Companhia Dramatica Nacional, 
the country’s national theatre, last year. The scenic designer was 
Nilson Penna (no relation to the author). 


Right: O poco (The Well), a modern Brazilian work, deals with a 
boy who kills three members of his family and keeps their bodies 
in a well. He begins to go insane and imagines the walls are closing 
in on him, as reflected in Anizio Medeiros’ set. 
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Right: A native folk ballet titled Catinga, which takes its name from 
a word synonymous with desert or wasteland, was produced approx- 
imately two years ago in Sad Paulo, one of South America’s principal 
cities. The set was designed by Paulo Beckar. 
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Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan... . 


Reaction to the ANTA Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan, set forth in 
THEATRE ARTS last December, has been potent and mixed. Here are 


the views of two theatre professionals who found time to 


prepare rebuttals to the ANTA plan. 


ANTA has been in active operation for a 
good ten years now. They have a iarge mem- 
bership, studded with “names,” and a phenom- 
enal amount of publicity and promotion. They 
have the loftiest of ideals and a primary aim 
dear to the hearts of most theatre people: to 
establish a truly national theatre in the coun- 
try as a whole, to spread the interest in live 
theatre and to create many more positions for 
the hundreds of unemployed theatre personnel. 
Very few people in the theatre, if any, would 


By John Ben Tarver 


(Mr. Tarver is managing director 
of the Encore Theatre in Taos 
New Mexico.) 


be in opposition to such a worthy and needed 
goal. 

We have been hearing all this for ten years 
But it has all been on paper; not much has hap- 
pened. During this time, ANTA has been con- 
tent to sit in New York, open its own Broadway 
theatre and publicize the many “names” con- 
tracted for its very few projects. One would 
suspect its real aim is to promote Broadway, 
if we are to judge ANTA by its past record 
Broadway may be in need of assistance, but 
is this the purpose of ANTA? True, they have 
conducted a few half-hearted “services,” and 
they have paid much lip service to regional 
theatre. But what have they actually done? 
How many new theatres have they organized? 
How many new theatre positions have they 
created? Are we any closer to a national the- 
atre than we were ten years ago? After all this 
time and all this expense the answers, plainly 
and honestly, are no, no, no. But why criticize 
the past if the future holds promise? Let by- 
gones be bygones; let’s look to the future! 

The future, as blaringly announced in the 
December issue of THEATRE ARTS, is. going 
to be the Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan. This was 
later altered to read “forty-three-theatre cir- 
cuit plan.”” Ambitious, aren't they? Does this 
mean that forty-three new theatres will be put 
into operation around the country as the first 
step in creating a “truly national theatre?” No. 
It means only that four big “production cen- 
ters” will be organized to send out various 
touring companies to forty-three selected towns. 
And that is all it means. The people at ANTA 
not only know this, they admit it freely. And 
this—this at a time when it costs like the devil 


to tour (the touring (continued on page 90) 
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ANTA? 


The aims outlined in ANTA’s Forty-Theatre 
Circuit Plan are simply a recap of the nation’s 
theatrical needs which, of course, any con- 
scientious theatre worker most earnestly de- 
sires to be filled. The method of accomplishing 
these aims I believe to be impractical, substi- 
tuting a new kind of centralization for that 
which already exists, and—most shocking of 
all—it appears to be based on a lack of knowl- 
edge of the over-all theatrical picture in this 
country. It- would seem, despite ANTA’s con- 
scientious efforts, as if the originators of this 
plan sat in‘New York offices and simply intel- 
lectualized. As a member I would request 
ANTA to focus upon realities and to initiate 
missionary work to bring new theatres to every 
city, village and hamlet rather than to create 
artificial “talent pools,’ one of which is to be 
New York where many theatrical fish are dy- 
ing already for lack of theatrical water. Let 
ANTA send qualified leaders where there are 
no theatres, and begin indigenous theatres with 
a broad outlook and a constant upward growth. 
I have proof that this is possible in Houston’s 
Theatre, Inc., now celebrating its third anniver- 
sary. This theatre was begun with the backing 
of one individual—no patronage, no season 
tickets, no donations—and has existed for the 
past two and one-half years on a constantly 
growing box office, which is the result of high 
quality in production ingenuity and iron will 
in planning and execution. If this can be done 
in big, brawling, brash Houston, it can be done 
in other cities and villages. 

Basic requirements of any living theatre 
were overlooked to an alarming degree by 
ANTA planners. A theatre founded upon and 
focused toward permanency has, and indeed 
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must have, its own individuality, its own intrin- 
sic values, its own creative response to human 
needs, which are unique. We live in an age of 
mass production. Let us not allow, much less 
foster, the insidious permeation of mechan- 
ical aspects into any theatrical endeavor. The 
unique in the creative personality, that which 
no other human being possesses, is the precious 
stuff of which the artist (or theatre craftsman) 
is made. The theatre needs to become more and 
more an organic facet of human life, rather 
than artificial “talent pools,” producing ten 
plays simultaneously. 

I shudder to think of the planners from 
ANTA choosing ten plays for Houston where 
choice figures so vitally in the success of a 
production. What happens to timing the men- 
tal and emotional temperature of the city at 
each time a production is begun? Are these 
basics of choice to be ignored? What happens 
to consideration of balance in the city’s enter- 
tainment program? I confess that I am at a 
loss as to reasoning that produced such a plan, 
and heartily recommend that each of its orig- 
inators start his own theatre. 

“There will be no phoning to New York from, 
say, Dallas to get somebody to fill a role,” says 
Mr. Swire, executive director of ANTA. There 
is no phoning, Mr. Swire, from Houston’s The- 
atre, Inc. Our aims, as stated in each show’s 
program are: (1) “to furnish entertainment to 
Houston audiences of the highest quality and 
widest variety in (continued on page 90) 












Johnny George 


(Mrs. George is producer and di- 
rector of Theatre, Inc. in Houston, 
Texas.) 
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ALFRED WERTHEIMER 


VICTOR 


RCA 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Listening to the playback of Waiting for Godot, from left to 
right: E. G. Marshall, Bert Lahr, producer Michael M yer- 
berg, Goddard Lieberson (president of Columbia Records), 
director Herbert Berghof, Alvin Epstein 


Looking to the control room for word on the effectiveness of 
Kurt Kasznar’s fall to the floor in the recording of Godot 
Standing, from left: Alvin Epstein, Luchino Solito de Solis 
E. G. Marshall and Bert Lahr 


The first play to reach New York during the new season 
Shaw’s Saint Joan—was recorded with the cast which pre- 
sented it at the Phoenix Theatre. Shown are Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna in the title role, and Michael Wager 


Leonard Sillman’s revue New Faces of '56, last of the musi- 
cals to reach Broadway during the 1955-56 season, has now 
been brought to the turntable with the original cast. Pictured 


in the foreground is T. C. Jones 


The wait for Godot was surprisingly short. Accord- 
ing to a Michael Myerberg announcement made in 
September, a revival of the much-discussed Samuel 
Beckett play, featuring an all-Negro cast, soon should 
be a reality. Also accessible—and considerably more 
convenient for the truly serious scholar—is the 
original-cast album of Waiting for Godot (Columbia 
02L-238) starring Bert Lahr. Highlighting the album 
is “An Appreciation” of the play written by the well- 
known Godotphile, William Saroyan. Commissioned 
by Goddard Lieberson, president of Columbia Rec- 
ords, this essay, critique, introduction or article ap- 
pears not only to have pleased Lieberson, but also 
surprised him. 

“In spite of the brilliance of Mr. Saroyan’s article,” 
wrote Mr. Lieberson, “I fear that the diversity of 
opinion on Waiting for Godot will not only not be 
lessened, and perhaps might even be compounded 
Even I am not beyond entering into the fray: For 
instance, Bill Saroyan thinks that Waiting for Godot 
is about nothing. I think it is about everything. I also 
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think that such disagreements are valuable, just as 
I believe that a piece of art that can inspire so much 
heterogeneous discussion is valuable.” (It might be 
added here that the invented sounds in the album 
were created by Lieberson “with the electronic as- 
sistance” of Columbia engineer Fred Plaut. Conven- 
tional music, Lieberson felt, “would be as out of 
place as a painting by Rosa Bonheur in the midst of 
a showing of non-objective art.’’) 

Viewed from either side of the Godot argument, 
the Saroyan comments were par for the course—or, 
as one Sardi cynic remarked: “If you can’t lick ’em, 
join ’em.” 


As one of those rare coincidences would have it, 
just as Columbia was releasing Waiting for Godot, 
RCA Victor was recording Siobhan McKenna in the 
Phoenix Theatre’s presentation of Shaw’s Saint Joan. 
As if all this were not impressive enough for the 
beginning of a new season on phonograph records, 
Randall Jarrell, newly appointed poetry consultant 
at the Library of Congress, began his tenure with 
the pronouncement that the long-playing record had 
brought the arts back into the home, poetry in par- 
ticular having enjoyed a revival of interest as a re- 
sult. The thought was hardly new, but a little nagging 
now and then never hurt any record company. 

There is an old suspicion that most record com- 
panies know, down to the last hundred copies, how 
many people will buy Palestrina, Frescobaldi, and 
Buxtehude, to say nothing of Lassus and Lully. One 
assumes, then, that Westminster Records is confident 
of the market for its new Spoken Arts series. But 
even if the demand should fall short of the supply 
in a few instances, a pressing responsibility-will have 
been met: Future students and devotees of the 
drama will be able to hear Arthur Miller discuss 
and read from The Crucible and Death of a Salesman 
(Spoken Arts-Westminster 704), or Moss Hart de- 
scribe his First Glimpse of Broadway” and read 
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variety is the spice of listening 


from The Man Who Came to Dinner, Lady in the 
Dark and Autobiography (Spoken Arts-Westminster 
725). Those with star dust in their eyes will want 
to know how Siobhan McKenna read Irish poetry, 
including William Butler Yeats (Spoken Arts-West- 
minster 707), how Frank Pettingell presented Oscar 
Wilde (Spoken Arts-Westminster 724), and how 
Anthony Quayle read sonnets by Shakespeare and 
other Elizabethan lyrics (Spoken Arts-Westminster 
729). 

Teachers will benefit likewise from hearing Dr. 
Frank C. Baxter, the University of Southern Califor- 
nia English professor whose “lecture demonstrations” 
on television have stimulated adults and adolescents 
alike (Spoken Arts-Westminster 703) , or Dr. Jacques 
Barzun, the distinguished Franco-American optimist 
who holds forth at Columbia University as profes- 
sor of history and dean of the graduate faculties 
(Spoken Arts-Westminster 713). Scheduled for the 
future is Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, former chancellor 
of the University of Chicago, speaking on “The 
Promise of Education.” And who would be able to 
resist “An Informal Hour” with that raconteur of 
The New Yorker, S. J. Perelman (Spoken Arts- 
Westminster 705), or that yarnster of the Old West, 
J. Frank Dobie (Spoken Arts-Westminster 722) ? 


No discussion of recently released theatre record- 
ings would be complete without Sheridan’s The 
School for Scandal, with Dame Edith Evans as Lady 
Sneerwell, Claire Bloom as Lady Teazle, Cecil 
Parker as Sir Peter Teazle, Baliol Holloway as Sir 
Oliver Surface, Alec Clunes as Charles Surface, 
Harry Andrews as Joseph Surface, and Athene Sey- 
ler as Mrs. Candor (Angel 3542). The invaluable 
notes on this durable classic are by Alan Dent, drama 
critic of the London News Chronicle, and the inci- 
dental music, taken from the symphonies of William 
Boyce, England’s first-ranking native composer in 
Sheridan’s time, is played (continued on page 87) 
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The epilogue (from left): Michael Wager as the Dauphin, 
Siobhan McKenna in the title role, Peter Falk as the English 
soldier returned from hell, and Ian Keith as Cauchon. 


Joan (Siobhan McKenna) seeks to instill courage in the 
Dauphin (Michael Wager). This production originated at the 
Cambridge Drama Festival and also played Philadelphia. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 
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September 11, 1956 
Phoenix Theatre 

A revival of the G. B. Shaw play in the Cam- 
bridge Drama Festival production, presented by 
the Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward Hambleton and 
Norris Houghton); directed by Albert Marre, 
settings and lighting by Klaus Holm, costumes by 
Robert Fletcher, music by Caldwell Titcomb. 


THE CAST 
ROBERT DE BAUDRICOURT Dennis Patrick 
STEWARD P. J. Kelly 


JOAN Stobhan McKenna 
BERTRAND DE POULENGEY 


ARCHBISHOP OF RHEIMS 
DUC DE LA TREMOUILLE 


Lee Richardson 
Frederic Tozere 
Chris Gampel 
COURT PAGE John 
GILLES DE RAIS 
CAPTAIN LA HIRE 
THE DAUPHIN 


Glennon 
Paul Spare 
Arch Johnson 
Michael Wager 
DUCHESSE DE LA TREMOUILLE Janet Dowd 


DUNOIS Earle Hyman 


Ralph Williams 
Kent Smith 

Earl Montgome ry 
PETER CAUCHON Ian Keith 
INQUISITOR 


DUNOIS' PAGE 
EARL OF WARWICK 
CHAPLAIN DE STOGUMBER 


Thayer David 
Lee Richardson 
Richard Purdy 
BROTHER MARTIN LADVENU Dick Moore 
THE EXECUTIONER Paul Sparei 
AN ENGLISH SOLDIER Peter Falk 
\ GENTLEMAN OF 1920 Richard Purdy 
LADIES OF THE CoURT Joanna Hill, Jill Livesey, Betty Rollin 
ASSESSORS, COURTIERS, SOLDIERS: Ray Barbata, Bert Beyers, 
Walter Carlin, John Cullum, James Egan, William Fran- 
cis, Tom Gilson, Sam Gorden, Edward Hastings, Geoffrey 
Johnson, Derk Kinnane, Arthur Le Ral, Robert Ludlum, 
George O'Halloran, Lawrence Spector, Don Spence. 


D ESTIVET 
DE COURCELLES 


General manager, Carl Fisher; manager, Nat 
Parnes; company manager, Harold Kusell; pro- 
duction stage manager, Robert Woods; stage 
manager, Stark Hesseltine; press representatives, 
Ben Kornzweig and Robert Ganshaw. 
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Bernard Shaw’s conception of Joan of Arc is essen- 
tially a combination of healthy athleticism and shrewd, 
peasantlike practicality, as far removed from romantic 
mysticism as “Howdy Doody” is, in its own way, from 
Lewis Carroll. If one applies the Old Boy’s rather spe- 
cialized but historically sound specifications, it is hard to 
imagine a more apt actress in the title role of his play 
than Siobhan McKenna, the star of this production. It is 
true that her remarkably fine voice has a rich overlay 
of brogue that might be more appropriate to a chronicle 
play about Saint Patrick, but this is something that 
could give only a phonetician pause for more than a few 
minutes after her first entrance. It is also true that she 
is not as ethereal-looking as some of the Joans of the 
past, but Shaw himself has a rebuttal to this in his 
preface. “Had she lived in our time,” he wrote, “picture 
postcards might have been sold of her as a general; they 
would not have been sold of her as a sultana.” He goes 
on to describe his conception «{ her face—‘‘a wonderful 
face, but quite neutral from the point of view of the 
operatic beauty fancier.” (Apparently things were better, 
visually, in opera in the days of G.B.S., but one does get 
the point—and Miss McKenna again qualifies eminently.) 
If you raise the half-valid objection that she is not the 
most successful Joan on record from the standpoint of 
spiritual quality, you are obliged to remember that this 
does not loom especially large in the Shaw blueprint 
What does is humor, and force of mind and spirit, 
coupled with a certain over-all ingenuousness that is 
peculiarly but understandably at odds with her hard- 
headedness in specific situations. And in these respects, 
the star at hand was completely up to the mark. A 
good thing, too, since this tale of a girl crusader other- 
wise might seem more than a little implausible in the 
light of its essentially secular point of view. Nowhere 
did her power and magnetism blaze higher than in the 
trial scene, when Joan renounces her confession. Here 
was a sequence that was as eloquent as anything you 
are apt to come across on the stage. 

Since reticence and underplaying are not among Miss 
McKenna’s strong points, it was fortunate that the other 
principals were a more reserved lot. The leading clerics 

Ian Keith, Frederic Tozere, Thayer David and Dick 
Moore—all conducted themselves with fitting gravity; 
Kent Smith was as suave and humorous as he was 
authoritative in the role of Warwick; Earle Hyman 
applied a checkrein to his customary exuberance in im- 
personating Dunois but still managed to convey a great 
deal of warmth and sincerity; and Michael Wager played 
the Dauphin with a nice air of ennui that suggested he 
could scarcely wait for the bedchamber scene of the 
epilogue. Klaus Holm’s spare settings, consisting princi- 
pally of flats, drapes and platforms, were much more 
suggestive than literal, but somehow in keeping with the 
pithy tone of the play. Essentially, though, this Saint 
Joan owed its sturdy character to the star. “There is 
something about the girl,”” Poulengey has assured us in 
the very first scene. There is indeed. 





I think I have read perhaps one too 
many scathing hangnail portrait of Los 
Angeles. It sounds as though Maurice 
Zolotow descended on Los Angeles and 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 4 environs, talked to a few tinselly charac- 
CLASSES ters in Beverly Hills and Bel Air and 


dashed back to sit under his Forsythia 
Faculty 


ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH ne — " 
UTA HAGEN Being the Rippin daughter who paid I can’t speak for those “in the trade, 
ANTHONY MANNIN postage on many of Eugene O'Neill's but I can for myself, and there ar 
LEE GRANT manuscripts, tho’ they were never typed 

C. McCORE by any of us, I would like to correct the 


n Actina for Opera and a . ; 
— remark about mv mother’s English, and 
Musica omedy Singers by 


bush to pen a blast at the entire terri- 


plenty of other people in southern Cali- 
fornia like me! We love the theatre and 
_ 2 brave freeways, smog and _ ill-mannered 
1y S UTA HAGEN 
For interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


some other errors in the same artick writers to see anything of dramatic merit 
[“Untold Tales of Eugen¢ O'Neill,” Au- that comes along. Like Zolotow, I eschew 
gust]. The Drunkard and Joy Ride. Unlike 
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Mother was born and: brought up in 
Whitney on the Wve in Herefordshire 
a far, far cry from Cockney London, a 
city she had never visited in her life. As 
for dropped “aitches,” they were the 
exception, not the rule. 

It was as a favor to Eugene and his 
parents that my parents consented to 
Eugene’s spending the winter in our 
home. Twelve dollars a week, not eight, 
being secondary since his release from 
the sanitarium was conditional on Where 
and with Whom he was to live 

GRACE RIPPIN 


New London, Connecticut 


him, however, I do not rail against the 
entire populace for these inadequacies, 
nor for the paucity of good dramatic en- 
deavors here 
There is a lot more to Southern Cali- 
fornia than Hollywood and its neon 
tributaries! The rest of us need, want 
and hopefully wait for good plays! 
PEGGY GRANGER 
Whittier, California 


I am a drama major at Los Angeles 
City College. . . . I was told only today 
by a teacher friend that the Los Angeles 
high schools are cutting down more and 


more on dramatic activities and even in 
In Maurice Zolotow’s article [“A Study 


of the Actors Studio,” September] he 
says that when the Moscow Art Theatre 
returned to Russia in 1923 two persons 
remained behind. 


some cases omitting auditoriums from 
newly built schools. Only the outlying 
school districts keep the theatre alive 
for the Southland youth. How can the 
educators of the nation hope to turn out 


well-rounded, cultured individuals when 
tion to Ouspenskaya and Boleslavsky: they deprive them of a knowledge of 


Leo and Barbara Bulgakov. Since Leo's good theatre till they're college age? By 
death Mme. Bulgakov has been teaching that 
acting according to the Stanislavsky 
method in the American Theatre Wing, 
in the school of Tamara Daykarhanova 
and to private pupils 
I think she is the only member of the 
original company now in America. Surely 
she is the only one who learned her craft 
under Stanislavsky and who now teaches 
“The Method” at first hand, so to speak. 
ORIANA (MRS. BROOKS 
Durham, New York 


On the Americcn Stage 
over a CENTURY 


At least two others remained in addi- 


Send for Illustrated 
time they've formed other movie 
Costume Plot and television habits, and the legitimate 
theatre must remain an obscure, undis- 
covered medium. 

Can’t something be done on a national 
scale to keep the theatre alive in people’s 
hearts and minds? 
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The Shakespeare Association of Amer- 
ica each year compiles a list of Shake- 
spearean productions in this country and 
abroad for publication in The Shake- 
speare Quarterl; I 


it if those theatre groups among yout 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 


would appreciate 


readership who previously have not been 
so requested could send me a program 
giving performance dates, production 
notes and, if available, a glossy stage 
photograph of any plays by Shakespeare 
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October 1, 1956 
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President, Shakespeare 
OLYMPIC LIGHTING COMPANY Association of America 
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“Dear Noel" on 
Love and Marriage 

(continued from puge 19) 
shall love it always.I have my orig 
inal place at Blue Harbour, Port 
Maria, and I've built a little house 
at the top of the hill. My friends 
stay below and I stay at the top. It 
keeps me at the right distance from 
my goddamned loved ones. 

“My house in Bermuda is beside 
the sea. In Kent I wasn’t beside the 
sea, and I do love the sea. The Ber- 
muda house is around two hundred 
years old and it’s near Hamilton. I 
also have a small cottage that will 
be used for my work. There's always 
that work, and thank God for it. I 
do, and most humbly.” 

Noel Coward is a man who has 
known the world’s delicacies in foods 
and all of its complicated varieties 
in drinks. He sipped Martinis in the 
Government Houses during his war- 
time missions when he was serving 
as royal fun maker for the Empire 
and for the entertainment of troops. 
He’s had his rum in Jamaica, his 
champagne in Paris and London, his 
spots of Scotch in Durban and Jo- 
hannesburg, but now he’s a man who 
drinks very little. He has often said 
that drinking bores him. He says 
that when he drinks he can’t sleep 
and that he does love sleeping. 

He has come to enjoy his television 
experiences and undoubtedly will go 
in for a great deal more of this me- 
dium. “I had more excitement in 
doing This Happy Breed’ than the 
others,” he says. “I rehearse these 
shows for three weeks. I like to be 
slick in a part when those cameras 
come rushing at you, and that’s al- 
ways a fearful challenge. Edna Best 
helped to make This Happy Breed 
such a joy. Edna is one of the world’s 
great women. Shall I name a few 
more? Greta Garbo is, for her elu- 
siveness; Queen Elizabeth I. was, for 
everything; Jane Austen was, for 
talent; Catherine the Great, for lack 
of inhibitions; and Helen Keller is, 
for courage. 


SCARABS, inscribed, some mounted. 
BRONZE & OTHER FIGURES, of deities, etc. 
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“I suppose I'm one who gets as un- 
controllable in my enthusiasms for 
acting as anybody you ever knew. | 
think Lynn Fontanne and Alfred 
Lunt are simply marvelous in The 
Great Sebastians. It’s a perfect play 
for them for London, and I’m sure 
they'll be playing it there in 1957. 
Nancy Walker was positively out- 
rageous in her part in Fallen Angels 
(one of the earlier Coward comedies) 
and yet, somehow, she was just right. 
Nancy is a brilliant comedienne. Rex 
Harrison is the best light comedian 
I know. He's a dream.” 

Noel has limitless admiration for 
the skill of Laurence Olivier and 
Vivien Leigh. He smiles wryly as he 
recalls his first meeting with Olivier. 
Noel offered him the role of Victor 
in Private Lives, a thin and unexcit- 
ing part. Olivier read the script, 
didn’t like the part, and then said, 
in the theatre’s tradition of tactful- 
ness, that he did not see himself in 
it. 

“Look, young man,” said Noel dry- 
ly, “you’d better see yourself in a 
success for a change.” 

Noel first met Gertrude Lawrence 
at Miss Italia Conti's school in Lon- 
don when he was eleven and she was 
about the same age. “Noel was a 
thin, unusually shy boy with a slight 
lisp,” she later wrote. “He was 
studying elocution, acting and danc- 
ing, and was one of Miss Conti's star 
pupils. The first time Noel and I 
appeared together was in a German 
morality play, Hannele, put on in 
Manchester under the direction of 
Basil Dean. Noel and I played 
angels, with white robes, gilded 
wings and sanctimonious smiles . . . 
Candle-Light marked my first ap- 
pearance in America in a nonmusical 
play. On the first night I had a 
cable from Noel who was, as usual, 
going around the world on a tramp 
steamer. That cable said, ‘Legiti- 
mate at last, darling. Won’t mother 
be pleased?’”’ 

In a more reverent mood, Noel has 
observed: “Gertrude Lawrence, of 
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The Dramatic Imagination 
by ROBERT EDMOND JONES 
introduction by JOHN MASON BROWN 


“Keep in your souls some images of 
magnificence,” Robert Edmond Jones Says 
to actors in The Dramatic Imagination, 
but it is soon apparent that he is speaking 
to all theatre artists and to audiences as 


well 


1 


Throughout long career in the pro 


fessional theatre, Jones never lost a 
mystic faith in the holiness of art. His 
memorable settings were fired by the 
belief that theatre could heighten life, 
could convey “excitement, a high rare 
mood, a conception of greatness.” This 
hook, already considered something of a 
classic, is his radiant testament of that 


belief 


Whether Jones is describing “the mir 
acle of incarnation” which is great acting 
or the practical problems of scene design 
or lighting, whether he is recalling a 
wondrous experience in an empty Pitts- 
burgh theatre, these pages have what 
John Mason Brown calls in his introduc- 


tion “the quickening touch of radiance.’ 


“Warmly intuitive, poetic, exciting 


The New Yorker 


“What he believed and imagined about 
the place of the theatre in the life of the 
spirit comes forth clearly, for all to know, 
in the rare and beautiful writing of The 
Dramatic Imagination.’ 


Kenneth Macgowan, 


Educational Theatre Journal 
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all the actresses I know, could, when 
she was playing true, give me the 
most pleasure.” He thought Jeanne 
Eagels was unique—‘‘There has nev- 
er been one like her.” Of Laurette 
Taylor, another great actress, he 
says: “Her taste in dress was poor, 
and her loveliness triumphed over 
many inopportune bows and ostrich 
feathers, but her taste as an actress 
was unassailable.” 

During Noel’s first visit to America 
in the early 1920’s, he met Lynn 
Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. In writ- 
ing of his new friends in his book, 
Present Indicative, Noel said: “We 
discussed, the three of us, over deli- 
catessen potato salad and dill pickles, 
our most secret dreams of success. 
Lynn and Alfred were to be married. 
That was the first plan. They were 
to become definitely idols of the pub- 
lic. That was the second plan. Then, 
all this being successfully accom- 
plished, they were to act exclusively 
together. This was the third plan. It 
remained for me to supply the 
fourth, which was that when all 
three of us had become stars of suffi- 
cient magnitude to be able to count 
upon an interesting following, we 
would meet and act triumphantly to- 
And this they did in Noel’s 
ironical treatment of married life, 
Design for Living. 


gether.” 


Noel Coward, who first greeted a 
not-too-responsive world at Tedding- 
ton-on-the-Thames on December 16, 
1899, and who began his acting ca- 
reer in The Goldfish, a children’s 
play, is a six-footer. He generally 
weighs around 145. He is very erect 
and frequently seems almost military 
in his bearing, a fact that might 
have escaped television viewers who 
watched him as the overburdened 
average Englishman, a man with 
multiple family cares, in This Happy 
Breed. There is definitely an Oriental 
cast to his pale, lean face, with his 
small, elfin eyes, and a friend once 
remarked that ‘Noel could pass any 
day for a if he 
would dress for the part.” He in- 
variably frowns as he smiles, and his 
first-night smile has been described 
by a London critic (Kenneth Tynan) 
as a “Gila monster grin.’ He never 
gives the appearance of being a 
dandy, but he wears the best of Eng- 
lish clothes. He likes yellow chamois 
gloves, wears a top hat with au- 
thority, and if he were given the 
choice of a single garment 


Chinese general 


for a 
thirty-day ordeal on a raft in the 
open sea, he undoubtedly would ask 
for an old silk dressing robe—with 


cigarettes in the pocket. 


Noel's forty to fifty plays—dramas, 
comedies, farces, revues, operettas 
include such whopping hits as Pri- 
vate Lives, Bitter Sweet, Blithe 
Spirit, Design for Living and Caval- 
cade, and his songs that have gone 
their way around the world include 
“A Room With a View,” “I'll See 
You Again,” and “Mad Dogs and 
Englishmen.” Noel's earnings in the 
theatre have been enormous—when 
he was thirty-two he was London's 
busiest actor-dramatist-director and 
his intake was then in excess of 
$6,000 weekly. And there have al- 
ways been frequent windfalls, such 
as Tallulah’s five years of playing in 
a revival of Private Lives, such as 
his $40,000-a-week whirl at Las 
Vegas in 1955. But he will tell you, 
and very crisply, too, that he isn't 
“disgustingly rich,” and never has 
been. 

He has been working during re- 
cent weeks at Bermuda and at Ja- 
maica on a new novel. He has no 
brand-new play in mind at the mo- 
ment but there will be more plays, 
of course. Once he gets started he 
writes with extraordinary facility 
and speed. The world of playwrights 
and playwriting has always been 
startled by these statistics: Private 
Lives was written in four days, 
Present Laughter in six, and Blithe 
Spirit in six. “Only two of the orig- 
inal lines of Blithe Spirit were ulti- 
mately cut,” he now tells you. 

Noel will go in for a great deal 
more travel. He feels that he has 
always done his best work aboard 
ship. He admits that his song “I 
Travel Alone” has had a definite 
bearing upon his life. “Most certain- 
ly,” says Noel, a man of renowned 
bachelorhood, smiling at you with his 
devastating charm. “Certainly, be- 
cause I do travel alone. I don’t go 
about with a lot of secretaries and 
valets. I like to pack and unpack 
my own suitcases. I also adore my 
solitude.” 


“He does—-when he’s working,” ob- 
serves one of his close friends. “But 
when he’s not working he likes a lot 
of friends around him. Noel enjoys 
having a good time. He has been 
known to endure, and with no show 
of displeasure, a garden party. He 
must not actually loathe cocktail 
parties, because he attends many. 
He likes swimming and lying on the 
beach or upon a rock in the sun. But 
he really enjoys himself most when 
he’s acting. He has been acting, off 
stage as well as on, for just about all 
of his life.” 
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Satellite Culture and 
Mr. Marx 

(continued from puge 71) 
made from the 
view. 
made 
view. 


capitalists’ point of 
After 1945, all films have 
from the workers’ 
We stress the progressive role 
in Czech history of the people. In 
our films the become the 
heroes, not the 
The great 


been 
point of 


people 
emperors and kings. 
developments of 
history have stemmed 
that been 
from the rulers.” 
reasonable and plausible exposition 
of the Marxist approach than most 
others to which I’ve been exposed. 
Indeed, most Americans would agree 
on the role of King 
George III.; most would agree on the 
ruled vs. the rulers theme. There is 
no Leninist Stalinist twist in this 
Czech movie interpretation of Marx 
(I do not know why Mr. Hoffman 
used the date 1945 instead of 1947, 
and it may be notes are 
wrong on this.) 


Czech 
from 
rather than 
This is a far more 


those 


have ruled 


the people vs. 


that my 


Mr. Hoffman went on, under my 
queries, with a further explanation 
of Czechoslovakian history. He 
“Czechoslovakian history 
a small 
been 


said, 
deals with 
which has 
great pressures 
more powerful nations. Too much of 
our history has dealt with 
powerful nations.”’ He continued on 
a more propagandistic note, “Using 
the movie John Huss as an illustra- 
tion, we want to show the 
people that Huss wasn’t 
religious performer. We stress his 
great role as a dynamic social leader. 
Huss agitated for major reforms. He 
led the people. He criticized the im- 
morality of the Pope and the bishops. 
He also attacked them because they 
had usurped so much property.” 


nation 
under 


always 
from 


these 


Czech 
merely a 


As this seems to indicate, 
about Huss must have a 
anti-religious bias. Mr 
distressed that it 
at Venice, and he laid this ban to the 
influence of the Catholic church. But 
he boasted of the fact that the film 
John Huss had received “The Medal 
of Merit” at the Edinburgh Film 
Festival. 


the film 
powerful 
. Hoffman was 
had been banned 


* o . 


An interview in Budapest with Mr. 
Uzhely, director of the motion-picture 
division of the Ministry of Culture of 
Hungary: 

Hungary has just one big motion- 
picture studio where all film produc- 
tion is centered. This studio has a 
capacity of twelve feature films an- 
nually, plus shorts, and its produc- 
tion is supplemented for distribution 
to the theatres by films brought in 
from outside Hungary. More than 
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half of 
hely, 
Italian 


these, according to Mr. Uz- 
from the West; the 
films are the most 
“they are realistic.” 
I asked him about 


come 
populat 
becaus¢ 
American films. 
He referred to the only one that had 
been shown this year that he called 
The Small Escaper—my 
thinks he meant The Little Fugitive 
the story of a child who ran away 
to Coney Island. This was a 
big hit in Hungary. Mr. 
he is 
Marty, 
realistic 


assistant 


very 
Uzhely says 
negotiating for our film 
judged to be 
The Hungarians have shown 
Charlie Chaplin’s film Monsieur Ver- 
doug two 
I gather that 
the Chaplin films are being featured 
widely all over the 
world; they are 
symbols of 


now 


which is also 


and are negotiating for 


more Chaplin movies. 
Communist 
also being shown as 
Communist 
in Italy and elsewhere. 

in Rome at Easter last 
were little white statues about 
feet tall of Charlie Chaplin on dis- 
play all over the city. My impression 
is that Chaplin's exile from the Unit- 
ed States is being used by 


propaganda 
When I was 
there 
four 


year 


the Com- 
propaganda _spring- 
This is an example of how we 
manufacture Communist propaganda 
for the Communists—how quick they 
are to capitalize on our stupidities or 
mistakes. 

I asked Mr. 
matter 


munistS as a 
board. 


Uzhely what was the 
with our cowboy 
he said that the early 
okay. But the later 
“showed the 


films, and 
ones were 
ones, he said, 
Indians in most un- 
friendly and unfavorable ways.” He 
said he didn’t films 
that brought in the question of color 
discrimination.” Mr. Uzhely insisted 
that “it is not our intention to show 
America unrealistically” (by buying 
only gangster films and others such) 
He insists he wants less tension be- 
tween the two countries; 


want “to show 


he wants to 
but that he 
wants to choose specific films for ex- 
hibition in Hungary’s theatres. 

Mr. Uzhely stated flatly that they 
turn down many Soviet and Chinese 
films which are recommended to 
them because the subject 
seems to them unsuitable for Hun- 
gary. He added a comment which 
may be significant: “We always 
write the cause for rejection.” Re- 
cently a Soviet official sent a thank- 
you note for “the very good criticism” 
sent in by Mr. Uzhely’s people; he 
told them that he was giving 
criticism to the artist. 

Mr. Uzhely said that he 
bought eight films from China “ 
the end of the China war.” Most of 
the Russian films, he told us, are 
realistic. By this he seems to mean 


put away unfriendliness; 


oilten 


this 


had 
since 


Important Plays 


From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are most of the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 
ARTS during the past seven years. 
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Tae Enchanted. 

Lost in the Stars.. 

ine innocents 

The happy Time 

Tue Yay After tomorrow. 
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that they show people at work 
they show “real life.” “If they are 
artistic,” he added, “we take them, 
but if they are monotonous or are 
not artistic, if they lecture or show 
subjects that will bore the Hun- 
garians, we reject them.” 

I agreed that what he called “real- 
istic” films could be artistic, but I 
suggested that many artistic films 
most surely were not what he called 
“realistic.” He said, “You cannot say 
that Marxism-Leninism isn’t in our 
life; it is very much in it. If we show 
in the life of our people only love 
and don’t deal with administrative 
problems, we are going to make an 
unrealistic film. But if we show only 
the interest of the Hungarian people 
in production—with no love, no fam- 
ily—this too will be an unrealistic 
film. Similarly, if we show every- 
body satisfied, everybody agreeing 
with the political regime, this also 
will be unrealistic. Thus in recent 
films we are showing some people 
dissatisfied. The film industry is now 
showing the unpleasant side of life 
also.” 

Apparently the unpleasant side is 
a newcomer. When I pressed Mr. 
Uzhely to be more specific, he told 
me about a recent film entitled some- 
thing like The Ninth Room in a Hos- 
pital. This movie shows that the care 
of the sick is often not good, and it 
has stirred up a big argument. The 
doctors are protesting that the criti- 
cism in the film is unjustified, but 
Mr. Uzhely hastened to add, “The 
people in the hospitals say that the 
film is realistic.’”” He suggested that 
this controversy shows that the 
movie is indeed “a real picture of 
life in Hungary.” Mr. Uzhely says 
we in the United States can call it 
propaganda if we want to, but he 
contends that the film he described is 
showing how “our mistakes are be- 
ing corrected.”” He quoted Marx who 
said, “It is necessary to pay atten- 
tion to peoples’ wishes,” and the im- 
plication seemed clear that the 


Hungarian people want the mistakes 
portrayed in film—-together with the 
efforts to correct them, if any! 

Mr. Uzhely claims that he buys 
films from outside Hungary that 
aren't in the Marxist dogma—he in- 
sists that there is no “tight frame.” 
When pressed for the tie-up between 
the Ministry of Culture and the Com- 
munist Party, Mr. Uzhely explained 
very simply, “The ministers and most 
of the top officials in the Ministry of 
Culture are members of the Party.” 
Mr. Uzhely, himself a member of the 
Party, said calmly, “I know its aims.” 
He told me that he imagined that 
officials in the United States consult- 
ed with their parties, too. I told him 
that they couldn’t even agree among 
themselves, much less with their 
party leaders. 

I talked for forty-five minutes with 
the operating man of the Polish mo- 
tion-picture industry, which is called 
“The Society of Polish Artists, The- 
atres and Films.” (I may not have 
the name quite right; it is known as 
SPATIF.) This man is very eager to 
work out some scheme to exchange 
films with the United States, and he 
wants to bring American film stars 
to Poland. He is eager to visit the 
United States and have others visit 
“because there is much to learn tech- 
nically from American film pro- 
ducers.” I asked him whether the 
Polish movies feature the type of 
conversations we identify with the 
Russian movies, with boys and girls 
during love scenes talking about 
higher productivity for the father- 
land. He said, “We laugh at this 
too.” 

I then called on the man who is, 
promoting Polish culture overseas, 
about whom I have written else- 
where, but I may not have given the 
amusing comment with which he re- 
plied to my congratulations on his 
orange brandy. I asked him whether 
this was produced in Poland and he 
retorted, “Even under our economic 
system we can’t grow oranges.” 
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Records: Variety Is the 
Spice of Listening 


(continued from page 79) 


by the London Philharmonia Orches- 
tra under Walter Jellinek. 

Other recent recordings of notable 
interest: 

LA TRAVIATA (Verdi)—RCA Vic- 
tor has gone all out with a real pro- 
duction number here, including a 
bound volumn of Camille in the price 
of admission. The Violetta of the cast 
is Rosanna Carteri, a young Italian 
soprano who scored with both the 
San Francisco and Chicago opera 
companies; Cesare Valletti of the 
Metropolitan is Alfredo, and Leonard 
Warren, also of the Met, is the elder 
Germont. Pierre Monteux, who has 
conducted the opera previously in a 
French version, here takes his first 
fling with an opera sung in Italian. 
A smooth, all-around job by all 
hands. (RCA Victor LM-6040) 

LA TRAVIATA (Verdi)—Due prin- 
cipally to the fact that Maria 
Meneghini Callas had already record- 
ed La Traviata previous to her Angel 
contract, this new Angel album fea- 
tures Antonietta Stella as Violetta, 
Giuseppe di Stefano as Alfredo, and 
Tito Gobbi as the elder Germont. 
Tullio Serafin and the La Scala or- 
chestra and chorus complement the 
whole. Since Miss Stella’s Metro- 
politan debut is upcoming as this is 
written, this department reserves 
opinion. (Angel 3545 B/L) 

THE LOVE FOR THREE 
ORANGES (Prokofieff)—A first re- 
cording of Prokofieff’s delightful 
treatment of Carlo Gozzi’s defense of 
commedia dell’ arte. The rendition 
is by the Slovenian National Opera 
Company of Yugoslavia under Bogo 
Leskovich’s direction, the language 
is indecipherable by this insular lin- 
guist, and the whole is forceful, if 
not subtle. (Epic SC 6013) 

SCENES FROM ELEKTRA AND 
SALOME (Strauss)—A twin bill fea- 
turing the German soprano Inge 
Borkh, and Fritz Reiner and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. As both 
Elektra and Salome, Miss Borkh does 
not sing the roles as beautifully as 
Astrid Varnay (unrecorded in them 
except for bootlegged air transcrip- 
tions). Neither is she the exciting 
Salome that Ljuba Welitch was 
who, ironically, sang the role and re- 
corded it with Reiner, but in those 
days for Columbia. (RCA Victor 
LM-6047. 

THE FAIRY’S KISS (Stravinsky) 

The first complete recording of the 
ballet suggested to Stravinsky by 
Mme. Ida Rubinstein and dedicated 
to the memory of Tchaikovsky. Bal- 
letomanes know the work better un- 
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der its French title, Le Baiser de la 
Fée. This album is played by the 
Cleveland Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Stravinsky himself. (Colum- 
bia ML 5102) 

GAITE PARISIENNE (Offenbach) 

For reasons that can only irritate 
the ballet public, Columbia has un- 
fortunately chosen to title this com- 
plete recording of the unforgettable 
Offenbach-Massine ballet as The 
Pleasures of Paris. In this case a 
rose by any other name is not a rose 
at all. Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra are the un- 
witting participants in this depress- 
ing sales-promotion gimmick. (Co- 
lumbia KL 5069) 

ROMEO AND JULIET (Prokofieff ) 

The sound track from the Soviet 
Russian film of the ballet Romeo and 
Juliet, starring Galina Ulanova. The 
orchestra of the Bolshoi Theatre is 
conducted by Gennadi Rozhdestvens- 
ky. Whatever one thinks of the ballet 
itself, or of the movie, this is a great 
theatrical score. (Westminster XWN 
2206) 

NEW FACES OF '56—An origina!- 
cast album of the current edition of 
Leonard Sillman’s talent showcase. 
Some of the most promising exhibits: 
Tiger Haynes, Ann Henry, T. C. 
Jones and Amru Sani. The musical 
direction is Jay Blackton’s. (RCA 
Victor LOC—1025) 

THE LITTLEST REVUE — This 
year’s entry in the Phoenix Theatre’s 
line of musicals which list The 
Golden Apple in 1954 and Phoenix 
’55 last year. The lyrics are by Ogden 
Nash, the score by Vernon Duke. 
Charlotte Rae is the standout. (Epic 
LN 3275) 


Equally noteworthy: 


LA FORZA DEL DESTINO (Verdi) 
The chief recommendation for this 


album is its “dream” cast: Renata 
Tebaldi as Leonora, Mario Del Mona- 
co as Don Alvaro, Ettore Bastianini 
as Don Carlo, Cesare Siepi as Padre 
Guardiano, Giulietta Simionato as 
Preziosilla, and Fernando Corena as 
Fra Melitone. Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli conducts the orchestra and 
chorus of the Academy of Santa 
Cecilia in Rome. (London XLLA 37) 

TURANDOT (Puccini)—-Big names 
again, with some of the vocal results 
less than dreamlike, but there is 
no denying the appeal of Puccini’s 
last opera with its massed choral ef- 
fects and vocal fireworks. The pro- 
tagonists here are Inge Borkh as 
Turandot, Mario Del Monaco as 
Calaf, and Renata Tebaldi (a trifle 
miscast) as Liu. Here Alberto Erede 
presides over the chorus and orches- 
tra of the Academy of Santa Cecilia. 
(London XLLA 36) 


THE ABDUCTION FROM THE 
SERAGLIO (Mozart)—The cast of 
this German Seraglio is headed by 
Maria Stader, the German soprano 
who scored in New York last spring 
as an oratorio singer. Her Constanza 
is of varying quality, but whose isn’t 
these days. Josef Greindl is the Os- 
min, Rita Streich the Blonda, Ernst 
Hafliger the Belmonte, Martin Van- 
tin the Pedrillo, and Walter Frank 
has the speaking role of Selim Pasha. 
The RIAS symphony orchestra and 
chorus of Berlin are under Ferenc 
Fricsay. (Decca DX-133) 

THE MAGIC FLUTE (Mozart) 
Another Deutsche Grammophon orig- 
inal, even more heavily star-studded. 
Here Maria Stader is the Pamina, 
Rita Streich the Queen of the Night, 
Josef Greindl the Sarastro, Ernst 
Hafliger the Tamino, Dietrich Fisch- 
er-Dieskau the Papageno, and Mar- 
garete Klose the Third Lady. Ferenc 
Fricsay again conducts the RIAS 
musical forces. (Decca DX-134) 


In his appreciation of Wait- 
ing for Godot, written for the 
Columbia recorded version of 
the Samuel Beckett play, Wil- 
liam Saroyan says, in part: 

“T have read it, I like it, I 
consider it a play pure and 
simple. 

“The ‘mad’ in art, if any- 
thing, is ‘right’ rather than 
‘wrong.’ All great art has mad- 
ness, and quite a lot of poor 
art has it, too... . If a writer 
isn’t ‘touched,’ however well he 
may write, he is a journal- 
ae 

“The play is about nothing. 
All is nothing. All comes to 
nothing. All is nothing from 
the beginning. Life is nothing. 
Death is nothing. Everything 
is nothing. If you don’t believe 
it, don’t, but even as you don't, 
you do, and you know this also 
is the truth. ... 

“Still another charge against 
it is that it doesn’t mean any- 
thing, or rather that it means 
perhaps too many things, none 
of them clearly defined. Charge 
dismissed. It means what it 
means to whoever is watching, 
listening, reading. What else 
could it possibly mean? .. . 

“T do not mean this unkindly, 
but it isn’t very likely in my 
opinion that Samuel Beckett 
will write a better play. I don’t 
know how he wrote this one, 
but I’m glad he did. It’s really 
quite bad, but that’s beside the 
point. 

“It also happens to be great.” 
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From the Notes of a 
Music Arranger 

(continued from page 25) 
seemed like a very pleasant assign- 
ment as I watched June Knight and 
Charles Walters dance and sing it. 
That was before I noticed a new 
trend in the music of Porter. This, 
along with “Begin the Beguine” in 
the same show, was one of those 
long, long refrains that sound so 
short. To make things worse I'd 
sprained my back playing handball 
and had to prop up an aching body 
in bed and write with a pencil. The 
first singing refrain took four hours 
to score, making it 1 a.m.—three 
more of those sixty-four-measure 
strains to go, and rehearsal at 11 
a.m. the same day. It got done, and 
the poor men that copied the parts 
from the score managed to deliver it 
on time, but I wonder how many lis- 
teners to this lovely, sophisticated 
nothing could guess what a crusher 
it was for us who wrote it out. 

1929: This is hardly a story of or- 
chestration, but we have to make 
ourselves useful and supply missing 
bars wherever they are missing. This 
is a vignette from a bar called Lar- 
kin’s, just behind a stage door in 
Atlantic City. The show was Sweet 
Adeline and the star was Helen Mor- 
gan. She was a most human human 
being, the soul of kindness and gen- 
erosity, and, above all, simplicity. We 
had just finished the last perform- 
ance and I passed Larkin’s on the 
way out of the theatre. Inside I saw 
our star, all by herself, putting quar- 
ters in one of those machines that 
roll pictures of lemons, cherries and 
bells. If you get the right combina- 
tion of pictures, coins come tumbling 
out, Just as I looked she hit the jack 
pot, and you've never seen so many 
quarters! My hat was used for a 
basket, and there I stood with a 
hatful of quarters while she patiently 
played them back, winning a few 
from time’ to time, but finally the 
last one was gone. Just at that mo- 
ment a car filled with friends came 
by and gave her a ride to New York, 
while I thought how the whole scene 
would have appealed to Chekhov. 

1936: The telephone rang at Para- 
mount in Hollywood on the day we 
finished recording the score for a 
picture with Irene Dunne and Ran- 
dolph Scott. Could I come over to 
RKO for a talk right away? RKO 
and Paramount studios are next-door 
neighbors, so it took only a few min- 
utes. RKO’s problem was this: The 
last two reels of solid music, plus 
several other musical high spots in 
a new musical film, had not been ap- 
proved by the director. What could I 
do to help them? 


In the movies there is no applause; 
only one person, usually a director, 
says “no,” and you are in trouble, or 
“I don’t mind it,” and your worries 
are over until the next assignment. 

What could I do to hélp them? My 
answer was, first it would be neces- 
sary to do a rare thing—go home 
and get one full night’s sleep. Then 
get a projection room and a projec- 
tionist to run the whole picture in 
the presence of the director, who 
would tell me what he didn’t like in 
his original score. After this, clear 
out an office and install four copyists 
and myself all in the same room, 
where I would compose and arrange 
music, passing score pages to the 
copyists, page by page, while they 
prepared the orchestra 
parts to send to the scoring stage 
(which really should be called re- 
cording stage). On the scoring stage, 
beginning the next day, was a sixty- 
piece orchestra to make recordings 
turned out. The four 
copyists had to be replaced, when 
they got other copyists 
under the direction of the head 
librarian, a man with the poetic 
name of Percival Goldenson. They 
would come in at 6 a.m., or midnight, 
or noon—all full of ambition—and 
after eight or ten hours would yawn 
wearily and say, “I’m pooped.” 


“Goldie! 


separate 


of what we 


tired, by 


Another copyist, please!” 
This went on for almost eighty 
hours with me taking an hour or 
two on a couch put in the office for 
precisely that purpose, whenever and 
if I could get far enough ahead of 
the four copyists. : 

Almost the most interesting part 
of the experience was what happened 
to the orchestra. At exactly midnight 
on the last day (the whole picture 
had to be put together and shipped 
out only a few hours later) the 
weary musicians were sent home, 
and another complete orchestra sat 
right down on their warm chairs to 
continue rehearsing and _ recording 
without a break. 

The nice thing about it all was 
that when the director heard his 
sound track of the new music, he 
didn’t mind it 

1949: Orchestration is supposed to 
help a show no end, but it almost 
caused South Pacific to close before 
it opened. They called a special re- 
hearsal for the orchestrator one 
afternoon, and Mary Martin was do- 
ing a great performance of “A Won- 
derful Guy.” At such rehearsals the 
company puts. its best foot forward, 
giving it all so that the arranger will 
have a true picture of the show in 
his mind. The end of “Wonderful 
Guy” called for Mary Martin to do 








cart wheels, and she did the last one 
right into the orchestra pit, smash- 
ing chairs, and Trude 


Rittman, who was playing the piano 


music stands 


for the rehearsal. From where we all 
sat it looked at that 
would be no but both 
up. Mary had a big cry, 
Trude had a big headache, and the 
show went on, as shows somehow do. 


moment as i 


there show, 


girls 


got 


1955-56: It would be fitting to wind 
up with an item or two from one of 
the last two plays in my account 
book, Pipe Dream and My Fair Lady, 
but neither of 
of having 


them did us the favor 

very dramatic 
ments in my department. Of course 
that doesn’t mean that any of us got 
eight hours sleep per night. 


any mo- 


One final note on the misunder- 
stood arranger: Mr. George B. Shaw 
wrote a fascinating play called Pyg- 
malion, and Alan Lerner did a mas- 
terpiece of adapting it to Frederick 
Loewe's music. 


first 


There is a 
when 
right vowel 
for ‘‘the rain in Spain,” 


gay 
the 


gets the 


mo- 
ment in Eliza 


finally 


act 
sounds 
thrill 
goes through the audience that can 
hardly be described. I'd like to bet 
that somebody will try to credit the 
moment to the orchestrations, but it 
wouldn’t be 


and a 


good sportsmanship; 


somebody already did 
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A Quiz for Kazan 


(continued 


films haven’t begun to touch what's 
here, Only a few stage writers really 
try to the 


work is 


write about it. One of 
penalties of our 
that know Romanoff’s, 
Sardi’s, Downey’s, the MCA and Wil- 
liam Morris offices, and all that, but 
one quickly with the 


real inspiration for good 


success in 


one gets to 


loses contact 
sources of 


work. 


@. What are your future plans, 
and do they include directing on the 
stage? 

A. Of course, I am eager to get 
good plays to direct. I love to work 
on the stage. I have a deep interest 
in the Actors Studio and its work, 
but our stage today is essentially the 
playwright’s medium. A fellow like 
myself can only sit and wait and 
hope that a good play will be offered 
to him. In the movies I work differ- 
ently. I try, in 
good authors, 


collaboration with 


to create motion-pic- 


from 


page 


ture scripts. I am a film maker, 
merely a director. I 
starter, so to speak. 


not 


have a self- 


@. How has your training for the 
and work as a 
director helped you as a 
rector ? 


stage your stage 


screen di- 


A. Well, it has helped in the han- 
dling of actors. But when I began to 
work in films I had to 
tirely different craft—that of the 
film maker, Actually, despite the ten 
pictures I have done, I’m just begin- 
ning to direct like a screen director 
There is an awful lot I still have to 
learn. The mediums are very 
different, and they should be. In each 
the vocabulary 


learn an en- 


two 


of expression is al- 
most opposite. I think I have learned 
something from films the stage, 
too. I try to be theatrelike, 
even more theatric, in directing for 
the 


for 
more 


stage. 





(continued from page 77) 
drama, music and dance;” and (2) 
“the development of talent to the 
highest level that hard work and a 
chance to perform often can pro- 
vide.” For three years these aims 
have worked, and we have talent 
from almost every part of the 
country. I was fascinated by the 
names on the advisory committee and 
the absence of representation of the 
South. Please, please don’t tell me 
or the people who work in my the- 
atre that there is still discrimination 
in the North. Perhaps ANTA should 
take a tour, hitting such high spots 
as Paul Baker’s Rockefeller Founda- 
tion Theatre in Waco, Texas, re- 
cently featuring Burgess Meredith in 
Hamlet and Charles Laughton in a 
repertory of Shakespeare; and Hous- 
ton’s Theatre, Inc. Major questions 
come to mind, such as who are the 
theatrical giants who will select 
plays for the entire country? Are 
they to be representatives from dif- 
ferent sections, or do they all spring 
fullblown from the theatrical brow 
of New York? Solution of the the- 
atre’s dilemma is possible, but it 
must be formed by those who ac- 
tually make theatres. It is greatly 
desired that the truly earnest mem- 
bers of ANTA consult one another 
and request a practical, constructive 
solution of theatrical problems. It 
can and must be done. 


The Comic Man 


Why, ANTA? 


(continued from page 76) 
company is by far the most uncer- 
tain financial undertaking in the- 
atre today), and it is also the most 
unsatisfactory kind of theatre expe- 
rience. Each acting company would 
be dealing with only one play for 
a full year, and they would be con- 
stantly on the go. This has none of 
the attributes of a national theatre, 
and it is a highly questionable way 
to spread the interest in live theatre 
around the country. Almost every 
town in the country has been clipped 
by cheap touring groups over the 
years, and they are suspicious of all 
such operations. 

As said above, ANTA admits this. 
To quote from point No. 10 of their 
ten-point proposal: “ .. . being a 
touring operation, it would lack two 
important attributes of a truly na- 
tional theatre: the integration of 
the theatre artist into the life of the 
community and the development of 
ensemble repertory companies.” In 
other words, what ANTA really 
wants, if they are not lying to us, is 
the establishment of solid resident 
theatres all over the U.S. Therefore, 
why don’t they do this instead of 
sending out touring companies? Is 
it because resident companies are 
too expensive? Nonsense. ANTA is 
currently trying to raise no less than 
$5,000,000 to put their touring plan 
into operation. Five million dollars! 
Think—just think of the number of 
resident companies that could be es- 
tablished for this amount, or even 
a fraction of this amount. Is it be- 
cause of a lack of theatre person- 
nel? Just ask this question of the 
thousands of unemployed theatre 
people in New York alone and you 
will hear the most monumental 
horse laugh in history. 

Then what, exactly, are the ad- 
vantages of starting out with a 
touring plan? ANTA offers no rea- 
sons. So the question must be asked: 
Why, ANTA? Why? 

ANTA knows full well that if all 
the money and time spent during the 
last ten years had gone into the 
creation of resident companies on 
a national basis, the United States 
would already have dozens of new 
theatres. They know, or say they 
know, that this is what the theatre 
and the country needs. Now, with 
possibly one last chance remaining 
to them, ANTA is working feverishly 
on a totally different project. But 


the powers that be in ANTA cannot 
all be stupid men. They must have 
their reasons. What are they? It is 
the opinion of this writer that 
ANTA is still a tool of Broadway, 
that their thinking is that of Broad- 
way and their only interest is to 
alleviate the financial troubles of 
Broadway by increasing the number 
of touring companies. ANTA is 
showing no respect for the cultural 
level or taste of the rest of the 
country—to them it is ‘still “the 
sticks” that has to be softened up 
with a dash of show business before 
it will accept theatre. And appar- 
ently ANTA cares not a bit for the 
unemployment picture in the theatre 
today. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
doubtful that ANTA will be able to 
raise the required money. But if they 
are successful in deceiving enough 
firms, foundations, organizations, and 
individuals, we will witness the 
alarming spectacle of, squandering 
$5,000,000 on the most impractical, 
unintelligent and insulting theatre 
program ever thought up by a small 
group with a special interest. But 
it is not too late to alter things. This 
is a matter of great interest to 
everyone in the theatre including 
the hundreds of ANTA members. 
Not only this touring plan, but every 
aspect of ANTA should be dissected 
and questioned from every angle. 
The question over and over should 
be—Why, ANTA? 


The Chambermaid 
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PROTECTION AGAINST 
LOSS OF INCOME WHILE 
SICK OR INJURED 


The Income Protection Policy, P16, i 

designed to provide money for household 
expenses when the family wage-earner is 
disabled, under doctor's care and unable 
to work because he is confined in a hos- 


pital, or at home, by illness or injury 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
COST OF HOSPITALIZATION 
AND SURGICAL OPERATIONS 


The Hospital-Surgical Policy, P6 or P85, 
helps pay the cost of hospital room and 
board, surgical fees, maternity, and hos- 
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medicines, drugs, dressings, and lab fees. 
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MEDICAL-SURGICAL COSTS 
—WITHOUT HOSPITAL ROOM 


The Medical-Surgical Policy, P89, helps 
pay the cost of doctor bills, childbirth, 


or surgical fees: Virtually all types of 
sicknesses and operations are covered; 
many benefits are paid whether or not you 
are in the hospital. 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
“CATASTROPHE” COSTS 
OF LONG SICKNESS OR 
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Policy P86 begins where most policies 
leave off. Based on the automobile type of 
deductible insurance, with co-insurance 
feature, the rate is kept at a low level, but 
the benefits for any one sickness or acci- 
dent are limited only by the face amount 
of the policy which can be as high as 
$5,000.00 


THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
CAN BE COVERED 
UNDER ONE LIFE 
INSURANCE POLICY 


With Family Group Life Insurance the 
lives of each and every member of an 
entire family can be insured under one 
policy: FL101. Rates are well within the 


‘budget of any average American family 


The outline above is merely a general description of the policies offered under the White Cross 


Plan. We will gladly give you further information on how to qualify and apply 


costs to have this sensible protection, 


are clearly 


, how little it 


and how few the limitations and conditions, all of which 


stated in the policies. Simply check the number of the policies that interest you on 


the Free Information Coupon. There is no cost or obligation 


Don't wait until accident or illness deprives you of the chance to get these needed protections 


Send your name now, while you are in good health 


lowest possible rates 


You'll find a 


policie: 


while you can still take advantage of the 


the benefits, exceptions and limitations clearly stated in big legible type in the 


Accident benefits begin immediately from date of policies. Sickness benefits cover all 


illnesses originating after policies have been in force 30 days, except those few plainly stated in 


the policies 


All policies above are renewable at option of the company 


An Old-Line Legal Reserve Stock Company 


OFFERING BROADCOVERAGE, GUARANTEED RENEWABLE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICIES. 
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N THE ENTIRE HIsTORY of the White Cross Plan, 

Bankers Life & Casualty Company has never 
made a general rate increase to policyholders whose 
health classifies them as standard risks 


All insurance companies usually quote higher ra‘es 
to people whose poor health does not qualify them 
as star.dard risks. 


Under* an individual plan like White Cross, these 
rate aijustments are made on an individual basis. 
Policyholders in normal health are considered 
“standard risks” and have never had to accept overall 
rate increases to pay the higher cost of protecting 
those special cases involving extra risk 


One of the pioneers in providing low rate Accident 
and Health insurance to individuals, Bankers Life 
& Casualty Company is now one of the largest 
companies in the field—serving more than five million 
people and paying more than a million dollars each 
week in benefits. 


If you want to feel secure against such overall rate 
increases, let us give you information on the parts of 
the White Cross Plan you are interested in. Read 
about the different policies at the left, and then 
in the coupon below check the numbers of the policies 
on which you would like further information. 


MAIL THIS FREE 
INFORMATION COUPON 


This coupon is not an application for insurance. 
It is merely your request for free information on 
any or all of the policies described in the panel 
at the left. Your request for information does 
not put you under the slightest obligation. Find 
out now what it can mean to you to be protected 
by an Old-Line Legal Reserve Stock Company 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO., Dept. 4750 


4444 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
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‘When 

will 
Daddy 
come? 


Sul Ja wants her 
daddy. Every day 
she looks for him. 
Every day she asks 
her mother, “When 
will Daddy come?’ 
Sul Ja is only four 
years old. How can 
her mother explain 
why Daddy doesn’t 
come—that he still is a prisoner of the 
Communists in North Korea, that he may 
even be dead? 
Sul Ja’s mother *t say these thing 
Like Sul Jz hop hat her 
will cor bz mm li In the meantime 


she struggles desperately to kee] 


husband 


family together. In war-torn S« 
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An SCF Sponsorship is only $120 
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Your contribution in any amount will help 


SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial list) 
Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, James 
A. Farley, Herbert Hoover, Rabbi Edgar F. Mag- 
nin, Ralph W. Sockman, Mrs. Spencer Tracy. 
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FOUNDED 1932 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Carnegie Endowment International Center 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y 


| would like to sponsor a child in 

Korea or Finland, France, Greece, Italy, West 
Germany, or where the need is greatest. | will 
pay $120 for one year, $30 per quarter, or $10 
@ month 

Enclosed is payment for the full year Ist 
Quarter firs} month 

Please send me my chid's name, story and pic- 
ture 

1 cannot sponsor a child, but | want to help in 
giving $ 


Contributions are deductible for income tax 
purposes 
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Bright Season on the 
Dark Continent 


(continued from page 65) 
Brian Brooke and his actress-wife, 
Petrina Fry, have for 
owned the Hofmeyer Theatre in 
Cape Town, home of two companies, 


some years 


one resident and one touring the 
Union. In October, 1955, they opened 
the Brooke Theatre in Johannesburg, 
having built it with skill and imagi- 
nation from the shell of a former 
church hall. It is all a theatre should 
be—traditional in its 656 red plush 
seats, its crimson and gold walls, its 
balcony, its: white marble steps sal- 
vaged from the wreck of Johannes- 
burg’s oldest theatre, and its mag- 
nificent candelabra from Blenheim 
Palace. It is modern—completels 
functional in design and equipment. 
This playhouse represents commer- 
cial theatre at its best, a little ex- 
pensive perhaps for the average run 
of playgoers, but a challenge to the 
older playhouses. One sits with ex- 
comfort in the Brooke 
Theatre to watch productions of high 
standard 


ceeding 


Casting is simplified since 
there are three companies to draw 
from. The Brooke opened with a 
polished production of The Deep 
Blue Sea with Petrina Fry in the 
leading role. That the play had only 
a succés d’estime during its four- 
week run was rather a reflection on 
Johannesburg’s audiences. The Seven 
Year Itch, which followed, 
trikingly set, died a slow natural 
death; later The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, with a cast drawn in 


though 


part from Johannesburg's Chinatown 
broke records in a run comparable 
to that of Abie’s Irish Rose 


The Johannesburg Repertory Play- 
ers, or Reps, are the pioneers who 
kept legitimate theatre alive during 
the years when not only the unedu- 
cated believed that the limitless pos- 
sibilities of the cinema rendered live 
actors an anachronism. The founder 
of Reps was a talented South African 
actress, Muriel Alexander, who, after 
playing with many notables in Lon- 
don and having been a member of 
the Herbert Tree Company, returned 
to Johannesburg for family reasons 
Since she had to have theatre, she 
gathered together a group of live 
youngsters, infused them with her 
own enthusiasm, taught them, direct- 
ed them and acted with them. Today 
honored and revered as their founder, 
she still takes an active part in the 
councils of Reps. A year or so ago 
Miss Alexander, very ill, threatened 
to retire; but a gala tribute perform- 
ance of Dear Charles cured her en- 
tirely! 


In policy and practice Reps bears 
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striking resemblance to the Ameri- 
can Theatre Guild. Non-profit mak- 
ing, it bases its financial outlay on a 
subscribing membership. Profits from 
this go to production, and members 
share in the society’s government 
-through an elected, unpaid executive 
committee of twelve who have in 
their service a paid administrative 
staff. 


Reps has its own theatre of 510 
seats, perhaps the most complete and 
best equipped in Africa. It was 
erected in 1951 at the cost of $250,- 
000, more than two-thirds of which 
was raised by the society. The remain- 
der came from generous grants made 
by the South African government 
through the Department of Adult 
Education and by the municipality. 
The theatre was opened in Novem- 
ber, 1951, when Gwen _ Ffrancon- 
Davies produced Much Ado About 
Nothing. Two years ago the theatre 
became entirely professional with a 
resident producer, Anthony Farmer, 
who first came to South Africa with 
Ivor Novello, and a repertory com- 
pany drawn from England and South 
Africa. Eight plays are produced an- 
nually. Last year these were all 
from the contemporary theatre: My 
} Angels, The Wooden Dish, Spider’s 
Web, Rose Without a Thorn, Dear 
Charles, Winter Journey, Bus Stop 
and Book of the Month. Dear Charles 
was a riotous success; Spider’s Web 
was sold out in the first week of its 
run; and everybody applauded Bus 
Stop in the theatre, although nobody 
had a good word for it afterward. 
Curious as the playgoing Johannes- 
burger appears to be, Reps tries to 
offer a varied theatrical fare with 
some dish concocted for each palate. 
This season Leslie French came to 
produce The Tempest. The produc- 
tion fulfilled a long-time wish of 
Reps to have the Shakespeare play 
produced by the great Ariel of the 
century. Mr. French was snatched 
briefly from the West End to fro- 
duce both The Tempest in Johannes- 
burg and The Taming of the Shrew 
in Cape Town. This new Reps plan 
of bringing out overseas producers 
and stars should fulfill its purpose 
of stimulating growth and activity in 
the theatre in South Africa. Mean- 
while Reps membership has climbed 
to more than 4,000, with an impa- 
tient waiting list. 


In addition to these three estab- 
lished theatres, there are various 
professional producers with their 
own groups of actors, who present 
plays several times a year at the Li- 
brary Theatre, the Y.M.C.A. Intimate 
Theatre and the A.T.K.V. or Univer- 
sity Great Hall. National Theatre, a 
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unique organization that has its own 
story, visits several times a year 
from Pretoria with its bilingual com- 
pany. Last year, among other plays, 
the group presented Ibsen’s Rosmer- 
sholm in Afrikaans and, in English, 
The Return of the Dove by the South 
African playwright, Guy Butler. The 
Children’s Theatre recently marked 
its tenth anniversary with an elabo- 
rate outdoor presentation of The 
Taming of the Shrew. 

Never has there been so much le- 
gitimate theatre in Johannesburg as 
during the past two years. Will next 
year mean advance or recession? 
How can the theatres best meet the 
present challenge? Surely the an- 


swer lies in giving the awakened 
public, regularly and consistently, a 
choice of plays drawn from the best 
of the past and contemporary the- 
atre; in stimulating production by 
bringing actors from overseas and by 
fostering South African talent; in 
encouraging South African writers, 
producers and actors; and in provid- 
ing, through subscriptions, subsidies, 
and grants, a guaranty of financial 
stability for theatres. Last, but not 
least important, dramatic critics with 
knowledgeable, stimulating and con- 
structive criticism can play an im- 
portant role in educating audiences 
and in encouraging actors to know 
and to give the best. 





Theatre, USA 


(continued from page 63) 


modern Spain. “A theatre of allied arts,” the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse held paramount among its aims the 
integration of the arts of music, design and the dance 
with drama. Early productions, from 1915 to 1927, in- 
cluded The Mob, The Dybbuk and The Little Clay Cart. 
A dramatic version of Walt Whitman's poem, Salut au 
Monde, attempted a new type of lyric drama, fusing 
poetry, choral speech, song and dance. Ellen Terry was 
among the guest artists during that period. 

In its workshops where all the scenery, costumes and 
properties were made, the Neighborhood Playhouse 
trained amateurs and professionals, many of whom went 
on to enrich the American stage with their talent- 
among them Donald Oenslager and Robert Edmond 
Jones. Nearly thirty years ago the Misses Lewisohn in- 
vited Rita Wallach Morgenthau to direct a professional 
school of the theatre to be associated with the Playhouse. 
Mrs. Morgenthau, who still holds that position, says that 
the years with the school have been for her “a wonder- 
ful, exhilarating time, at moments exhausting. All the 
facets that comprise the days and years of testing and 
reaffirming my faith in Alice and Irene Lewisohn’s con- 
cept of theatre make me feel humble and proud.” 

In the early days the curriculum of the school re- 
flected, as it does now, the experience of the Playhouse 
in its years of experimental productions, “productions that 
mirrored the concept of the theatre as an organic expres- 
sion of life interpreted through a fusion of the arts,” Mrs. 
Morgenthau explains. “We proceed on the belief,” she 
says, “that the actor should have the co-ordination of 
the dancer, and the dancer the dramatic projection of 
the actor.” Martha Graham and Louis Horst have been 
members of the faculty since the school’s inception, and 
in 1935 director Sanford Meisner, formerly with the 
Group Theatre, joined the staff as head of the acting 
department. 

Some of the productions Mrs. Morgenthau especially 
recalls include Parade, with choreography by the stu- 
dents and-supervision by Martha Graham, Anthony Ran- 
dall’s scenario based on Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward, 
Angel, with Eli Wallach, David Stewart and George Hall 
(three of the many Neighborhood graduates who have 
taken up careers on the professional stage), and Dark of 
the Moon, directed by Sanford Meisner, with settings by 
Paul Morrison. 


Theatre Revolution, University Style 


When THEATRE ARTS was founded a significant 
development in American education was already under 
way, for in 1914 the CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY in Pittsburgh created the pioneer department 
of drama (introducing the concept of theatre arts as a 
part of the college curriculum) that offered a degree in 
theatre arts. In 1913 the dynamic president of Carnegie 
Tech, Arthur Hamerschlag, invited Thomas Wood 
Stevens to work out plans for a stagecraft section within 
the School of Applied Design. Stevens came up with 
his own scheme, not merely for a school of scenery and 
lighting, but for a school of the arts of the theatre. In 
giving a Bachelor of Arts degree in drama—revolutionary 
in itself—the problem facing Professor Stevens was to 
combine technical training with related work in the 
humanities. So well did he work out the curriculum 
that in the main it is the one practiced in many universi- 
ties today. 

From the first students who presented themselves 
for admission the faculty learned, the latc Professor 
Stevens once wrote, “what afterward turned out to be 
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the most essential feature of the whole plan: that qual- 
ity, talent and potential artistic power were the valu- 
able ingredients—nothing else mattered half so much.” 
Week-long tryouts were instituted for prospective stu- 
dents. General studies came in the morning and rehear- 
sal and performance ran through the afternoon and 
evening. The choice of plays was inclusive, and each year 
there was a Greek tragedy and a Shakespeare play. 

Among the distinguished guest directors in the school’s 
early days was B. Iden Payne, for the annual Shake- 
spearean play, and in association with him, John Gals- 
worthy for The Silver Box, as well as William Poel, 
who came over from England to put on his production 
of Poetaster. The yearly Shakespeare productions began 
with scenery, sometimes very elaborate; then the scenery 
was simplified until, with a production of Hamlet by Mr. 
Payne, an approximation of the Elizabethan stage was 
constructed inside the proscenium, and the apron stage 
was extended. This was one of the early uses of the 
Elizabethan stage in this country (before 1920) to pro- 
duce plays by Shakespeare and his contemporaries. Other 
methods of staging used extensively at Carnegie Tech 
before they came into general use were the breaking of 
the proscenium arch by extending the stage far into the 
audience for many different types of plays, and the 
application of projected scenery. 

Today the drama department retains its original plan: 
“a theatre company composed of college students devot- 
ing approximately one-third of their day to academic 
study and the remainder to the systematic production, 
rehearsal and performance of plays.” In recent years 
there has been increased emphasis on training students 
for careers in college and community theatres as well 
as in the professional field. Theodore Viehman, director 
of the Tulsa (Oklahoma) Little Theatre, is an alumnus, 
as is Alma Lind, who is on the staff of the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse. Arthur Kennedy and Robert Cummings are 
among the many graduates acting professionally. 

The four-year curriculum, according to Henry 
Boettcher, present head of the department of drama, 
is important in providing the necessary time to “develop 
and mature; they are years of study and practice. The 
development of voice and body, the imagination, the mind, 
the personality—all are involved. Four years is none too 
much.” The department operates in many ways like a 
permanent theatre company, although all members par- 
ticipate in every phase of the work. Also characteristic 
of the curriculum are frequent productions and many 
performances—-just fewer than one hundred perform- 
ances of eight major productions a year, in all styles and 
types of drama. 

Professor Boettcher finds “two great satisfactions” in 
his work at Carnegie Tech: “First, watching the devel- 
opment of talented students when they meet with high 
professional ideals and standards and learn to work with 
professional intensity, and then observing how these ex- 
periences enrich and influence their lives, whether their 
careers lie in or out of the theatre. The other great 
satisfaction is having participated in the production of 
many great plays, of having worked with talented and 
dedicated students and teachers whose only goal was to 
reveal, as completely and fully as possible, the meaning 
and beauty of the play at hand to our audiences.” 


Theatre Patterns in Chicago and Denver 


In the decade following formation of the Carnegie 
Drama Department, Thomas Wood Stevens went to 
Chicago as director of the GOODMAN MEMORIAL 
THEATRE, which was established at the Art Institute 
of Chicago in memory of playwright Kenneth Sawyer 
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Goodman who died in World War I. That same year, 
1925, the Goodman School of Theatre Arts was estab- 
lished, and in 1930, with Maurice Gnesin as director, the 
school and its productions became the principal activi- 
ties of the Goodman Theatre. 


One of the busiest centers of play production in the 
country, the Goodman Theatre averages during the 
theatre year twenty-five plays and over 260 perform- 
ances to annual audiences of some 160,000. Its four-year 
course leading to the Bachelor of Fine Arts degree 
follows some of the first educational theatre principles 
established by Professor Stevens at Carnegie Tech. Stu- 
dents at Goodman devote their mornings to class work 
and afternoons and evenings to actual production, prep- 
aration and presentation. Usually four plays are in 
rehearsal. 


In many years of active production the 742-seat the- 
atre, with its modern equipment, has been the scene of 
plays of all types, including such Greek tragedies as 
Electra, the English classics of Shakespeare and Shaw, 
the contemporary Europeans and the American play- 
wrights as they developed, among them Eugene O'Neill, 
Sidney Howard and Maxwell Anderson. Sam Wanamaker 
and Kar! Malden are among Goodman's numerous gradu- 
ates on the professional stage. 


More and more community theatres and schools are 
offering children’s theatre as part of the regular pro- 
duction activities, and most of them present plays by the 
“dean” of children’s theatre playwrights, the late Char- 
lotte B. Chorpenning, who was the driving force behind 
the growth of the Goodman Children’s Theatre. One of 
the oldest children’s theatres in the country, it is now 
entering its thirtieth season, producing four plays a year, 
each for approximately two months to capacity houses. 

Among the satisfactions of his many years with the 
Goodman Theatre, Dr. Gnesin values most highly his 
audience, “which is perhaps more catholic in its tastes 
and capacity of appreciation of the values of drama than 
are the average community theatre audiences. Instead 
of drawing only on the restricted field of contemporary 
American drama, with a sprinkling of English plays, I, 
together with my colleagues, have been able to produce 
plays of many countries and a variety of styles. We have 
ranged from ancient Greece to contemporary Mexico, 
covering a period of nearly twenty-four centuries. This 
makes for a rich ‘directorial’ life. Not the least of its 
rewards is an awareness of a steady growth of enthusias- 
tic audience response.” 


Testimony to the soundness of many policies of the 
first community and college theatres can be seen in the 
successful continuation of these traditions, not only by 
the groups themselves, but also by those theatres which 
developed later. Integration of the theatre arts, once a 
dream of the Lewisohn sisters when they founded the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, is a reality in a growing num- 
ber of university drama departments, among them the 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER THEATRE. Here also can 
be seen a curriculum which agrees with the philosophy 
of the first drama courses leading to a degree at Car- 
negie Tech—stressing frequent productions and com- 
bining liberal art courses with theatre training. Arena 
staging, in which pioneer work was done by the Univer- 
sity. of Washington in Seattle, was brought to Denver 
by the University Theatre, which also has contributed 
importantly to the development of children’s theatre in 
the Rocky Mountain area. And as demonstrated by the 
Denver group, following many of the little theatres 
which grew into outstanding community theatres (among 
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them the Cleveland Play House and Le Petit Théatre 
du Vieux Carré), the local theatre can by working 
closely with the community, strengthen its own civic 
stature and at the same time enrich the cultural life of 
the community. 


The University of Denver Theatre’s opera workshop 
and dance training courses have made possible such lyric 
theatre presentations by the group as Gertrude Stein's 
The Mother of Us All; Silverheels, a folk opera about 
a heroic dance hall girl; and a children’s theatre ballet 
of Peter and the Wolf, performed by the Martha Wilcox 
dancers of the university at a family concert with the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra. The University Theatre 
also has presented a new lyric version of the Karel 
Capek play, The Insect Comedy. 


In the field of children’s theatre, the Denver theatre 
department assisted in the organization of Denver Junior 
Entertainment, Inc., and the department has played an 
active part in its development during the past fifteen 
years. The theatre department also inaugurated one of 
the first children’s theatre touring stock companies in 
the Rocky Mountain area. Offering special courses in 
children’s theatre techniques, the university has many 
graduates now developing children’s theatres all over 
the country. Included in the Denver curriculum are a 
workshop in creative dramatics for children from seven 
to thirteen, and original script writing for children by 
advanced students. Campton Bell, executive director 
of the Denver University Theatre, has been one of the 
leading figures in the Children’s Theatre Conference 
since its inception, having served as its president in the 
past. Asked what aspects of his work at Denver Univer- 
sity have given him the greatest satisfaction, Dr. Bell 
replied: “I feel very strongly that a university theatre, 
in addition to its usual functions, must use its staff and 
resources in the development of all the fine arts of its 
area. As a result the University of Denver Theatre has 
established close working relationships with symphony 
orchestras, art museums, opera societies, civic organiza- 
tions and community, summer stock and children’s the- 
atres, assisting them in every way possible. Our profes- 
sional staff is constantly called upon to produce, direct, 
design, write, compose, conduct and otherwise assist 
these organizations in dozens of ways. During the past 
twenty years the Denver area has become the cultural 
center for the Rocky Mountain region. It is most gratify- 
ing to have played a part in this significant develop- 
ment.” 


The little theatres and the early college drama depart- 
ments of forty years ago, when THEATRE ARTS first 
appeared on the scene, have served as examples to those 
who followed, and at the same time they have made an 
important contribution to the cultural well-being of the 
citizens of their communities. Summing up this con- 
tribution, Frederic McConnell says, “The regional or 
local theatre is of vital importance to the American 
theatre as a whole. Its operation, whether professional 
or amateur, touches population centers everywhere and 
brings to thousands of people annually the living stage 
that otherwilse would be denied them. It is a manifes- 
tation and a result of the need and desire for a decen- 
tralized culture. As part of its indigenous nature, the 
local theatre has tapped the wellspring of youthful talent 
that in turn exuberates its zest for the enrichment of a 
national theatre. 


“The local theatre will never supplant the centralized 
commercial theatre, but it can and will give it comple- 
ment and supplement, with benefit to all.” 





A Record and a Prophecy 
(continued from page 29) 
“THEATRE ARTS has helped to 
sustain the living theatre for forty 
years. I should like to express my 
congratulations on its fortieth anni- 

versary for this sustenance.” 
—Richard Rodgers 

“All congratulations on a very im- 
portant occasion, your fortieth 
versary. THEATRE ARTS has done 
fine work for the American theatre 
and its people, and I am sure it will 
go along magnificently 
years.” 


annl- 


for many 
—John Shubert 
“Congratulations on your fortieth 
birthday and thank you for the 
pleasure and information you have 
given me, to say nothing of establish- 
ing for me a library of contemporary 
plays. All good wishes.” 
. —Frances Starr 
“THEATRE ARTS is getting bet- 
ter all the time. I’m 
pressed by its progress 
tions on 


greatly im- 
Congratula- 
the anniversary.” 
—Richard Watts, Jr. 
“It is with deep appreciation of the 
good work that THEATRE ARTS 
has done for the theatre, including 
both producers and players, through- 
mut all of its existence, that I 
gratulate the its editors 
and publishers, on this its fortieth 
anniversary, and I shail hope that 
this is only the forerunner of many, 
many more 


con- 
magazine, 


anniversaries.”’ 
—Walter Vincent 


December Play 


A Hatful of Rain 


The First Money 

In the summer of 1914 Elmer Rice's 
first play, his flashback melodrama 
called On Trial, was taken to Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, by the firm of 
Cohan & Harris its pre-Broad- 
way tryout. 

When the curtain fell on the first 
act George M. Cohan went up to the 
young playwright, who the 
lobby. 

“Kid,” he said, “you've got a pretty 
good play. I'll give you $30,000 for all 
of your rights—$30,000 in cash, 
it’s on the square.” 

The bewildered Rice, who had been 
working as a $20-a-week law clerk, 
hadn’t believed that there was as 
much as $30,000 in the world. He 
grinned nervously—and said he 
guessed he wouldn't sell. 

“You're a pretty smart kid,” 
Cohan, and walked away. Rice was. 
His royalties from On Trial totaled 
a quarter of a million dollars. 


for 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate 


Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Brocdway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
VUNUUUUAUENAUUNUUUUOUUEOUOONUONNOUGOUORGOUUUOUEOUOEGOUEOUUOGOUEOUUENUUEHOIENITS 


SHAKESPEARANA 


International Theatre Co. 
is accepting applications from 
qualified apprentice-actors. Ex 
cellent and unusual opportu 
nity to tour for six months 
with an English Repertory 
Company playing classics and 
semi-classics 
Caribbean Area-Winter °56-’57 
Opening Havana Christmas 
night with “Pygmalion.” 

Fee $450.00 
Write: Box 565 
c/o Theatre Arts 


205 West 45th St. 
New York 36, New York 


Si 
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PAUL CLAIRE JOHN CORAL 
ROGERS “© BLOOM ° NEVILLE ° BROWNE 
RICHARI *-**ROMEO and JULIET 
MACBETH TROILUS and CRESSIDA 


WINTER GARDEN - -OCT. 23 sw» JAN.12 


Fitth a N 


SUMMER THEATRE 
WANTED 


Producer wishes to buy or lease 
summer theatre preferably lo- 
cated within 100 miles of New 
York City. 


Walter N. Trenerry 
900 Fauquier Avenue 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Theatre Everywhere: 

The Festivals of France 

(continued from page 74) 
to become acquainted with each oth- 
er, with the French theatre and with 
one of the most beautiful regions of 
France at minimum cost. These Ren- 
contres des Jeunes, 
years ago, 
three or four 
young people between the 
seventeen and twenty-five 
in Avignon for a seven-day stay 
which costs them about $1.75 a day. 
This payment provides them with 
lodging, meals, theatre tickets, ex- 
cursions and delightful, informal 
meetings with the directors, the ar- 
tists and actors of the TNP, as well 
as opportunities to discuss theatre 
with each other and to exchange 
ideas and experiences—an extraor- 
dinary education in_ international 
theatre in itself. 

In Orange in the Roman theatre, 
the Comédie Francaise and the Opéra 
play in front of the high wall of the 
ancient frons sceneca, At Arras, An- 
gers, Bellac, Bordeaux, in Bourgogne, 
Lyon, Toulon, Vichy and Villeneuve, 
in front of churches, in the high 
keeps of castles, in the courtyards 
of chateaux or on the stone plat- 
forms of the antique theatres, actor 
and audience are once more in com- 
munion under the open sky. 


Internationales 
organized two or 
bring together 
hundred 
ages of 


three 
some 


HERBERT MACHIZ 


Acting Technique © Speech 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


For information write 


47 West 52nd 
New York City 
or 


phone Plaza 5-2630 


Drama— Speech 
Radio—Television 


Combined with liberal 
to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees Fully 
accredited. Day, evening, summer sessions 
A completely up - to - date, professionally 
equipped electronic television production 
studio pr outstanding facilities for 
television training, broadcasting, announc- 
iting; radio and television produc 
Professional acting; directing; play- 
writing; science and costume designing. Stu 
dents before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 

ollege FM_ radio Coed. Place- 
pen assistance 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 
128 Beacon —" ‘ aol 16, Mass. 


arts courses leading 
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Books on the 


THEATRE: 


HARLEQUIN by THELMA NIKLAUS 


The Rise and Fall of a Bergamask Rogue — the colorful history, 400 years long, of 
one of the theatre’s most magical and fantastic characters. “This book secures within 
its covers the total history of one of the most exciting theatrical figures ever con- 
ceived. Harlequin, and the Italian comedy in which he was generated, had a turbulent 
history and an immense influence upon drama, and later upon cinema and ballet, 
an influence persisting to the present day.” Peter Cotes. 

260 pages, illustrated. $7.50 


THE USES OF DRAMA by PHILIP A. COGGIN 


A historical survey, from ancient Greece to the present day, of the mutual influence 
of drama and education: the use of theatrical experience in the schools as well as 
the effect on dramatic form of the various intellectual climates. Quoting extensively 
from writers on theatre from Aristotle to Stanislavsky, Mr. Coggin concludes that 
“Drama helps the personality to self-realization by educating the emotions, stimu- 
lating the intellect, and co-ordinating movement and gesture to the wishes of the 
mind and spirit.” 327 pages. $5.00 


by SEAN O'CASEY 


THE GREEN CROW 


Here is O’Casey writing on the theatre, on films, Shaw, Coward, 
Dublin, himself and his latest play, The Bishop’s Bonfire. Four of 
his short stories are here, including The Star Jazzer. This book 
provides a new and valuable perspective on a poetic and pungent 
writer. As Brooks Atkinson puts it, ““He always was a man.” 
320 pages. $3.95 


SELECTED PLAYS 


The playwright has selected for this volume the nine plays he considers most repre- 
sentative of his work: The Plough and the Stars, The Shadow of a Gunman, Purple 
Dust, Bedtime Story, The Silver Tassie, Within the Gates, Time to Go, Juno and 
the Paycock and Red Roses for Me. With a foreword by the author and.an intro- 
duction by John Gassner. 832 pages. $5.00 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, INC. 


To order these books, mail coupon 

ALSO OF INTEREST: George Braziller, Inc. 
JACQUES CALLOT by Edwin DeT. c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Bechtel. 237 works by an outstanding Please send me the following books: 
graphic artist of the 17th century, in- 
cluding many views of the contempor- 
ary stage and impressions of actors. order. 

$10.00 Name 

Address 


City Zone State___ 


I enclose $ in check or money 





You Say it 
so well with the 


... another new idea in gifts! 


«“ 
_— ee: a | » This handsome protective carrying 5 
, ws 4 ~ 
( Wf a i C L\ € 7) le , id case —with small size bottle of |. W. Harper 
Bonded Bourbon —fits any pocket, packs 


neatly in luggage. No extra cost! 


BOTTLED IN BOND * KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON * 100 PROOF * 1. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





